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Are  there  certain  times  when  you 
feel  uneasy,  disturbed,  lustful  or  just 
plain  strange?  Do  your  ups  and  downs 
seem  to  come  in  regular  cycles?  If  so 
perhaps  it's  the  old  moon  working  on 
you. 

Studies  in  the  new  field  of  meteor- 
psychiatry  are  begining  to  show  that 
the  moon  may  very  well  influence  hu- 
man behavior.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  word  lunatic  is  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  some  individuals  who 
have  behavior  problems. 

Arnold  Lieber,  M.D.  and  Carolyn 
Sherin,  Ph.D.  —  both  of  the  University 
of  Miami  —  conducted  a  study  of  the 
nearly  2,000  murders  which  occurred 
in  Dade  County  between  1956  and 
1970.  They  chose  to  study  homicides 
because  murder  indicates  severe 
emotional  upheaval  and  the  ultimate 
in  deviant  behavior.  They  found  con- 
sistent peaks  in  the  murder  rate  of 
each  month  at  the  time  of  a  new  or  full 
moon.  Dade  County  keeps  very  accur- 
ate records  of  homicides  including  the 
time  of  day  at  which  they  occur. 
Therefore  Lieber  and  Sherin  feel  that 


their  evidence  is  conclusive. 

As  a  further  check  the  researchers 
conducted  a  similar  study  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  where  there  are  also  excel- 
lent records  of  homicides.  Here  2,008 
homicides  were  studied  and  the  re- 
sults were  the  same  as  those  from  the 
Dade  study.  Another  point  appeared 
in  this  study:  murders  which  took 
place  during  new  or  full  moons  and 
lunar  perigee  (when  the  moon  comes 
the  closest  to  earth  in  its  orbit)  were 
especially  cruel  or  bizarre. 

To  explain  their  findings,  Lieber 
hypothesizes  that  the  moon  exerts  a 
magnetic  force  on  the  brain,  in  the 
same  way  it  does  on  the  ocean,  caus- 
ing "biological  tides."  In  this  way  it 
causes  fluids  in  the  brain  to  flow 
which  might  cause  altered  mood,  tol- 
erance, energy,  and  judgment.  He 
does  not  suggest  that  a  normally  ad- 
justed person  would  be  provoked  to 
acts  of  violence,  but  he  may  feel  un- 
easy, nervous,  restless,  or  simply 
strange.  However  he  speculates  that  a 
person  on  the  brink  of  emotional 
breakdown  could  be  "pushed  over" 


by  such  "tides." 

Many  police  forces  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  trend  toward  increased 
crime  when  the  moon  is  full.  It  is  rou- 
tine to  increase  man  power  on  these 
nights.  Of  course  the  trend  may  be 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  criminals 
have  light  to  work  by  when  there  is  a 
full  moon.  However,  this  can't  explain 
sudden,  spur-of-the-moment  acts  of 
violence  of  which  murders  are  an  ex- 
ample. 

There  is  other  evidence  to  back  up 
the  conclusions  of  Lieber  and  Sherin. 
Studies  show  that  suicides  are  most 
frequent  on  the  day  before  lunar  peri- 
gee. Mental  wards  and  hospitals  are 
usually  noisier  and  have  a  greater 
number  of  admissions  when  there  is  a 
full  moon.  Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrin,  the 
second  man  on  the  moon,  experienced 
a  period  of  severe  depression  after 
returning  from  the  Apollo  11  voyage. 
He  was  admitted  into  a  psychiatric 
hospital  in  1971  and  is  now  fully  re- 
covered. Was  the  moon  a  factor  in  his 
illness?  There  is  no  way  to  know  for 
certain. 

Another  interesting  observation  is 
that  many  people  seem  to  have  a 
monthly  emotional  cycle  of  ups  and 
downs.  These  do  not  seem  to  follow  a 
pattern  with  lunar  phases,  but  they 
are  of  the  same  duration.  Artists  often 
recognize  this  in  themselves  and  do 
not  attempt  to  produce  at  an  unfavor- 
able time  of  the  month. 

Psychiatrist  Leonard  Ravitz  has 
measured  "electrical"  waves  given 
off  by  the  human  body  and  found  them 
to  be  the  strongest  during  new  and  full 
moons.  One  schizophrenic  patient 
gave  consistently  high  readings  dur- 
ing full  moons.  He  always  associated 
them  with  feelings  of  "pressure  on  the 
mind"  which  brings  Lieber's  theory  to 
mind.  However,  after  further  study 
Ravitz  found  his  own  work  inconclu- 
sive. 

Another  speculation  about  the 
moon  is  that  it  may  influence  the  men- 
strual cycle.  The  lunar  cycle  and  the 
menstrual  cycle  are  both  of  twenty- 
eight  to  twenty-nine  days.  A  German 
study  involving  10,000  women  showed 
that  most  menses  began  during  a  full 
moon  or  new  moon.  This  theory  has 
been  refuted  by  other  doctors  and  re- 
searchers  and   the   question   is   still 


photos  by  Dave  Patrick 


open.  However  we  may  see  eventually 
that  the  moon  really  does  affect  fertil- 
ity. 

The  moon  is  known  to  influence  the 
mating  cycles,  and  the  feeding  of 
many  animals  other  than  man.  Oy- 
sters were  removed  from  Long  Island 
Sound  and  placed  in  tideless  tanks  in 
Chicago.  In  their  natural  habitat  they 
fed  when  the  moon  was  at  its  zenith 
there,  1,000  miles  away  from  Chicago. 
Hamsters  were  found  in  a  study  by  Dr. 
Frank  Brown  to  have  a  consistent  me- 
tabolic peak  during  new  and  full 
moons.  The  graph  of  their  activity  was 
nearly  identical  to  Lieber's  graph  for 
Cleveland's  murders.  Since  the  moon 
does  affect  the  activity  of  other  ani- 
mals, why  shouldn't  if  affect  man? 

Although  there  is  a  lot  of  evidence 
indicating  that  the  moon  does  influ- 
ence man's  behavior,  even  the  propo- 
nents of  the  theory  admit  that  it  is  in- 
conclusive evidence.  It  does  not  prove 
the  theory  —  it  only  reinforces  it.  It  is 
agreed  that  forms  of  mental  illness 
and  some  human  metabolic  functions 
are  cyclic,  but  any  correlation  with 
the  moon  may  be  purely  coincidental. 
Some  researchers  say  that  they  are 
convinced  by  their  studies  that  the 
moon  does  not  affect  man's  behavior. 

The  question  is  still  open,  and  the 
answers  are  hard  to  find,  but  it  is  in- 
triguing to  think  the  moon  could  affect 
our  behavior.  So  if  you  ever  feel  an 
urge  to  howl  at  the  moon,  tell  a  me- 
teor-psychiatrist instead  of  your  doc- 
tor —  he'll  be  more  interested. 


THE 
SHUT 

AWA/ 


CHILDREN 

As  we  yet  live  and  function  in  our 
daily  lives,  an  untold  number  of  out- 
casts have  dim  expectation  of  ever 
reaching  normal  capacity  in  our 
present-day  society.  Tainted  by  im- 
perfection, these  castaways  have 
been  left  forgotten  in  crowded  institu- 
tions. Such  is  the  plight  of  the  mute 
mongoloid  child,  who,  conspicuous  by 
his  appearance  and  behavior  deficits, 
is  committed  to  an  institution;  his  only 
hope,  to  become  a  mute  mongoloid 
adult.  Institutionalization,  the  oppo- 
site of  rehabilitation!  contributes  to 
non-talking  mongoloid  children  being 
hapless  victims  of  society  as  well  as 
nature. 

Mongoloid  children  all  possess  a 
supernumerary  chromosome  or  some 
other  chromosomal  abnormality.  They 
are  most  easily  identified  on  the  basis 
of  certain  physical  abnormalities 
called  (appropriately)  stigmata.  The 
term  is  appropriate  because  it  is 
most  certain  that  mongoloid  children 
are  stigmatized  as  a  result  of  these 
abnormalities. 

Behaviorally,  mongoloid  children 
are  conspicuous  by  their  impover- 
ished repertoires.  Many,  for  one  thing 
do  not  speak;  and  while  mutism  is  not 
restricted  to  mongols,  it  certainly 
seems  more  prevalent  with  this  group. 

The  relatively  high  incidence  of 
mutism  among  institutionalized 
mongols  suggests  that  (1)  either  they 
were  never  given  therapy,  or  (2) 
whatever  therapy  was  tried,  failed.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
they  were  never  taught  to  talk.  If  they 
were  never  accorded  therapy,  the 
following  comments  should  serve  to 
explain  why: 

Speech    therapy    should    not    be 
undertaken  with  the  mongol  who  can- 


not be  cured  of  his  symptoms.  Time 
spent  with  an  incurable  mongol  is 
likely  to  be  time  wasted.  The  mongol 
feels  no  need  to  correct  his  speech 
and  seldom  has  sufficient  mentality 
and  muscular  control  to  improve  his 
speech  even  if  he  felt  the  need.  (Berr 
and  Eisenon,  1942). 

Much  more  recently  (1957),  West, 
Ansberry,  and  Carr,  asserted  that: 
The  mongol  is  particularly  unre- 
sponsive to  speech  rehabilitation,  and 
it  is  practically  useless  to  attempt 
such  training.  Rehabilitation  of 
speech  of  the  mongol  therefore, 
should  be  undertaken  with  the  clear 
understanding  of  every  one  concerned 
that  the  therapy  is  experimental,  and 
any  possible  results  will  be  meager 
and  in  proportion  to  the  patient's  level 
of  intelligence. 

Mongoloid  children  are  handi- 
capped by  several  anatomical 
anomalies.  Their  appearance  is  often 
such  that  even  the  most  devoted 
teachers  are  to  a  degree  repelled.  The 
demeanor  of  mongoloid  children  is 
often  such  that  they  are  viewed  as 
"delightful  little  idiots,"  charming  in 
their  own  way,  but  incapable  of  ever 
doing  any  thing  more  productive  than 
providing  entertainment  for  their 
keepers.  All  too  often  the  institution- 
alized mongoloid  child  is  accorded 
treatment  more  as  the  loveable,  af- 
fable little  creature  stereotype  than 
that  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

The  main  reason  why  mongols  rare- 
ly benefit  from  speech  therapy  (as  it  is 
commonly  conceived)  is  the  fact  that 
their  behavior  usually  is  not  conduc- 
ive to  effective  teaching.  While  some 
such  children  explore  the  classroom, 
others  engage  in  such  stereotyped  be- 
haviors as  rocking,  headbanging, 
lalling,  etc.  Others,  unable  to  talk, 
socialize  by  hitting,  pushing,  or  kick- 
ing their  classmates.  Still  others  dis- 
play the  minimal  self  isolation  reper- 
toires typical  of  autism  to  the  extent 
that  the  requisite  vocal  responses  — 
much  less  the  antecedent  behavior 
are  rarely  (if  ever)  forthcoming. 

Failure  of  non-talking  children  to 
respond  to  speech  therapy  greatly  en- 
cumbers their  chances  of  being  con- 
sidered for  other  special  programs. 
Thus,  the  danger  of  the  possibility  of 
being  consigned  to  banishment  to  a 
fellowship    of    nature's    forgotten 


blemish,  serves  to  contribute  to  the 
defect  rather  than  to  alleviate  it. 

Institutions  provide  a  residence  for 
persons  with  who  parents  and-or 
society  cannot  cope.  The  environment, 
however,  is  ill-disposed  toward  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  residents.  There- 
fore institutions  merely  serve  as  the 
final  solution  for  the  problems  and 
embarrassments  caused  society  by 
the  presence  of  defectives. 

Should  the  mongol  be  particularly 
repulsive  to  teachers  and  training 
aides  in  his  appearance  and-or 
demeanor,  he  will  probably  be  left  to 
be  mended  by  nature  according  to  age 
progression  or  painfully  gradual  com- 
prehensive repetition.  With  attempted 
treatment  and  paramount  compas- 
passion,  improvements  can  and  have 
been  made.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
case  of  Johnny  Bill. 

Johnny  Bill  was  born  March  30, 
1955,  and  admitted  to  the  Training 
School  in  January,  1959.  The  stated 
reason  for  his  admission  was  his  un- 
manageable behavior.  Persuasive, 
too,  in  the  decision  to  admit  Johnny 
was  the  fact  that  his  parents  were 
divorced,  leaving  the  mother  with  the 
burden  of  providing  material  support 
for  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  mother's  concern  for  Johnny 
never  waned  following  Johnny's  insti- 
tutionalization. Visits,  gifts,  and 
various  means  of  ccommunications 
evidenced  the  mother's  genuine  inter- 
est in  her  son's  future,  and  also  her 
dedication  to  the  ideal  of  materially 
helping  the  Training  School  meet  its 
training  objectives. 

This  particular  interest,  however, 
did  not  serve  to  make  Johnny  any  more 
manageable  or  less  disruptive  in  the 
Training  School  than  he  had  ap- 
parently been  while  still  at  home. 
Reports  from  the  staff  described 
Johnny  as  being  withdrawn,  pre- 
ferring self-stimulating  activities  to 
those  requiring  peer  interaction  or 
adult  supervision.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  learn  self-sufficiency  later,  in 
regard  to  those  behaviors. 

Johnny's  physical  development 
proceeded  generally  in  accord  with 
that  expected  of  mongols.  Medical 
records  indicated  that  Johnny  had  a 
congenital  heart  murmur  and  a 
possible  inguinal  hernia.  Palpable 
physical    stigmata    included    epican- 


thus,  flat  nose  bridge,  underdeveloped 
maxilla,  thick  and  heavily  fissured  lips 
and  tongue,  small  ears,  and  a  short, 
thick  neck. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Johnny  could 
not  talk,  he  received  considerable 
attention  from  the  staff  —  for  his  dis- 
ruptive behavior.  In  December,  1962, 
Johnny  was  put  in  restraints  because 
he  had  clawed  the  eyes  of  two  of  his 
fellow  "inmates."  In  May  of  the  same 
year,  ward  attendants  complained 
that  he  was  always  "mauling  the 
wheelchair  patients."  Twice  in 
December,  1964,  Johnny  was  reported 
to  have  pushed  several  of  the  smaller 
children  "down  the  stairs  going  to  the 
basement."  In  May.  1965,  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  scratched  a  cottage- 
mate  "all  over  her  face."  and  in 
December,  1965,  one  of  the  aides 
attending  Johnny  reported: 

(He)  has  been  and  still  is  kicking  the 
boys.  He  has  been  doing  it  a  long  time 
and  I  sure  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  about  this.  As  long  as  he  can  kick 
them,  he  doesn't  care  where.  He  kick- 
ed T.T.  in  the  stomach  this  morning. 


Johnny  Bill  had  learned  to  walk  by 
the  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  Train- 
ing School  at  age  three  years  and  nine 
months.  Training  School  records 
provided  no  chronology  of  those  adap- 
tive behaviors  he  learned  since  ad- 
mission but  at  the  same  time  he  enter- 
ed a  special  formal  education  training 
program,  he  was  reported  to  be  per- 
forming a  number  of  important  "self- 
help  skills,"  that  someone  had  kindly 
taken  the  time  (and  great  effort)  to 
teach  him: 

Johnny  Bill  can  dress  and  undress 
himself  except  for  untying  his  shoes. 
He  cannot  wash  his  face  or  bathe 
himself  but  is  starting  to  learn  to  wash 
his  hands  without  trying  to  eat  the 
soap.  He  makes  (and)  attempts  to 
brush  his  teeth  but  does  a  very  poor 
job  of  it.  He  is  a  good  eater,  and  uses  a 
spoon  well  but  very  seldon  uses  a  fork. 
Johnny  is  quite  neat  about  eating  and 
seldom  spills  food.  If  there  is  food  on 
his  plate  he  doesn't  want  or  like,  he 
will  put  it  on  the  table  —  mostly 
desserts.  He  is  toilet  trained  and 
never  wets  or  soils  himself. 


As  the  result  of  the  formal  educa- 
tion training  program,  and  a  skillful 
speech  therapist,  Johnny  Bill  learned 
to  imitate  (eventually  respond  to)  the 
therapist's  highly  educated  phonetic 
instruction. 

If  it  is  indeed  so  that  mongoloid  chil- 
dren are  regarded  as  lovable,  good- 
natured  little  creatures,  as  many 
people  have  asserted,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  conspicuous  lack  of 
consideration  shown  them.  Presenting 
the  obvious  physical  anomalies  and 
handicaps  as  they  do,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  why  mongoloid  children 
above  all  should  suffer  the  social 
deprivation  and  educational  discrim- 
ination which  at  present  seem  their  lot 
in  residential  institutions,  which  in  the 
final  analysis  only  portray  or  reflect 
condition  existing  outside  the  institu- 
tion. 

If  we  took  a  closer  look  and  really 
gave  some  of  our  time,  love  and  at- 
tention to  them,  people  might  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  them. 

by  Christina  Snyder 


Art  in  Action: 

Department 
Hosts 

Exceptional 
Children 


Thanksgiving  took  on  a  new 
dimension  when  art  students  and 
faculty  members  sponsored  a  dinner 
for  the  retarded  children  of  Melrose 
Park  Center.  David  Cohen,  a  68  year 
old  art  student,  who  did  volunteer 
work  with  exceptional  children  before 
moving  to  Florida,  spearheaded  the 
project. 

Area  merchants  donated  gift 
certificates  for  turkeys  and  students 
supplied  the  baked  goods.  Gifts  were 
presented  to  the  children  during 
November  26  dinner  festivities. 


The  Thin  Blue  Line 


by 


P  Michael  MacMinn 


Broward  County  Commission  chair- 
man Jack  Moss  said  a  grand  jury  re- 
port dealing  with  sky  rocketing  crime 
is  a  "sober  awakening,  long  overdue." 

Moss,  however,  was  critical  of 
Sheriff  Edward  J.  Stack's  comments 
that  he  needed  a  40  per  cent  increase 
in  his  1974-75  budget  to  do  the  job  of 
tackling  the  rising  crime  rate. 

Indeed,  crime  in  Broward  County  is 
a  sober  awakening.  According  to  the 
Broward  County  Grand  Jury,  from  its 
inception  in  1915  Broward  has  grown 
from  620.000  to  a  current  population 
of  almost  one  million.  The  citizens  of 
Broward  County  joined  together  in  the 
belief  that  county  government  should 
be  reflective  of  the  "people"  of  the 
county  and  should  serve  them  in 
achieving  a  more  responsive  and  effi- 
cient government. 

Commissioner  Moss  cited  the  var- 
ious departments  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments were  underpaid. 

In  its  report,  the  Broward  County 
Grand  Jury  harshly  criticized  inequi- 
ties in  uniform  pay  with  regard  to  pro- 
tection departments  within  the  area. 
Here  are  the  following  innovations 
handed  down   by   this  Grand  Jury. 


1.  Mandatory  sentences  for  violent 
crimes. 

2.  Mandatory  one-third  of  time  of 
sentence  for  felons. 

3.  Repeat  offenders  receive  maxi- 
mum two-thirds  of  sentence. 

4.  Strict  gun  control.  (Bravo!) 

5.  Gun  registration  if  control  cannot 
apply. 

6.  The  inception  of  a  central  homi- 
cide unit. 

7.  More  two-man  patrols  in  high 
crime  areas. 

8.  Central  communications  (the  29 
contingency  police  departments 
should  share  comunications). 

9.  Improve  public  apathy. 

If  people  acted  to  get  officials  to 
work  on  police  departments,  more  im- 
provements would  be  made.  The 
crime  rate  will  not  subside  until  this 
action  is  taken. 

Undoubtedly,  much  of  today's  criti- 
cism of  the  police  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  policeman  has  come  to  be  the 
uniformed  symbol  of  many  social  ills. 
Unlike  other  representatives  of  local 
government,  commissioners  or  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board,  the  po- 
liceman is  on  public  view  day  in  and 


day  out.  He,  therefore,  feels  the  brunt 
of  much  of  the  community's  pent-up 
resentment  over  social  conditions. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  regard  the  po- 
liceman as  responsible  for  the  plight 
of  minority  groups.  The  psychology  of 
this  identification,  the  source  of  much 
basic  resentment  against  the  men  in 
blue  uniforms,  is  easy  to  understand. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  man 
chose  to  go  his  own  way  and  sought  to 
build  his  own  world  without  God.  Con- 
sequently, Paradise  was  lost  and 
Adam's  one  act  of  rebellion  plunged 
the  human  race  into  a  state  of  away- 
ness  from  God.  Man  became  a  rebel. 

Today,  modern  man  looks  back  over 
his  shoulder  and  with  pride  points  to 
the  tremendous  progress  he  has 
made.  He  is  now  no  longer  man  in  the 
garden,  but  man  in  the  galaxies. 

As  to  the  progress  he  has  made, 
modern  man,  just  as  he  has  found 
communication  necessary  to  evolu- 
tion, has  also  found  the  elusive  run- 
away —  that  actual  catalyst  for  crime 
"Employability."  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly harder  for  a  man  to  make  a 
living.  This  stems  from  the  population 
problem  and  the  resultant  increase  in 
competition  for  available  jobs.  An  out- 
growth is  the  fact  that,  in  our  society, 
specifically  in  the  Broward  County 
area,  as  technical  as  it  has  become, 
the  proportion  of  necessarily  skill-or- 
iented positions  has  grown  dramati- 
cally in  relation  to  those  which  essen- 
tially require  no  skill  at  all.  The  day 
when  there  will  not  be  enough  skilled 
people  to  run  our  increasingly  com- 
plex societal  mechanism  is  fast  draw- 
ing near. 

That  this  is,  indeed,  a  prospect  can 
be  made  glaringly  clear  simply  by 
glancing  at  the  want  ad  section  of  the 
Miami  Herald  newspaper.  Technical 
openings  are  not  only  abundant,  but 
are  offering  lofty  salaries  as  well. 
Why  are  there  so  many  unemployed  if 
there  are  so  many  jobs  available? 
Simply  because  there  are  not  enough 
people  who  know  how  to  fill  them,  the 
proverbial  "idle  time"  promotes 
crime. 

This  might  be  construed  as  evi- 
dence that  our  education  system  is  in- 
efficient. That  is  not  the  reason  why 
people  can't  find  jobs.  The  system  is 


geared  toward  cranking  out  college 
students  and  the  only  people  who  ever 
learn  a  "skill"  in  high  school  are  those 
deviant  enough  to  warrant  placement 
in  "shop"  class.  This,  along  with  the 
traditional  debasement  allotted  the 
concept  of  making  a  living  with  "one's 
hands." 

So,  the  average  student  who  emerg- 
es from  thirteen  years  of  school,  un- 
prepared academically  or  financially 
for  college,  is  thrust  upon  the  job  mar- 
ket almost  totally  unprepared  to  step 
into  anything  but  the  most  menial  of 
tasks  and  self-pride  is  offended.  In  re- 
cognition of  this,  the  United  States 
Congress  passed  in  1962  the  Manpow- 
er Development  Training  Act,  which 
provided  a  weekly  stipend  to  each 
trainee  equivalent  to  that  he  would 
have  received  on  welfare.  Out  of  this 
and  other  Federal  legislation  grew 
such  community  manpower  projects 
es  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity,  the 
New  Careers  Program,  the  Job  Corps 
and  many  others. 

In  fact,  the  swiftness  with  which 
these  ideas  concerning  manpower 
and  retraining  were  formulated,  en- 
acted into  law  and  brought  into  prac- 
tice is  indicative  of  their  need  and 
relevance  specifically  to  these  times. 
The  Federal  Government  had  not  sub- 
sidized job  training  since  Roosevelt's 
WPA  in  the  30s.  As  a  manpower  pro- 
ject, the  WPA  was  vastly  different 
from  those  conceived  in  the  60s,  in 
that  they  seemed  an  effort  to  get  men 
off  the  welfare  roles  and  into  any  sort 
of  menial  job,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  dignity  of  the  possibility  of  up- 
ward movement  in  the  trainee's  fu- 
ture. Today,  there  are  twenty-nine 
Federally  funded  training  programs 
built  (hopefully)  with  this  in  mind. 

There  are  as  many  organizational 
formats  as  there  are  programs  in  the 
manpower  field,  but  most  of  them  re- 
volve around  a  combination  of  one  or 
more  basic  functions,  which  are: 

1.  Recruitment,  that  is,  convincing 
the  unemployed  that  they  should  make 
an  effort  to  become  employed  and  ac- 
tually getting  them  enrolled  in  the 
programs.  Uniformed  police  are  more 
and  more  instrumental  in  this  func- 
tion. 

2.  Training  them  for  jobs  in  the  field 


which  most  interest  them  and  for 
which  they  have  the  highest  aptitude 
and  chances  of  success. 

3.  Job  placement,  which  entails 
finding  jobs  for  applicants,  whether 
they  have  been  involved  in  training 
programs  or  not,  readying  them  for 
interviews  with  prospective  employ- 
ers and  keeping  track  of  their  pro- 
gress once  they  have  obtained  a  posi- 
tion. 

Any  Federally  funded  project  is  go- 
ing to  run  into  criticism  somewhere 
along  the  line;  manpower  training  and 
its  offshoots  are  no  exception.  There 
are  those  who  would  oppose  any  pro- 
ject funded  and  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  leading  inevitably  to  the 
horrid  concept  of  the  total  welfare 
state.  More  specifically  though,  de- 
tractors point  out  that  virtually  all 
those  who  graduate  from  programs 
are  finally  employed  only  at  entry  lev- 
el jobs.  From  the  employing  agency 
which  receives  the  applicant  comes 
the  complaint  that  the  new  worker 
brings  relatively  little  of  value  to  the 
agency,  and  the  professionals  who  al- 
ready work  there  feel  threatened  in 
their  hard-earned  positions.  Many 
feel  that  the  cost-per  factor  is  over- 
whelming and  the  apparent  benefit  to 
society  is  statistically  negligible. 
Much  of  the  criticism  is  mere  nitpick- 
ing, but  the  question  of  whether  man- 
power programs  are  worth  the  stag- 
gering cost  is  well  put. 

An  example  of  the  success  with 
which  some  of  the  Federally  funded 
manpower  programs  have  met  is  illus- 
trated by  the  much-touted  New  Ca- 
reers Program,  such  as  the  one  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  which  is  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Broward  Man- 
power Council.  It  is  unique  among 
projects  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  to 
incorporate  all  three  of  the  basic 
functions  into  its  operation.  In  es- 
sence. New  Careers  has  become,  to 
many  knowledgeable  in  the  field,  the 
prototype  of  effective  community 
based  manpower  programs.  The  em- 
phasis, in  this  case,  is  on  training  for 
civil  service  careers  with  built-in 
"ladders"  toward  greater  opportuni- 
ty. "In  a  sense,  the  program  can  be 
seen  as  an  answer  to  the  questions 
most  frequently  raised  in  criticism  of 


earlier  hiring  programs  for  the  poor 
and  the  nonprofessional." 

NCP's  success  in  accomplishing  its 
task  is  not  debated  by  the  critics  of 
many  other  like-minded  projects.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Poverty  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate's  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  direct  social  benefits 
from  the  public  service  job  develop- 
ment program  are  currently  (1970)  es- 
timated at  between  $29,600  and 
$36,000  per  new  worker  employed, 
and  the  costs  of  training  him  at  $3,000 
to  $7,000. ...  "A  dollar  invested  now  in 
a  new  worker  from  the  urban  ghetto 
may  return  anywhere  from  $4.23  to  as 
much  as  $12.10  in  extra  gross  national 
product." 

It  might  be  reasoned  that,  statisti- 
cally, the  standard  of  living  has  not 
risen,  nor  has  the  unemployment  rate 
fallen,  to  figures  directly  attributable 
to  manpower  development  programs; 
therefore,  they  have  no  tangible  effect 
and  are  wasteful.  The  government 
provides  for  training  at  hundreds  of 
millions  per  annum;  and  what  does  it 
receive?  Income  taxes?  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  all.  A  new  self-respecting 
individual  emerges  and  the  new  work- 
er actually  comes  as  a  potent  force  on 
the  consumer  market  and  thus  adds  to 
the  GNP  while  contributing  to  the  pro- 
cess which  results  in  higher  spending, 
thus  higher  employment,  thus  higher 
productivity,  thus  higher  wages,  thus 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  lower 
crime,  and  so  on. 

Apart  from  the  macro-economic 
viewpoint,  the  programs  can  be  seen 
as  contributing  to  the  overall  benefit 
of  society.  Not  only  are  we  reaping  the 
obvious  reward  of  having  "x"  number 
of  new  workers,  but  the  less  obvious 
ones  of  a  smaller  welfare  role  and  a 
now  smaller  contingent  of  potential 
criminals  roaming  the  streets,  soaking 
up  your  funds  and  those  of  the  police 
department. 

"There  is  a  certain  tidiness  in  the 
logic  which  observes  that  skilled 
workers  are  not  poor,  the  poor  are  not 
skilled;  ergo,  enrolling  the  poor  in 
MDTA  programs  will  solve  the  prob-- 
lem."  We  wish  it  were  so  simple.  This 
"logic"  known  as  the  "vending  ma- 
chine approach"  to  the  poverty  prob- 
lem, is  typical  of  those  who  would 


make  their  judgments  through  arith- 
metic. There  are  those  effects  which 
transcend  statistics.  "The  trouble  is 
that  the  unmeasured,  or  unmeasur- 
able,  aspects  of  a  problem  may  be 
more  important  than  those  which 
have  been,  or  can  be,  measured." 

Most  encouraging,  after  all,  are  the 
psychological  effects  on  the  communi- 
ty in  general  and  on  the  individual, 
plus  his  or  her  family.  This  is  popular- 
ly known  as  the  "ripple  effect."  What 
happens  is,  the  new  worker  comes 
home  from  his  job  and  he  brings  with 
him  a  new-found  respect  which  rubs 
off  on  the  members  of  his  family.  And 
the  big  blue  line  of  seeming  repression 
becomes  thin.  Research  has  shown 
that  this  is  true,  to  the  point  where 
children  play  less  "hookey"  from 
school  and  to  where  the  adults  be- 
come more  action-oriented  and  confi- 
dent. This  is  the  greatest  hope  of  any 
socially  directed  program,  to  make  the 
people  more  aware  that,  as  individ- 
uals, they  are  truly  a  viable  factor  in 
society. 

Arthur  Manes,  President  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  of 
Broward  Community  College,  has  an- 
swered to  the  edicts  of  Broward 
County's  Grand  Jury  by  lending  sup- 
portive force  towards  improving 
apathy  via  communication. 

In  addition,  the  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute at  Broward  Community  College 
is  also  demonstrating  its  effectiveness 
and  has  the  outreach  mechanism, 
supplying  excellent  community  orient- 
ed police  graduates. 

According  to  Mr.  John  Woodward, 
Director  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Unit,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration  is  planning  bet- 
ter communications  for  the  twenty- 
nine  contingency  police  departments 
and  its  sheriff's  department. 

The  "sober  awakening"  has  been  a 
long  time  coming,  maybe  it  will  catch 
up  with  poverty  and  apathy. 
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cB^edom  for  tt\e  Other 


by  Christina  Snyder 


I  am  a  twenty-two  year  old  woman 
and  a  handicapped  victim.  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  people  giving  me  self  pity 
and  attaching  labels  that  are  fused 
with  the  personality  of  a  physically 
handicapped  victim. 

To  me,  it  does  not  matter  how 
handicapped  a  person  is.  People  are 
apt  to  classify  me  as  an  incompetent 
idiot.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference, 
whether  a  physically  handicapped 
victim  is  a  bright  student  or  severely 
retarded.  The  attitude  of  the  unin- 
formed and  the  insensitive  is  to  avoid 
our  presence  as  human  beings  with 
basic  psychological  needs.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  fortunate  individuals, 
stricken  with  cerebral  palsy,  that  was 
not  inflicted  with  brain  damage.  And, 
unlike  so  many  others,  I  have  the  abil- 
ity to  write  and  say  what  I  feel.  I  un- 
derstand that  I  have  a  right  to  a  free 
and  happy  life. 

It  is  quite  frustrating  to  be  treated 


like  a  two  year  old  child.  Some  people 
think  that  I  cannot  handle  responsibil- 
ity and  that  I  am  unable  to  be  inde- 
pendent. While  it  is  true  that  I  need 
some  special  care  for  my  physical  well 
being,  it  is  not  true  that  I  should  be  a 
total  burden  on  the  people  around  me. 
There  are  many  people  that  are  phy- 
sically handicapped  that  have  no  will 
to  advance.  Some  have  parents  that 
regard  their  presence  as  vegetables, 
only  to  be  committed  to  a  decrepid  in- 
stitution. Institutional  conditioning 
does  not  have  the  trained  staff  or  time 
to  supply  the  basic  personality  moti- 
vations such  as  self  worth,  safety, 
self-esteem,  sexual  gratification,  or 
simple  awareness  of  one's  self.  Most 
institutionalized  victims  are  left  in  a 
stagnant  state  of  total  isolation  and 
lead  a  life  of  loneliness. 

There  are  people  with  brilliant 
minds  that  have  twisted  and  deformed 
bodies.  They  only  need  to  be  given  the 
chance  to  prove  their  usefulness. 

Sometimes  I  read  articles  concern- 
ing the  thoughtfulness  of  people  who 
are  helping  the  handicapped  make 
better  lives  for  themselves.  But  I  have 
never  seen  anything  in  print  that  con- 
cerns the  "other"  problems  of  the 
handicapped.  Such  articles  never  ap- 
pear concerning  drug  abuse,  alcoho- 
lism, or  sexual  activity  among  the 
handicapped.  Sex  is  usually  a  closed 
subject  when  it  concerns  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

I  plan  to  enter  the  field  of  psycholo- 
gy and  would  prefer  to  work  with 
physically  handicapped  victims  that 
feel  that  all  there  is  to  life  is  getting  up 
in  the  morning  and  going  back  to  bed 
at  night.  I  think  that  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  educate  the  parents  of  the 
physically  handicapped  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  various 
responsibilities  involved  in  raising  a 
handicapped  child.  I  am  not  fighting 
for  myself.  I  am  fighting  for  others, 
and  those  yet  to  be  born. 
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by  Kevin  Pearce 

A  young  woman  sits  in  a  chair  in  a 
dimly  lit,  sound-proofed  room.  Wires 
are  running  from  her  head  to  the 
equipment  around  her.  An  instructor 
sitting  nearby  tells  her  to  sound  the 
tone  and  hold  it  there.  Without  the 
woman  moving  a  muscle,  the .  tone 
sounds.  A  few  seconds  later  the  in- 
structor tells  her  to  shut  it  off.  In- 
stantly the  sound  stops.  She  controls 
the  tone  with  her  mind. 

In  a  similar  set-up  a  man  watches  a 
light  display  as  he  speeds  up,  holds 
steady,  or  slows  down  his  heart,  all 
while  lying  flat  on  his  back. 

These  people  aren't  masters  of  Yo- 
ga or  Zen;  they  are  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans controlling  their  own  "involun- 
tary" body  processes.  The  method 
they  are  using  is  called  biofeedback. 
By  being  made  aware  of  one's  brain 
waves,  heart  beat,  or  nearly  any  other 
body  function,  it  would  seem  that  a 
person  can  learn  to  control  it. 
Tuning  in  Your  Body 

For  years  practitioners  of  Yoga  and 
Zen  have  been  demonstrating  tremen- 
dous control  of  their  bodies.  While 
connected  to  reliable  recording  in- 
struments they  have  shown  their  abil- 
ity to  control  their  hearts  (one  — 
Swami  Rama  —  can  stop  his  heart  for 
from  ten  to  thirty  seconds)  body  tem- 
peratures, and  brain  waves  with 
amazing  agility. 

Now,  with  biofeedback,  almost  any- 
one can  learn  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
trol in  a  short  period  of  time.  Such  a 
person  cannot  approach  the  level  of 
the  Eastern  mystics,  but  he  can  learn 
controls  that  are  very  beneficial  to  his 
health. 


Modern  biofeedback  works  with  the 
electricity  given  off  by  the  activity  of 
muscles  and  nerves.  These  tiny  vol- 
tages are  called  biopotentials  and  can 
be  measured  and  analyzed.  Brain 
wave  activity  is  measured  by  the  elec- 
troencephalogram (EEG);  cardiovas- 
cular activity  by  the  electrocardio- 
graph (EKG);  and  muscle  activity  by 
the  electromyograph  (EMG).  When 
connected  to  these  machines  the  sub- 
ject gets  signals  as  to  what  his  body  is 
doing.  The  type  of  signal  is  irrelevant; 
the  fact  that  the  subject  can  sense 
what  before  was  unknown  is  essen- 
tail. 

With  most  biofeedback  training  you 
do  not  directly  think,  slow  down  heart 
or  produce  alpha  waves;  instead  you 
learn  thought  patterns  which  result  in 
the  desired  effect.  Every  person  has  a 
different  way  of  control  but  the  result 
is  the  same. 

Biofeedback  is  not  simple  condition- 
ing. Conditioning  involves  eliciting  a 
desired  response  from  an  unnatural 
stimulus  through  reward  and  punish- 
ment. Biofeedback  involves  neither 
reward,  punishment,  nor  stimuli.  It 
only  gives  information.  For  example, 
at  the  sound  of  a  tone  one's  heart  does 
not  automatically  speed  up.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tone  has  let  the  person 
know  that  he  has  increased  his  heart 
rate.  The  tone  responds  to  the  person, 
not  vice  versa. 

Biofeedback  is  a  relatively  new 
field.  In  1901  J.  H.  Bair  set  up  a  me- 
chanical feedback  loop  to  teach  sub- 
jects to  wiggle  their  ears,  but  the 
feedback  concept  was  largely  ignored 
until  1958.  In  that  year  Dr.  Joe  Kamiya 


began  research  in  teaching  control  of 
alpha  waves  —  those  brain  waves  as- 
sociated with  relaxation  and  a  pas- 
sive, dreamlike  state.  In  the  early 
1960's,  Neal  Miller,  Ph.D.  of  Rockefell- 
er University,  taught  rats  to  control 
their  autonomic  body  functions  with 
biofeedback. 

Since  this  early  research,  biofeed- 
back has  come  a  long  way.  Today  it  is 
being  used  to  teach  control  over  ev- 
erything from  brain  waves  to  blood 
pressure. 

Mind  Over  Mind 

At  first  glance,  the  most  intriguing 
and  spectacular  application  of  bio- 
feedback is  mind  control.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise that  so  many  researchers  have 
delved  into  it  since  Kamiya  first  start- 
ed studying  alpha  waves.  Most  re- 
search involves  alpha  waves  because 
they  are  the  most  easily  detected  and 
studied. 

The  brain  constantly  emits  waves  of 
varying  amplitude  and  frequency.  The 
frequencies  range  from  .2  cycles  per 
second  (Hz)  during  sleep  to  28  Hz  dur- 
ing periods  of  excitement,  tension,  or 
arousal.  In  descending  order  from  the 
shortest  to  the  longest  wave  lengths, 
the  waves  are  called:  beta,  alpha, 
theta,  and  delta.  Beta  is  associated 
with  excitement;  delta  with  deep 
sleep. 

Alpha  (7.5  to  13  Hz)  is  a  dreamlike 
state,  and  is, described  by  most  people 
as  a  pleasant,  floating  sensation  often 
accompanied  by  illusions  and  memor- 
ies. Alpha  is  an  in-between  state;  one 
can  pay  some  attention  to  what  is  go- 
ing on,  and  respond,  while  in  alpha. 


Biofeedback  helps  people  to  recog- 
nize alpha,  and  produce  it  at  will.  The 
feedback  signal  may  be  anything  from 
a  monotone  to  a  brain  powered  toy. 
Barbara  B.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  has  a  toy 
train  which  responds  to  alpha  waves. 
The  larger  the  waves,  the  faster  the 
train  goes.  She  also  has  a  race-car  set 
with  which  two  people  race,  controll- 
ing the  speed  of  their  cars  as  they 
shoot  around  the  curves  and  down  the 
straight-aways,  all  with  their  minds. 

Musician  David  Rosenboom  pre- 
sented a  biofeedback  brain  wave  con- 
cert in  1971  at  the  Automation  House 
in  New  York  City.  He  fed  alpha  activi- 
ty into  a  computer  and  then  to  an  ARP 
synthesizer,  producing  a  wierd  musi- 
cal effect. 

The  practical  applications  of  al- 
pha training  are  questionable.  Dr. 
William  A.  Love  is  a  psychologist  who 
directs  the  biofeedback  lab  at  Nova 
University  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Flori- 
da. According  to  him,  it  is  accepted 
among  biofeedback  researchers  that 
alpha  can  be  taught,  but  few  can  see 
much  value  in  it.  It  is  a  nice  relaxing 
feeling,  but  it  isn't  a  short  cut  to  nir- 
vanna.  Swami  Rama,  the  now-be- 
coming-famous guru  mentioned  ear- 
lier, says  that  alpha  training  may  be  a 
useful  start  towards  meditation,  but 
that  it  cannot  replace  it. 

Love  added  that  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
"high"  experience  out  of  alpha  one 
has  to  first  produce  the  waves,  and 
also  expect  some  kind  of  altered-con- 
sciousness  experience.  Drug-oriented 
subjects  often  report  "trips"  when  in 
alpha,  while  other  people  simply  re- 
port a  relaxed,  floating  sensation. 


Profiting  on  the  misconceptions  of 
alpha  training,  several  companies  are 
mass-producing  cheap  alpha  feed- 
back machines  which  usually  monitor 
eye  or  scalp  movements  common  to, 
but  not  necessarily  indicating,  alpha 
activity.  These  inaccurate  toys  sup- 
posedly enable  the  buyer  to  explore 
his  inner  self. 

Despite  the  dead  ends  of  alpha,  Dr. 
Joe  Kamiya  believes  that  EEG  training 
could  become  very  useful  in  treating 
behavorial  problems  and  in  teaching 
relaxation.  Xerox  is  considering  the 
use  of  alpha  training  in  teaching  busi- 
nessmen to  relax  and  function  better 
under  stress. 

Perhaps  a  more  promising  field  of 
study  in  EEG  is  theta  research.  Theta 
waves  are  lower  in  frequency  than  al- 
pha, and  seem  to  associate  more  with 
vivid  imagery,  transcendental  think- 
ing, and  creativity.  People  normally 
produce  theta  just  before  going  to 
sleep. 

Dr.  Elmer  Green,  head  of  the  Psy- 
chophisiology  Lab  at  the  Menninger 
Foundation  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  is 
working  on  a  grant  to  find  out  if  theta 
enhances  creativity.  In  the  past  many 
people  have  reported  getting  revela- 
tions or  having  bursts  of  creativity 
and  insight  while  in  a  dream-like 
state.  Among  them  is  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  who  said  that  he  often  pro- 
duced complete  plots  by  commanding 
the  "brownies"  of  his  mind  to  "spin 
yarns"  when  he  was  in  a  trance-like 
state.  Another  is  the  German  Chemist, 
Kekules,  who  devised  a  famous  theory 
of  molecular  construction  as  he 
watched  atoms  "gambole"  before  his 


eyes  and  form  into  rings. 

Green's  work  is  not  conclusive  yet, 
but  many  subjects  do  report  dream- 
like images  which  the  EEG  shows  to 
occur  when  they  are  in  theta. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  research  in  EEG 
biofeedback  looks  promising.  After 
all,  the  brain  does  control  the  body 
and  behavior,  and  further  study  may 
provide  inroads  into  the  understand- 
ing of  the  mind. 

Mind  and  Muscles 

According  to  Dr.  Love,  the  most 
productive  and  successful  use  of  bio- 
feedback is  for  muscle  tension.  Ten- 
sion is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  a 
number  of  psychosomatic  illnesses; 
the  most  common  being  tension  head- 
aches. Dr.  Love  has  had  great  success 
in  relieving  these  headaches  by 
teaching  patients  to  relax  their  fore- 
head muscles.  This  is  done  by  feeding 
the  electrical  activity  of  the  muscles 
into  an  EMG  which  activates  a  signal 
to  the  patient. 

EMG  training  is  also  used  to  teach 
total  relaxation.  True  muscle  relaxa- 
tion can- lead  to  great  changes  in 
awareness  and  physiology.  It  is  totally 
beneficial,  but  it  usually  needs  to  be 
taught.  A  person  may  think  he  is  re- 
laxing, but  a  lot  of  tension  is  needed  to 
keep  him  in  a  "relaxed"  position. 

Muscle  control  works  in  the  oppo- 
site way  also.  Biofeedback  is  helpful 
in  rehabilitating  stroke  and  paralysis 
victims.  The  EMG  detects  the  slightest 
muscle  activity  that  would  otherwise 
go  unnoticed.  The  patient  thus  learns 
to  use  paralyzed  muscles. 

The  idea  of  total  muscle  control 
does  not  sound  far  fetched  when  the 


TO   BIRTH  CONTROL  PILLS 
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discovery  made  by  0.  A.  Martenson 
and  Virginia  Harrison  is  considered. 
They  found  that  a  person  can  volun- 
tarily fire  at  will  a  single  motor 
nueron  in  the  spinal  cord.  Subjects 
learned  to  dp  this  by  watching  an 
oscilliscope  and  identifying  the  activi- 
ty of  individual  nuerons. 

Mind  and  Heart  Meet 

Equally  as  important  as  control  of 
muscle  tension,  but  harder  to  teach,  is 
control  of  the  heart  and  blood  pres- 
sure. Hypertension  is  a  leading  killer 
in  the  U.S.,  because  hypertension  is 
high  blood  pressure,  and  that  usually 
leads  to  heart  attack. 

There  are  several  leading  biofeed- 
back researchers  working  on  hyper- 
tension. Among  them  is  Dr.  Love.  He 
said  that  the  need  for  biofeedback  is 
greatest  in  this  area  because  high 
blood  pressure  is  nearly  impossible 
for  a  person  to  detect  in  himself.  Love 
has  successfully  stabilized  the  blood 
pressure  in  many  patients  through  the 
use  of  biofeedback.  Good  EKG  bio- 
feedback equipment  is  costly.  At  Nova 
they  are  presently  working  on  a  pro- 
totype computerized  EKG  feedback 
setup  which  Love  expects  will  cost 
about  $15,000. 

Another  very  common  problem  in- 
volving the  blood  is  migraine  head- 


aches. Migraines  are  caused  by  a 
swelling  of  the  blood  vessels  in  the 
head  causing  a  throbbing  pain.  Henry 
Adams  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
has  taught  patients  to  control  the 
bloodflow  to  their  heads  by  controlling 
the  temperature  of  their  heads.  This 
relieves  the  pressure  and  the  head- 
ache. 

Dr.  Elmer  Green  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Sargent,  both  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation,  are  doing  similar  work. 
They  teach  the  patients  to  heat  their 
hands  and  cool  their  heads,  relieving 
the  headache  in  the  same  manner  that 
Adams  does. 

Probably  the  most  important  control 
of  the  cardiovascular  system  is  that  of 
the  heart  itself.  At  the  Gerentology 
Research  Center  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Development, 
Dr.  Bernard  Engel,  psychologist,  and 
Dr.  Eugene  Bleeker,  cardiovascular 
specialist,  are  teaching  people  to  con- 
trol their  hearts.  They  use  visual  feed- 
back in  the  form  of  red,  green,  and 
yellow  lights.  The  patient  lies  on  a 
bed,  connected  to  the  EKG  which  con- 
trols the  display.  Red  means  slow 
down  the  heart;  green  means  speed 
up;  yellow  means  stay  the  same.  By 
watching  the  lights  the  patients  even- 
tually  learn   to   control    their   heart 


rates  or  stop  arrhythmias.  After 
training,  the  patients  are  weaned  off 
the  biofeedback  loop  and  learn  to 
control  their  hearts  by  themselves. 
One  woman  could  control  her  heart 
after  two  years.  The  value  of  such 
training  in  avoiding  heart  attacks  is 
obvious. 

Biofeedback  may  prove  useful  in 
many  other  areas.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  it  to  pacify  hyperki- 
netic school  children  instead  of  having 
to  use  the  drug  Ritalin  as  is  now  done 
in  severe  cases.  It  may  also  be  useful 
in  teaching  children  to  pay  attention 
by  teaching  them  to  keep  their  minds 
in  beta.  Motivation  of  the  child  is  the 
only  problem. 

Dr.  Arman  Khan  is  teaching  child 
asthmatics  to  keep  their  bronchials 
open.  The  child  breathes  into  a 
machine  which  indicates  his  breath- 
flow.  By  watching  a  meter  the  child 
learns  to  keep  the  bronchia  open. 

Other  new  research  ranges  from 
curing  drug  addiction  to  controlling 
ovulation  to  stopping  intestinal  prob- 
lems. If  the  trend  continues  we  may 
see  biofeedback  replacing  everything 
from  Alka-Seltzer  to  birth  control 
pills;  and  everybody  carrying  around 
the  secrets  of  their  good  health  in 
their  heads. 


BIOFEEDBACK: 
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With  the  rising  costs  of  medicine  to- 
day and  the  increase  in  drug  depen- 
dency in  all  segments  of  today's  soci- 
ety, biofeedback  is  a  breakthrough  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  many  problems 
presented  by  the  ever  present  stigma 
that  faces  all  men  —  that  of  ill  health 
and  disease. 


Biofeedback  is  merely  feedback 
from  instrumentation  such  as  an  elec- 
troencephalograph (EEG)  on  how  var- 
ious parts  of  the  body  are  functioning, 
such  as  the  eyelids,  the  brain,  the 
heart  and  other  muscle  groups  and 
organs  in  the  body.  It  offers  new  hope 
for  many  unfortunate  people  who  are 


dependent  on  the  money  oriented 
medical  system  in  the  United  States.  It 
shows  great  promise  for  those  poor 
and  middle  class  people  who  now  find 
they  must  resort  to  drugs  in  one  form 
or  another  as  a  result  of  the  skyrock- 
eting costs  of  doctors  and  hospitals. 
As  stated  in  Biofeedback  by  Gay 
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Luce  and  Erik  Peper,  "...  Biofeedback 
puts  the  emphasis  back  on  training, 
rather  than  the  'miracle  pill'  or  surge- 
ry and  indicates  that  the  mind  itself 
can  be  trained  to  do  most  of  the  things 
that  mind-changing  drugs  are  used 
for." 

In  general,  most  Americans  are  in- 
credibly ignorant  about  their  own 
bodily  processes  and  how  to  master 
them.  Even  the  simple  method  of  learn- 
ing how  to  relax  is  a  notion  foreign  to 
many  American  minds.  Learning  the 
technique  of  relaxation  would  rid  a 
patient  of  many  psychosomatic  relat- 
ed health  problems,  according  to  Dr. 
Love,  presently  engaged  in  biofeed- 
back research  at  Nova  University. 

Learning  to  relax  is  a  basic  problem 
in  American  society.  As  related  by 
Marvin  Karlins  and  Lew  M.  Andrews 
in  Biofeedback,  "If  we  wish  to  beceme 
connoisseurs  of  our  inner  world,  we 
must  develop  the  ability  to  look  inside 
ourselves,  to  focus  our  attention  in- 
ward and  listen  for  signals  the  un- 
trained ear  cannot  hear."  Karlins  and 
Andrews  further  state  in  the  United 
States  this  is  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
complish for  three  reasons. 

First  is  the  problem  of  attitude.  As 
Westerners  we  have  not  been  taught 
to  look  inward  —  to  feel  the  blood 
flow,  to  hear  the  heart  beat  or  as  one 
psychologist  put  it,  "to  play  upon  our 
internal  'organs.'  If  anything  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  that  area 
within  our  skin  verges  on  the  disgust- 
ing." 

Second  is  the  problem  of  cultural 
noise.  "The  signals  from  our  body  are 
exquisitely  soft;  to  hear  them  one  must 
find  a  quiet  place  and  devote  his  en- 
tire attention  to  their  detection  ... 
Even  if  we  assume  the  average  Ameri- 
can could  detect  his  body  signals,  how 
could  he  be  expected  to  hear  them 
above  the  din  and  bustle  of  his  daily 
life?" 

Finally  there  is  the  problem  of  time 
pressure.  "In  the  U.S.  it  is  almost  a 
national  value  to  be  in  a  rush.  Learn- 
ing to  recognize  the  symphonies  of  our 
inner  self  is  a  time  consuming  passion 
for  the  serious  meditator.  That  means 
it  is  out  of  reach  for  most  citizens  in 
our  clock  conscious  culture." 

Biofeedback  instruments  would  be 
helpful  in  showing  a  person  the  way  to 
relaxation  by  letting  him  know  when 


he  has  reached  the  desired  level  of 
consciousness.  After  a  few  sessions 
with  biofeedback  instruments,  the  pa- 
tient would  no  longer  need  the  equip- 
ment and  would  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  relaxing  state  of  awareness 
through  his  own  efforts. 

Along  with  showing  a  person  the 
way  to  a  state  of  relaxation  which  eli- 
minates many  psychosomatic  illnesses 
associated  with  the  stress  and  strain 
of  every  day  living  in  modern  society, 
biofeedback  training  is  presently  be- 
ing used  in  clinics  around  the  country 
in  combating  insomnia,  hypertension, 
headaches,  high  blood  pressure  and 
similar  illnesses  which  many  people 
attempt  to  treat  by  ingesting  some 
form  of  drug.  Biofeedback  training 
would  be  a  preferable  alternative  to 
drug  dependency  in  many  cases. 

For  instance,  many  insomniacs  help 
find  sleep  by  relying  on  drugs  which 
may  be  habit-forming  or  which  may 
develop  undesirable  side  effects  (such 
as  some  sleeping  compounds  like  the 
"hypnotic  drugs"  will  interfere  with 
parts  of  the  sleeping  cycle  necessary 
to  mental  health).  Recent  evidence  in- 
dicates how  seriously  the  American 
fee-for-service,  curative  rather  than 
preventative,  medical  system  is  lack- 
ing. Statistics  show  that  the  U.S.  is  on- 
ly 18th  in  industrial  nations  in  life  ex- 
pectancy for  men  and  11th  for  women. 
Middle  aged  men  show  a  higher  death 
rate  than  anywhere  in  Western  Eur- 
ope. The  infant  mortality  in  the  U.S. 
ranks  lower  than  13  other  countries. 

Other  nations  less  medically  ad- 
vanced than  the  U.S.  usually  spends 
less  on  their  medical  systems  than  the 
U.S.  but  they  have  instituted  national 
health  care  programs  that  bring 
medical  information  needed  for  all 
citizens  —  either  through  a  national 
system  of  medical  clinics  available  to 
everyone,  a  national  health  service  or 
nationwide  health  insurance. 

With  the  establishment  of  nation- 


wide medical  clinics  involved  with 
biofeedback  training  procedures, 
available  at  reasonable  costs,  many 
more  people  could  be  more  aware  of 
their  own  health  situation.  They 
would  be  better  able  to  recognize 
dangerous  medical  signals  and  so 
prevent  an  illness  before  it  became 
too  widespread.  Many  people  would 
no  longer  have  to  seek  answers  to 
their  medical  problems  through  the 
use  of  drugs  or  spend  enormous 
amounts  of  money  on  other  skyrocket- 
ing medical  costs  they  don't  really 
need. 

Biofeedback  as  a  science  is  still  in 
its  early  stages  of  development  and 
still  needs  enough  research  and  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  is  feasible  for 
widespread  use  by  the  masses,  with- 
out proper  medical  supervision.  But 
combined  with  other  established 
medical  advances  under  the  trained 
eyes  of  medical  authorities,  biofeed- 
back has  proven  to  alleviate  people  of 
various  sicknesses  that  other  medical 
procedures  alone  could  not  overcome. 

Already  in  clinics  around  the  nation 
it  has  helped  people  with  many  health 
problems  such  as  anxiety,  high  blood 
pressure,  insomnia,  muscular  ties  and 
heart  disease.  It  promises  a  break- 
through in  medical  technology  which 
until  recently  was  out  of  reach  for 
most  people.  But  it  must  overcome  the 
obstacles  of  the  profit  seeking  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  against 
medical  reform,  and  the  powerful 
drug  companies  with  their  enormous 
propaganda  machines. 

If  enough  people  are  aware  of  the 
medical  problems  inherent  in  this 
country,  maybe  some  day  biofeedback 
training,  along  with  other  restricted 
medical  findings,  can  become  a  reality 
to  the  millions  of  poor  and  middle 
class  unable  to  get  proper  medical  at- 
tention because  of  climbing  medical 
costs. 
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SOCIAL 


by  Mimi  Mintzer 


Alcoholic  beverages  are  accepted 
and  popular  throughout  the  world. 
Many  people  drink  for  pleasure,  some 
drink  for  relaxation,  and  others  drink 
to  be  accepted  by  their  peer  group; 
however,  most  of  these  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
pastime.  In  fact,  one  in  every  eighteen 
beginning  drinkers  will  become  an  al- 
coholic. In  1972,  the  estimated  number 
of  alcoholics  in  the  United  States  was 
10  million,  and  that  figure  is  rising  3 
per  cent  annually.  The  alcoholic's  be- 
havior, the  effects  his  alcoholism  has 
on  his  family,  on  others,  and  on  him- 
self proves  that  this  disease  is  one  of 
the  dreadful  social  problems  in  the 
United  States  today. 

Alcoholism  is  a  chronic  illness 
characterized  by  the  habitual  ex- 
cessive drinking  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages to  the  extent  that  health  and 
social  functioning  are  impared. 

The  word  alcohol  came  from  New 
and  Medieval  Latin  defined  as  "a 
liquid  produced  by  distillation."  The 
word  first  appeared  in  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  came  from  the 


Old  Spanish  al-kuhal  or  al-kuhl.  Alco- 
hol was  originally  a  metallic  powder 
used  in  the  East  to  stain  the  eyelids; 
however  that  meaning  is  now  obso- 
lete. Although  there  is  no  synonym  for 
alcoholism,  in  popular  usage  it  is  often 
used  interchangeably  with  drunken- 
ness, heavy  or  excessive  drinking,  or 
inebriety.  However,  there  is  a  major 
difference  between  an  alcoholic  and  a 
drunkard.  The  distinction  lies  in  the 
compulsive  nature  of  the  alcoholic's 
drinking.  The  alcoholic  remains  an  al- 
coholic despite  ordinary  change  of 
external  circumstances;  the  drunkard 
may  be  reformed  if  the  provoking  cir- 
cumstances are  improved.  Keller 
stated  in  1962,  "Alcoholism  is  a  psy- 
chogenic dependence  on  or  a  psysio- 
logical  addiction  to  alcohol,  mani- 
fested by  the  inability  of  the  alcoholic 
consistently  to  control  either  the  start 
of  drinking  or  its  termination  once 
started..." 

There  are  many  symptoms  that 
show  up  in  the  behavior  of  the  poten- 
tial alcoholic.  For  example,  his  behav- 
ior   becomes    self-destructive    as    he 
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neglects  his  health  and  drinks  excess- 
ively. He  finds  it  hard  to  sleep  and 
loses  much  of  his  appetite.  The  rela- 
tionships he  has  with  other  people 
weakens  drastically,  resulting  in  in- 
creasing isolation  and  decreasing 
work  production.  Also,  many  com- 
ments reveal  the  despair  and  depres- 
sion he  feels.  Once  he  becomes  an  al- 
coholic his  whole  personality  changes. 
An  example  of  this  is  Carl  Mason,  a 
forty  year  old  executive  in  a  major 
company.  Carl  has  problems  with 
interpersonal  relationships  because 
he  is  immature,  impulsive,  and  hostile 
to  the  co-workers  that  try  to  befriend 
him.  He  is  also  hyper-sensitive  and 
has  little  tolerence  for  anxiety  or  frus- 
tration. This  results  in  his  low  self- 
esteem,  which  is  usually  masked  by 
assertions  of  superiority.  His  depres- 
siveness  is  partly  due  to  his  self-pun- 
ishment and  self-destructive  behav- 
ior. Carl  also  compulsively  denies 
obvious  problems  and  his  drinking  be- 
havior. Finally,  after  inquiring  with 
his  wife  and  doctor  about  his  family 
life  and  physical   condition,   all   the 
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gathered  facts  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  alcoholism. 

With  alcoholism,  the  family  suffers 
the  most  harm  because  they  are  cons- 
tantly exposed  to  the  emotional  and 
economic  effects  of  the  alcoholic's  be- 
havior. When  a  parent  is  an  alcoholic, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  be  emotion- 
ally stable.  The  children  feel  shameful 
because  the  neighbors  gossip  and 
their  friends  taunt  them.  The  family 
lacks  the  stability  necessary  to  the 
children  in  order  for  them  to  be 
secure  within  themselves.  When  the 
alcoholic  parent  is  sober,  he  could  be 
the  nicest  man  possible;  however, 
when  he  is  drunk,  he  changes  into  a 
mean  and  brutally  unpredictable  per- 
son. 

The  children's  companions  imitate 
their  father  weaving  down  the  street, 
and  small  boys  make  excuses  so  they 
do  not  have  to  go  places  with  their 
father.  The  daughters  are  ashamed  to 
invite  their  boyfriends  to  the  house. 
The  risk  of  embarrassment  is  too 
great  for  the  children  to  feel  a  part  of 
the  home.  Also,  many  times  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  made  to  feel 
guilty.  The  alcoholic  often  shifts  the 
blame  of  his  drinking  to  the  presum- 
ably intolerable  faults  of  those  around 
him.  His  behavior  seems  to  be  justified 
by  his  wife's  shrewishness,  his  chil- 
dren's delinquency,  and  because  the 
loved  ones  he  did  so  much  for  were 
determined  to  make  him  miserable. 
Confusion  also  troubles  the  minds  of 
the  alcoholic's  children. 

Men  alcoholics  out  number  women 
6  to  1;  therefore,  the  father  is  gener- 
ally the  alcoholic  in  the  family.  The 
children  wonder  why  he  does  not  take 
part  in  family  activities  like  their 
friend's  fathers  do.  Furthermore, 
mother  may  assume  complete  finan- 
cial responsibility  —  reversing  the 
usual  roles.  Even  if  the  husband 
works,  the  wife  will  usually  have  to 
handle  the  money  or  the  husband  will 
spend  it  all.  Violence  is  also  a  common 
characteristic  in  the  alcoholic's  per- 
sonality. 

A  respectable  and  placid  man  when 
sober  will  have  uncontrollable  rages 
when  drunk.  The  children  are  cons- 
tantly agonized  by  impulsive  parental 
attitudes  which  swing  from  senseless 


generosity  to  equally  unreasonable 
harshness.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  alcoholic  frequency  ab- 
dicates his  role  as  a  parent  except 
when  drunk.  These  times  he  feels  a 
need  to  assert  his  authority,  ex- 
pecially  if  crossed.  The  children  react 
with  fear  or  contempt.  Respect  is  al- 
most invariably  lacking. 

The  children  also  suffer  from  their 
sense  of  value  being  distorted.  In  some 
homes  it  is  routine  for  the  wife  to  call 
work  Monday  morning  and  uses  their 
husband's  bad  cold  as  the  reason  for 
his  absenteeism;  meanwhile,  the  chil- 
dren know  their  mother  is  lying. 
Therefore,  they  often  wonder  why 
their  parents  can  lie  when  they  are 
told  not  to.  Hearing  different  stories 
from  each  parent  adds  to  the  confu- 
sion the  children  already  feel.  The  al- 
coholic parent  would  ask  the  children 
for  sympathy  saying  their  partner  is 
fiendish  and  is  harrassing  him;  mean- 
while, the  nonalcoholic  parent  retali- 
ates by  blaming  everything  on  drink- 
ing. The  children  react  in  different 
ways,  some  take  sides,  and  others  try 
to  withdraw  to  neutral  emotional  cor- 
ners. However,  most  of  them  are  hurt 
to  some  degree. 

The  alcoholic's  behavior  effects  not 
only  himself  and  his  family,  but 
friends  and  relatives  also.  His  disrup- 
tive influences  often  result  in  broken 
homes  (separation,  divorce),  burden- 
some welfare  and  relief  payments, 
fatal  traffic  accidents,  and  sometimes 
even  homicide  or  suicide,  all  of  which 
have  an  extreme  emotional  impact  on 
those  around  him.  The  cost  to  society 
directly  related  to  alcoholism  is  an 
outrageous  $15  billion  annually. 

Almost  half  of  the  5.5  million  arrests 
annually  in  the  United  States  are  re- 
lated to  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Officials 
estimate  the  cost  for  arrest,  trial  and 
jailing  at  more  than  100  million  dollars 
a  year.  Alcoholics  are  also  the  target 
for  86  million  dollars  in  Federal 
spending  each  year.  Industry  bears  a 
great  burden  also.  The  alcoholic  not 
only  loses  time  from  his  own  job  but 
is  a  serious  accident  hazard  to  other 
people  working  around  him.  Ten 
million  dollars  are  lost  by  the  nations 
employers  each  year  because  of  ab- 
senteeism and  low  productivity  by 
the  alcoholic  personal.  Furthermore, 


they  are  said  to  be  absent  2Vi  times  as 
frequently  as  their  co-workers. 
"Excessive  drinking  is  responsible  for 
more  loss  to  industry  than  all  other 
diseases  combined..."  Also,  drunk 
drivers  cause  50  per  cent  of  all  traffic 
fatalities.  In  1973,  the  number  of  these 
deaths  rose  to  55,000.  Alcoholism  is 
blamed  for  80,000  deaths  a  year  due 
to  traffic  fatalities,  homicides  and  sui- 
cides. 

The  alcoholic  suffers  much  emo- 
tional and  economic  insecurity  him- 
self. Many  lose  one  job  after  another, 
leading  to  financial  disaster.  Each  job 
may  mark  a  downstep  in  the  employ- 
ment scale  until  the  drinker  loses  all 
pride  and  respect  for  himself,  often 
resulting  in  increasing  drinking.  A 
false  effort  to  maintain  his  ego  may 
result  in  the  alcoholic's  refusing  em- 
ployment unsuited  to  his  abilities  and 
then  later  finding  no  jobs  open. 

However,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  only  approximately  5  per  cent 
of  the  alcoholics  ever  arrive  at  Skid 
Row.  Most  of  them  are  in  every  trade, 
business,  and  profession.  Also,  the  life 
expectancy  of  the  alcoholic  is  cut  by 
twelve  to  fourteen  years.  The  in- 
surance companies  realize  this,  and 
when  they  find  out  a  person  is  an  al- 
coholic, they  cut  off  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  expectancy  and  adjust 
their  premium  accordingly. 

Alcoholics  are  dying  in  our  midst 
under  diagnoses  that  mask  alcohol- 
ism. In  hospitals  they  are  catergorized 
as:  cirrhosis,  pancreatitis,  peripheral 
neuropathy,  acute  or  chronic  brain 
syndrome,  anemia,  G.I.  bleeding,  and 
esophageal  varices  —  all  often  being 
consequences  of  the  disease  of  alco- 
holism. The  suicide  rates  are  also  ex- 
tremely high,  although  few  exact  fig- 
ures are  known.  The  incidence  of  al- 
coholism in  suicidal  populations  range 
from  6  to  39  per  cent.  In  a  recent  study 
of  complete  suicides,  39  per  cent  were 
alcoholics  and  19  per  cent  were 
drinking  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

As  a  public  health  problem,  alco- 
holism is  outranked  only  by  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  mental  illness. 
The  extreme  problem  of  alcoholism  in 
the  United  States  must  be  stressed  in 
order  for  beginning  drinkers  to  recon- 
sider, regular  drinkers  to  understand, 
and  alcoholics  to  be  helped. 
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PASTORAL 


COUNSELING 


Article  and  photos  by  Sandy  Ward 


Question:  I've  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  around 
the  college  about  the  Center  for  Pastoral 
Counseling  and  Human  Development  and  I  found 
first  off,  that  no  one's  ever  heard  of  it.  Secondly, 
they  all  want  to  know  exactly  what  is  pastoral 
counseling. 


Question:  I  would  imagine  that  you  get  a  lot  of 
people  turned  off  because  you  are  based  in  the 
churches. 


Question:    But    other    than   that    you're    not 
church  affiliated? 


Question:  There  are  many  people  who  shy 
away  from  anything  religious,  and  more, 
anything  psychological.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
organization  would  bring  together  the  best  of 
these  two. 
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Answer:  Well,  pastoral  counseling  is  really  an  old 
movement  in  the  country  and  the  world.  The  care  of  the  self 
has  been  a  part  of  the  theological  concerns  of  the  church  for 
many  centuries.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  care  of  the 
self,  the  care  of  the  psyche,  has  become  the  province  of  the 
medical  community,  psychiatry  in  particular. 


Answer:  We  use  church  space  and  that's  how  we  can 
operate  within  our  fee  scale. 


Answer:  No.  Our  identity  comes  from  the  church.  I, 
myself,  am  proud  of  being  an  ordained  minister.  But  we  see 
ourselves  as  being  a  resource  to  other  ministers. 


Answer:  Hopefully  that's  true.  There  are  lots  of  times 
when  someone  will  say  I  won't  go  to  a  psychiatrist  because 
I'm  not  crazy.  That's  a  misunderstanding  of  the  role  of  a 
psychiatrist.  People  will  also  say  I  won't  go  see  a  minister 
because  I  can't  stand  religion.  But  we  do  get  people  who  will 
come  and  see  us  who  won't  go  to  Henderson  Clinic.  We  fill 
some  gaps  in  the  services  which  are  provided  strictly  from 
the  mental  health  point  of  view.  We  do  consider  ourselves  as 
mental  health  professionals. 


Question:  Do  you  have  religious  counseling? 


Question:  Do  you  use  any  medical  facilities? 


Question:  For  the  college  student  in  particular, 
I  would  say  one  of  the  biggest  things  is  "What  am 
I  going  to  do  with  my  life?"  Do  you  get  many  like 
that? 


Answer:  We  do  not  have  religious  counseling  in  the 
sense  that  if  somebody  has  a  religious  problem,  they  would 
go  see  their  minister.  But  if  that  problem  is  an  emotional  one, 
depression,  an  anxiety  attack  or  having  trouble  functioning, 
then  the  minister  will  refer  the  person  to  us.  He  might  refer 
them  also  to  Henderson  Clinic  or  to  Family  Services.  But  we 
have  pastors  and  so  we  have  pastoral  concerns,  even 
though  what  we  do  is  not  religious. 


Answer:  We  use  medical  consultants.  If  somebody 
needs  a  lot  of  medication,  we  refer  them  to  a  private 
psychiatrist,  Henderson  Clinic  or  to  someone  where  they 
can  get  medication  on  an  easily  supported  basis.  If  someone 
becomes  very  anxious  and  they  really  need  to  be 
tranquilized,  then  we  would  refer  them  to  our  psychiatric 
consultants  and  they  would  have  one  session  with  the 
person  and  prescribe  medication.  Then  we'd  work  with  the 
psychiatrist  and  let  him  check  the  medication  regularly. 


Answer:  We  do  a  lot  with  young  adults  who  are 
struggling  with  the  question,  "What  do  I  really  want  and 
what  are  my  goals?"  And  usually  in  every  question  like  that 
is  the  whole  issue  of  how  they  see  themselves.  We  help  them 
struggle  with  that  by  asking  the  right  questions  and  helping 
them  find  some  answers. 
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Question:  What  age  and  type  people  do  you 
counsel  the  most? 


Question:  What  kind  of  people  come  to  you? 


Question:  Do  they  bring  their  children? 


Question:    How    would    you    describe    your 
counseling? 
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Answer:  That's  a  rather  interesting  question  because  a 
lot  of  people  thought  when  we  opened  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Center,  we'd  be  seeing  a  lot  of  older  people.  But  I  guess  that 
an  average  age  in  our  case  load  would  fall  around  the 
thirties  and  mid-twenties.  But  it's  so  varied  because  we  see 
a  lot  of  individuals  who  are  having  trouble;  finding  where 
they  want  to  go,  what  they  want  to  be  and  what  they  want  to 
be  about.  We  also  get  young  families,  where  the  parents  are 
in  their  middle  thirties  perhaps  and  are  really  struggling 
with  family  communications. 


Answer:  We  get  a  lot  of  people  who  are  essentially 
asking  the  question,  "How  do  I  get  where  I  want  to  be?  I'm 
locked  in  a  marriage  or  I'm  in  school  and  I  don't  know  what 
it's  about;  I  feel  boxed  in,  I  feel  trapped."  People  in  their 
thirties  and  forties  come  in  and  say,  "I've  got  kids,  I've  got 
success  but  nothing  means  anything  anymore  and  I'm 
anxious  all  the  time." 

Here  we  see  the  human  being  as  something  much  more 
free  and  autonomous  and  we  try  to  get  people  in  touch  with 
their  own  power.  To  begin  to  ask  what  they  want,  and  then 
to  move  forward  in  a  way  they'll  get  some  results.  You  see, 
for  a  lot  of  reasons  we  get  into  feelings  where  we  can't  have 
what  we  want  or  the  only  way  we  can  get  what  we  want  is 
through  negative  behavior.  So  you  find  people  in 
relationships  sabotaging  everything  that's  good,  or  staying 
in  a  relationship  that's  really  destructive.  It  can  happen  in 
business,  education,  family  life,  anywhere.  We  believe  that 
every  person  has  a  right  to  have  what  he  wants.  And  we  try 
to  give  them  that. 


Answer:  Right.  We  do  whole  families  all  the  time.  An 
eight-year-old  kid  probably  knows  more  about  the  family,  or 
as  much  as  anyone  else  in  the  family,  and  is  willing  to  say  a 
lot  more  about  what's  going  on.  The  kids  are  fantastic.  I 
have  a  drawer  full  of  toys  and  we  let  them  get  out  soldiers 
and  dolls  and  they  can  play  while  we're  talking.  They 
always  know  right  where  the  conversation  is  and  what's 
being  said. 


Answer:  Sometimes  we  use  a  process  of  long-term 
growth,  insight-oriented  kinds  of  therapy;  other  times  we 
might  use  TA  (Transactional  Analysis).  If  working  with  a 
group,  the  Gestalt  technique  is  helpful,  we  use  that.  We 
don't  have  any  one  modality  of  therapy  here. 


Question:  About  what  per  cent  of  your  time 
would  you  say  is  devoted  to  training  counselors? 


Question:  You  keep  on  saying  therapy.  What 
exactly  do  you  mean  by  it?  Is  it  a  big  program 
with  a  lot  of  fundamentals  or  some  place  where 
people  come  in  and  talk? 


Question:  This  would  definitely  take  some  time. 


Answer:  In  the  last  year  only  about  ten  per  cent.  But 
that's  beginning  to  grow.  We'll  probably  have  two  training 
groups  this  year;  one  serving  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Hollywood  and  the  other  in  north  Broward,  up  in  Deerfield 
Beach. 


Answer:  If  somebody  only  wants  somebody  to  talk  with, 
they  can  use  any  listening  post  —  a  friend  will  do.  They 
really  don't  want  to  come  here  and  pay  money  for  a  fifty 
minute  hour.  Therapy  is  a  process,  it's  not  a  one-shot  or  two- 
shot  deal.  It's  a  process  where  you  begin  to  talk  more  and 
more  openly  with  a  counselor,  with  a  goal  of  changing.  A 
therapist  is  trained  to  listen  not  only  to  the  words  but  to  the 
emotions  that  are  going  along  with  the  words,  and  to  help 
the  person  to  discover  feelings  and  patterns  about  his  life,  of 
things  which  he's  not  aware  of. 

Often  times  we  see  people  who  do  things  for  reasons 
which  at  one  time  made  a  lot  of  sense.  For  example,  if  a  child 
has  a  rigid  and  explosive  father  who  demands  obedience 
and  conformity,  the  child  has  to  be  very  careful  about  what 
he  does  because  the  most  important  thing  for  him  and  his 
safety  is  to  prevent  this  explosive  anger  form  to  come  out. 

So  he  grows  up  with  the  pattern  of  relating  very 
cautiously  to  men.  He's  not  making  conscious  decisions.  This 
is  an  emotional  conclusion  from  when  he  was  three  or  four 
or  five.  It's  a  conclusion  about  himself  as  well;  "I'm  not  sure 
of  myself"  or  "I'd  better  be  careful  with  what  I  offer  other 
people  because  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  response  I'm  going 
to  get."  That's  appropriate  for  him  when  he's  three  and  he's 
got  to  keep  father  pleased.  But  when  he's  older,  and  he's  still 
cautious  of  his  boss  or  he's  not  saying  what  he  thinks  to  his 
wife  and  he's  feeling  frustrated  because  he  never  quite  says 
what  he  wants  to  say,  he  gets  angry  and  begins  to  get 
headaches  or  similar  symptoms  of  feelings  that  are  held 
inside.  What  he  needs  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  idea  that 
he's  still  doing  what  he  did  when  he  was  a  little  boy  and  now 
he's  not  even  aware  of  it.  The  therapist  is  someone  who  is 
trained  to  find  out  what's  happening  inside  his  head  and  to 
help  him  see  what's  going  on  and  change  it. 


Question:  This  would  definitely  take  some  time. 

Answer:  Yes.  We  could  lay  the  whole  thing  out  in- 
tellectually within  two  or  three  sessions.  But  that's  not  the 
point.  The  issue  is  that  we  have  to  allow  a  trust  to  develop 
between  the  counselor  and  the  counselee  so  that  he  begins 
to  make  emotional  connections  and  to  share  these  feelings. 
He  has  to  get  in  touch  with  it  himself  and  this  raises  a  lot  of 
anxieties  and  you  have  to  take  your  time  and  go  easily  and 
slowly. 
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Question:    Then   you   try   to    develop    close 
relationships? 


Question:  Right.  Like  Freud  sits  back  with  his 
pipe  and  keeps  you  150  feet  away,  and  he  says, 
"Tell  me  what's  your  problem."  That's  no  good, 
you  don't  do  that  at  all,  right? 


Question:  We  hear  about  the  Crisis  Interven- 
tion on  the  radio  all  the  time.  Do  you  have  a 
phone  service? 


Question:  You  don't  advertise.  Do  you  depend 
a  lot  on  your  referrals? 
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Answer:  Well,  I  think  that's  a  part  of  the  healing 
process.  I  believe  that's  the  one  factor  present  in  all  of  the 
different  kinds  of  therapy. 


Answer:  Freud  was  a  pioneer  and  we've  moved  a  long 
way  in  therapy  since  him.  But  while  I'm  so  indebted  to  him,  I 
don't  think  classical  analysis  is  the  answer  to  most  people.  I 
talked  about  a  rather  long-term  process.  But  we  see  a  lot  of 
people  on  a  much  shorter  term  basis,  where  they  want  help 
with  one  particular  problem;  where  they  don't  want  to  go 
into  a  long-term  growth;  insight-oriented  therapy.  We  see 
marriage  couples,  for  example,  and  try  to  teach  them  to 
communicate.  We  do  a  lot  of  couples  counseling,  where 
people  aren't  married  but  are  living  together.  They  come  in 
with  the  same  kind  of  issues;  how  can  we  talk  to  each  other, 
he's  not  hearing  me,  she's  distant,  or  she  wants  affection  all 
the  time  and  she  bugs  me.  We  try  to  help  them  see  what 
baggage  they're  bringing  into  their  relationship  from  the 
past  and  how  they  can  help  each  other  to  get  what  they 
want.  We  do  this  with  families  also.  We  get  adolescents  who 
are  acting  up,  kids  who  are  always  in  trouble  and  we  try  to 
see  what's  happening  in  the  family.  Marriage  counseling  is 
quite  different  from  the  individual  process,  and  family 
counseling  is  again  quite  different. 


Answer:  Yes,  we  have  a  24-hour  phone  that  people  can 
use.  But  Crisis  Intervention  sends  us  a  lot  of  people.  But  for 
any  agency  like  ourselves,  we  work  on  reputation. 


Answer:  We  get  a  lot  of  referrals  from  Henderson  Clinic 
because  we  have  night  hours  and  they  do  not.  We  do  keep 
up  contacts  with  some  of  the  professionals  in  town.  We  also 
receive  referrals  from  ministers,  other  patients,  from 
schools,  from  guidance  counselors,  from  the  courts  and  from 
the  Division  of  Youth  Services. 


Question:  How  are  you  funded  by  the  way? 


Question:  How  do  you  go  about  teaching  other 
clergymen? 


Question:  How  was  your  organization  started? 


Question:  Where  can  someone  get  in  touch 
with  your  organization? 


Answer:  It's  fairly  self-supported.  We  don't  need 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  to  operate.  We  took  a  loan 
out  from  the  bank  but  are  now  receiving  grants.  We  have 
some  public  funds  now  which  will  be  coming  in  over  the  next 
year.  More  people  are  interested  and  involved  to  give  us 
grants.  We  think  we'll  be  able  to  not  only  pay  our  loans 
back,  which  is  not  our  main  interest,  but  also  to  provide 
services  in  more  areas  in  the  county,  and  step  up  our 
training  activities  of  pastors  and  clergymen  and  our 
availability  to  being  involved  with  groups  in  terms  of 
teaching. 


Answer:  We  work  with  clergymen  to  teach  them. basic 
dynamics.  We  have  training  classes  to  develop  their  skills  in 
counseling.  It's  still  a  fact  that  42  per  cent  of  the  American 
public  go  to  their  clergymen  first  in  times  of  trouble.  We 
really  need  clergymen  who  can  sort  out  what's  going  on  with 
people,  where  their  emotional  issues  are  and  whether  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  specialist. 


Answer:  Bob  Kelley,  minister  of  the  First  Christian 
Church  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  was  one  of  the  forces  involved. 
There  was  a  part-time  counseling  center  here,  called  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Family  Counseling  Center,  which  Owen 
Ireland  was  one  of  the  principle  men  involved.  Bob  is  the 
kind  of  minister  who  has  the  vision  to  see  that  we  were  in 
need  of  something  like  what  we  have  now.  The  Institute  of 
Religion  and  Health  in  New  York  City,  where  I  was  being 
trained,  was  looking  to  open  up  something  in  South  Florida. 
The  Institute  is  a  national  organization  which  has  25 
pastoral  counseling  centers  such  as  these  as  affiliates  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  A  colleague  of  mine  came  down  from 
New  York  and  was  looking  around  to  see  whether  a  pastoral 
counseling  service  was  needed  in  the  community,  whether 
the  churches  would  be  in  favor  of  it  and  whether  they  would 
lend  their  support  to  it.  He  ran  into  Owen  Ireland  and  Bob 
Kelley.  They  were  interested  in  the  Institute  because  it 
would  give  them  some  opportunities  they  were  looking  for: 
the  capability  to  do  some  training,  the  availability  of  a 
national  affiliation  and  some  standards.  The  Institute  didn't 
want  to  come  in  and  set  up  something  in  competition  with 
another  organization,  so  we  merged  our  interests  into  the 
Center  for  Pastoral  Counseling  and  Human  Development. 


Answer:  We  have  four  offices:  one  at  First  Christian  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  another  at  Parkway  in  Plantation,  First 
United  Church  in  Hollywood  and  Christ  Methodist  Church  in 
northeast  Fort  Lauderdale,  in  the  Coral  Ridge  area.  We're 
just  opening  counseling  hours  in  Coconut  Creek,  right  across 
from  Broward  Community  College,  North  Campus. 
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Comprehending 
Interpreting  j 
Appreciating 


Most  BCC  students  are  aware  that  |»J  ^^^wi      lnis  is  no  accident'  Tliat  this    vt" 

the  major  dramatic  production  for  this  8  ||fect"  be  developed  and  maintained 

past  term  was  Mother  Courage  and  ^^^^^^^^TO!1111-0118110^  the  play  is  essential  to 
Her  Children,  a  modern  "parable"  ^^^^^^^^|"Brechtian"  heater.  'This  alienation 
play  by  Bertolt  Brecht.  What  most  ^^^^^^^^  I  effect  is  the  medium  in  which  the  mes- 
BCC  students  are  not  aware  of,  how-  ^^^^^^^^g I  sage  of  a  Brecht  play  is  thrust  home. 
ever,  is  that  the  staging  of  Mother  ^§^^^g^^^»ji  To  the  American  audience,  this  may 
Courage  was  a  radical  turn  from  the  §§l§giigggi§K^^ra  '• seem  a  Paradox.  If  the  message  lies 
standard  "representational"  drama  ^^^^^^^^'  within  the  characters  and  their  ac- 
that  most  American  theater-goers  are  ^^^^^^^^^itions'  then  how  are  we  to  discern  die 
famihar  with.  ^^^^^^^^S^W'P^ay  s  "moral"  ^  we  are  not  allowed 

Those    of   you   who    attended    the  ^^^^^^^^gito  "get  Lnto"  the  characters? 
production  of  Mother   Courage   last  ^^^^^^^^^!     Superficially,  this  dramatic  method 
month  may  have  felt  this.  You  may  ^^^^^^^^^  appears  self-defeating.  But  there  is  a 
have     watched     attentively     the  ^§»S^«^^?metnod  to  the  playwright's  madness 

1  this  method  is  "epic  theater". 


resulting  in  tragedy.  And  yet,  you  :•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•::; 
might  have  found  yourself  unable  to  :•:•:•:•!■!•:•:•:•: 
sympathize  with  their  misfortunes,  :•!•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•: 
almost  as  if  something  in  the  play  S:$:$S$; 
were  missing.  Perhaps  when  you  left  ■$:$:$::•$: 
the  theatre  after  Mother  Courage  &j$$3§§¥! 
doggedly  pulls  her  wagon  offstage,  :$•:•$:$:$: 


■:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:§:?:•:  any  n°table  works  in  this  genre,  but  of 
£:•:•:?:•:■:•&•:■$  these  few,  Brecht  shines  as  the  un- 
■:?:•:•:•:•:•!•:•:?:•$  deniable  master  of  the  art.  Today  the 
'!•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:•:?:■  WOI"d  "epic"  connotes  images  of  gran- 
•S?:?:!!?:-:^^088'  neroic  deeds  performed  by 
:•!•:•:$:$:$:$:$:  equally  great,  valorous,  etc.  people, 
:$■$:$:$•$•:•&■  but  in  this  case,  "epic"  defines  the 


Or  maybe  you  were  immersed  in  a  •:•:■:•:• 
confusion  of  feehngs,  leaving  you  per-  •:•:•:•:• 
plexed  as  to  what  the  play  was  really  |:|:|*j 
trying  to  tell  you.  |:-:|:|:| 

If  the  above  paragraph  summarizes  |:|:jj|:| 
your  feelings  toward  Mother  Courage,  $:j:|:| 
then  you  are  the  recipient  of  the  Ver-  :::•:•:•: 
fremdungseffekt,  a  ponderous  Ger-  ;•:::•:•: 
man  noun  freely  translated  as  "ali- :•:::•:•: 
enation  effect."  :::::::: 


•:•:■:■:■  playwright.  The  term  is  borrowed 
|:$:-:|  from  the  Ancient  Greeks  who  com- 
|:|:|:j|  posed  their  lengthy  poems  in  "epi- 
:•:•:•:•:  sodes;"  separate  stories  within  the 
:•:•:•:■:  whole.  This  same  structure  applies  to 
:•:•:•:■:  Brecht' s  plays.  Each  episode  (scene) 
:•:•:■:■:  can  stand  on  its  own  as  a  separate 
:•:•:■:;:  story,  however,  the  scenes,  when 
:•:■:;:;:  joined  in  sequence,  form  the  whole.  In 
:•:;:•:•'  this  manner,  the  groundwork  for  alie- 


nation  is  laid.  Since  there  is  no  single 
story  for  the  audience  to  latch  on  to, 
the  spectators  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  accept  and  interpret  each 
brief  episode  as  it  unfolds  before 
them. 

Some  may  wonder  why  Brecht  de- 
sires that  we  stand  alienated  from  the 
action  onstage.  To  answer  this,  we 
must  first  understand  Bertolt  Brecht, 
the  man.  Having  witnessed  the  hor- 
rors of  mechanized  combat  in  World 
War  I,  and  the  rampant  corruption  in 
his  defeated  country  afterward, 
Brecht  resigned  himself  to  the  task  of 
positive  social  change  and  chose  the 
theater  as  his  instrument. 

In  writing  his  plays,  Brecht  theo- 
rized that  if  his  messages  were  to 
have  the  desired  impact,  he  would 
have  to  discourage  his  audience  from 
empathizing  with  the  characters.  His 
reason  was  clear;  if  the  spectators 
became  more  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  characters  rather  than 
the  social  problems  illustrated  in  their 
actions,  Brecht's  effort  was  wasted. 
In  this  way,  Brecht  developed  the 
structure  of  epic  theater. 

However,  in  the  Europe  of  the 
1920s,  the  dramatic  world  was  in  as 
intense  a  turmoil  as  the  political  and 
economic  world.  To  avoid  misinter- 
pretation, Brecht  personally  directed 
his  own  plays.  Brecht's  artistry  as  a 
playwright  and  lyricist  combined  with 
his  directorial  adroitness  has  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  20th  Century 
theater. 

A  Brecht  play  produced  within  the 
frame  of  epic  theater  is  a  profound 
shock  to  those  unprepared  for  it.  The 
audience  may  enter  the  theater  and 
find  stagehands  milling  about  onstage. 
Lights,  props  and  scenery  are  all  fully 
exposed  with  no  attempt  to  disguise 
them  or  to  promote  an  illusion.  In  fact, 


true  Brechtian  theater  would  demand 
that  the  house  lights  remain  on 
throughout  the  play.  As  a  result,  the 
audience-member  is  continually 
aware  that  he  is  in  a  theater  and 
nowhere  else.  Only  white  light  is  used 
onstage,  giving  the  play  the  same 
atmosphere  as  a  trial.  This  effect  is 
desirable,  since  the  audience  is  en- 
couraged to  objectively  view  the 
characters'  actions  and  then  for- 
mulate their  own  opinions  on  what 
should  be  done  concerning  the 
problem  posed  before  them. 

Brecht's  epic  theatre  makes  exten- 
sive use  of  modern  stagecraft  re- 
sources such  as  films,  slides  and  pre- 
recorded soundtracks;  all  of  which 
are  designed  to  break  up  the  dramatic 
action  and  keep  the  audience  attuned 
to  the  social  problems  facing  them  on- 
stage. 

Brecht  also  makes  heavy  use  of 
contrast  and  paradox  in  his  plays.  Ex- 
tremely comic  scenes  may  be  rudely 
followed  by  a  tragic  event.  Songs  with 
light  and  flighty  melodies  may  contain 
lyrics  which  are  extremely  cynical 
and  bitter  (remember  the  American- 
ized version  of  "Mack  the  Knife?"  Its 
lyrics  are  morbid  as  hell.  Brecht 
wrote  it).  The  music  itself,  rather  than 
comfortably  lulling  the  audience  by 
subtly  weaving  itself  into  the  play's 
structure,  may  instead  call  attention 
to  itself,  making  ironic  comments  on 
the  action  which  had  just  preceded  it. 

One  device  that  is  uniquely  Brecht 
is  the  elimination  of  suspense.  This  is 
accomplished  by  informing  the  audi- 
ence of  what  is  about  to  happen  prior 
to  each  scene.  In  this  way,  the  specta- 
tors are  not  jolted  into  an  emotional 
response  in  the  event  something  tragic 
occurs.  In  Mother  Courage,  for  ex- 
ample, the  audience  knew  in  advance 


by  means  of  slide  projections  when 
Mother  Courage  would  lose  each  of 
her  children.  Thus  free  of  emotional 
tie-downs,  those  who  witnessed  Moth- 
er Courage  lose  her  children  could 
formulate  judgments  as  to  why  she  did 
what  she  did  and  whether  or  not  she 
was  correct  in  doing  it. 

Understandably,  the  "epic  theater" 
form  makes  some  bizarre  demands  on 
those  who  perform  these  plays.  The 
actors  and  actresses  are  required  not 
to  psychologically  "become"  the 
characters  they  portray.  They  are 
asked  to  "present"  the  characters 
rather  than  "represent"  them.  John 
Gassner  and  Bernard  Dukore  have 
summarized  this  method  of  acting  in 
their  commentary  on  Brecht  (found  in 
A  Treasury  of  the  Theatre).  An  ex- 
cerpt follows: 

Unlike  the  Stanislavskian  actor, 
who  tries  to  promote  illusion,  the  epic 
actor  tries  to  promote  distance  so  that 
the  audience,  instead  of  losing  itself  in 
the  events  onstage,  will  critically  ob- 
serve and  appraise  those  events.  ... 
The  epic  actor  does  not  tear  a  passion 
to  tatters  or  become  carried  away  by 
the  character's  emotion.  Instead,  he 
demonstrates  the  emotion  cooly,  like  a 
man  in  the  street  who,  describing  a 


fatal  accident,  demonstrates  how  a 
pedestrian  crossed  the  street,  but 
does  not  seek  to  convince  anyone  that 
he  is  the  pedestrian. 

This  is  tricky  business  at  best.  In 
fact,  the  very  production  of  a  Brecht 
play  is  a  demanding  operation.  Upon 
seeing  actors  who  are  not  trying  to 
"become"  their  characters  and  scen- 
ery which  is  not  trying  to  create  the  il- 
lusion of  a  foreign  land,  the  entertain- 
ment-minded American  audience 
might  be  put  off  by  this  dramatic  gen- 
re of  epic  theater.  Of  course,  some 
people  are  put  off  by  anything  that  re- 
quires them  to  think.  And  thinking  is 
necessary  in  a  Brecht  play  if  you  wish 
to  learn  the  playwright's  message. 

Does  this  mean  that  a  Brecht  play  is 
inherently  preachy  and  didactic? 
Does  epic  theatre  sacrifice  entertain- 
ment by  turning  the  stage  into  a  class- 
room situation? 

Absolutely  not.  When  well  done, 
any  Brecht  play  can  easily  become  the 
most  enjoyable  and  memorable  show 
you  will  ever  see.  The  characters  are 
well-defined  and  developed  and  when 
they  address  the  audience  directly,  as 
they  often  do,  it  creates  in  the  specta- 
tor a  feeling  of  personal  involvement. 
The   dialogue   is    often   outrageously 


photo  by  Chip  Harmon 

comic  and  fast-paced;  cut-downs  are 
hurled  among  the  characters  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Visual  and  musical 
stimuli  help  diversify  the  action  and 
thus  keep  us  interested  in  the  play. 
And  of  course  Brecht's  thought  pro- 
voking poetry  and  lyrics,  although 
sometimes  distressing  in  their  theme, 
are  a  pleasure  to  hear. 

What  is  most  enjoyable,  though,  is 
the  role  the  audience  is  asked  to  play. 
Brecht  does  not  want  you  to  sit  in  your 
seat  like  a  chloroformed  cauliflower 
and  comfortably  take  in  all  that  he 
shows  you.  Brecht  does  not  force  you 
to  think,  he  invites  you  to  think  by 
placing  his  characters  in  the  situa- 
tions in  which  you  see  them.  By  the 
end  of  a  Brecht  play,  you  should  feel 
as  if  you  have  contributed  to  the  play 
yourself.  And  indeed  you  have  if  you 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  for  Brechtian 
theatre  always  holds  human  opinion 
in  high  regard. 

I  shall  conclude  on  this  note  then  by 
quoting  Brecht  directly  from  his  essay 
"Theatre  for  Pleasure  or  Theatre  for 
Instruction."  "Theatre  remains  thea- 
tre even  when  it  is  instructive  theatre, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  good  theatre  it 
will  amuse." 
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5TUD€NT     DiR€CT€dTh€ATR€ 


Community  College  Theatre  has 
come  a  long  way. 

Back  in  medieval  times,  oh,  say 
about  four  or  five  years  back,  the 
schedule  for  the  BCC  Drama 
Department  calendar  was:  combine 
the  various  talents  of  the  Department 
for  one  big  blockbuster  of  a  produc- 
tion each  semester,  then,  with  the 
time  and  funds  remaining,  produce  a 
modest  number  of  little  shows. 

There  has  been  a  change  since 
then.  True,  the  Drama  Department 
still  amalgamates  its  talents  for  its  an- 
nual "big  one"  (and  these  productions 
usually  rate  between  "good"  and 
"great"  on  the  meter),  but,  as  of  late, 
Broward  students  have  been  exposed 
to  a  greater  number  of  "little  shows." 

These  "little  shows"  are  quite  in- 
teresting. 

By  "little  show"  I  am  referring  to  a 
production  which  uses  a  basic  func- 
tional set  onstage,  which  uses  costum- 
ing, make-up,  and  lighting  sparingly, 
and  which  is  (naturally)  shorter  than 
your  standard,  full-length,  three-act 
play.  Richard  Rose's  production  of 
"Waiting  for  Godot"  in  Feb.  72  set  the 
machine  in  motion.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  seen  a  growing  emphasis  on  the 
"non-full-length  play." 

These  "little  shows"  all  seem  to 
have  one  thing  in  common;  each  one  is 
the  "pet  project"  of  the  one  who  di- 
rects it.  Much  as  the  poem  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  poet,  the  play  becomes 
the  director's  extension  onstage.  Of 
course,  this  is  true  of  all  theatre,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  "little  show"  in  which 
the  director  has  a  priceless  opportun- 
ity for  self-expression. 

It  began  with  the  teachers;  now  it  is 
being  carried  on  to  the  students. 

Did  you  hear  that,  folks?  This  is  stu- 
dent directed  theatre. 

Surprised?  Well,  here's  another 
one.  It's  damn  good. 

Last  December  saw  not  one,  but  two 
student  directed  plays.  Those  of  you 
who  missed  these  productions  should 
have  your  heads  examined  by  a  stone- 
mason and  then  be  boiled  alive  in  a 
vat  of  Rod  McKuen  poetry. 

What's  that?  ....  You  were  not 
aware  of  these  productions?  True,  the 
publicity  on  these  shows  was  terrible. 
And  that's   a   shame;   more   people 


should  see  this  kind  of  theatre. 

To  Be  Young,  Gifted  and  Black  was 
the  first  of  the  two.  Very  good  show. 
Most  of  all  I  appreciated  its  thematics; 
the  play  was  not  anti-white,  it  was 
pro-black.  In  fact,  one  left  the  theatre 
with  the  impression  that  the  entire 
show  was  pro-people. 

The  show  seemed  heavily  in- 
fluenced in  the  ways  of  "epic  thea- 
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tre,"  borrowing  many  devices  from 
the  earlier  production  of  Mother 
Courage.  The  set  consisted  of  wooden 
platforms,  the  lighting  was  simple  and 
functional,  the  characters  often  ad- 
dressed the  audience  directly.  The 
overall  effect  was  that  of  perceiving 
the  onstage  action  through  the  eyes  of 
a  single  mind.  Since  we  were  receiv- 
ing a  dramatic  portrait  of  Lorraine 
Hansberry  by  seeing  her  memories 
manifested  onstage,  this  technique 
was  ideal  for  the  job. 

The  director  was  Laurie  Dissette,  a 
Delta  Psi  Omega  member. 
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WORKS! 


by  Mark  Keating 


photos  by  Ira  Rappaport 


The  second  show.  The  Long 
Christmas  Dinner,  was  a  disquieting 
little  piece.  In  this  case  the  characters 
were  oblivious  to  the  audience,  they 
merely  frittered  their  fragile  lives 
away  around  the  empty  ritual  of  the 
family  Christmas  dinner. 

Here,  the  actors  and  actresses 
faced  the  difficult  taks  of  playing  dual 
roles,  and,  at  times,  the  characteriza- 
tions became  confused. 

What  truly  made  the  show  was  the 
atmosphere  it  projected.  A  dinner 
table  lay  center-stage,  yet  the  cast 
mimed  their  eating  food.  The  candles 
were  lit  and  the  holly  decked  out,  yet 
the  house  was  engulfed  in  a  cool  mel- 
ancholy. Everything  needed  for  a  joy- 
ous holiday  celebration  was  there,  yet 
something  was  missing. 

To  achieve  this  effect  is  not  easy. 
They  achieved  it,  and  did  it  quite  well. 

The  director  here  was  David  Novak, 


a  name  which  is  becoming  table  con- 
versation in  South  Florida  drama  cir- 
cles. 

At  the  very  moment  in  which  I  write 
this,  this  article  is  overdue  and  needs 
to  be  completed  now  or  else  the  Publi- 
cations Department  will  wire  some- 
thing to  my  car's  ignition.  So  here's 
the  conclusion. 

This  stuff  is  good  and  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it.  Now  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  on  a  soap-box  and  rant 
about  student  apathy  and  about  how 
the  kids  don't  go  to  the  theatre  any- 
more and  so  on.  ...  Frankly,  I  do  not 
care  how  you  spend  your  time.  All  I 
am  saying  is  this:  student  directed 
theatre  is  creativity  and  imagination 
in  full-bloom,  and  if  you  turn  yourself 
on  to  it,  you  will  find  it  to  be  one  of  the 
nicest  favors  you  could  do  yourself 
this  year. 
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From  October  5  through  November 
1,  1974,  there  was  a  student  print 
show  on  exhibit  in  the  fine  arts  build- 
ing. The  show  was  a  collection  of  var- 
ious prints  made  by  students  from 
Dave  Pactor's  printmaking  classes 
since  1969.  The  prints  reflect  different 
techniques:  silkscreen,  photo-screen, 
lithograph,  photo-lithograph,  relief, 
etching  and  woodcuts. 

There  are  three  printmaking 
courses  offered  at  Broward  Communi- 
ty College: 

Art  211  Printmaking  I  (Serigraphy 
and  Intaglio  printing) 

Art  212  Printmaking  II  (Lithograph 
and  Relief  printing) 

Art  151  Introduction  to  Graphic 
Media  (for  non-art  majors) 

I  was  very  surprised  to  find  that  the 
printmaking  classes  at  BCC  are  insuf- 
ficiently equipped.  The  junior  high 
school  I  attended  has  left  BCC  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  as  far 
as  equipment  goes.  Pactor  says,  "In 
spite  of  the  lack  of  equipment  the  stu- 
dents do  excellent  work." 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Pactor  has  been 
asking  for  necessary  equipment  such 
as  a  contact  light  table  exposing  unit, 
a  stainless  steel  sink,  a  silk  screen 
washer  and  pump  and  proper  ventil- 
ating system  for  the  room. for  the  last 
three  years. 

It  seems  to  me  the  administration  at 
BCC  feels  that  the  art  department  is 
not  of  much  importance.  It  isn't  only 
Pactor's  classes.  Most  of  the  art  de- 
partment is   insufficiently   equipped. 

There  are  six  commercial  art  class- 
es offered  at  BCC  and  a  student  can 
pursue  an  Associate  of  Science  de- 
gree in  commercial  art.  Yet  former 
student  who  graduated  from  BCC 
with  this  degree  couldn't  find  work 
because  she  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
operation  of  equipment  which  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  field. 

The  commercial  art  classes  are 
equipped  with  desks,  T-squares,  and 
triangles,  but  they  need  more  than 
that  to  operate  properly.  Year  after 
year  John  Boase,  commercial  art  in- 
structor, submits  a  list  of  equipment 
including  an  offset  printing  press,  a 
copy  camera,  offset  plate  making 
equipment,  a  photostat  machine  and  a 
dark  room  in  the  art  building  to  the 


administration.   But  nothing  has  yet 
become  of  it. 

Steve  Eliot  has  been  asking  for  vi- 
deo taping  equipment.  The  things 
asked  for  are  video  porta-packs,  edit- 
ing equipment,  and  studio  video 
equipment  but  his  attempts  have  been 
also  unsuccessful.  It  seems  that  many 
BCC  art  students  need  the  video  porta- 
packs  but  there  is  only  one  for  use  be- 
tween  Central    Campus    and   North 


Campus. 

It  isn't  only  Central  Campus,  North 
Campus  is  worse  off  than  we  are.  The 
North  Campus  art  department  has 
four  potters  wheel,  one  kiln  and  an 
etching  press. 

I  don't  know  how  the  administration 
can  think  of  having  a  new  South  Cam- 
pus built  without  first  opening  their 
eyes  and  improving  North  and  Central 
Campuses. 

by  Ira  Rappaport 


Lithograph  by  Steve  Selpal  (1972) 
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Photolithograph,  "Monkey  and  the  Glass  Ball, "  by  Phil  Geiger  (1974) 
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Campus  Scene 
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by  Russ  Zeisler 


Photo  by  Ira  Rappaport 


Belive  it  or  not,  each  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  BCC's  own  "Campus 
Scene,"  a  seven  minute  student  news 
format,  is  programmed  for  you.  This 
show  is  pre-recorded  every  Monday 
night  beginning  at  5:30  and  ending 
when  a  professional  performance  is 
achieved.  "Campus  Scene"  is 
telecasted  during  class  breaks  each 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  professional  studio  is  in  need  of 
some  general  improvements  including 
the  constant  repairs  on  cameras  and 
tungsten  lights  which  frequently  burn 
out.  The  student  crew  has  not  re- 


quested any  funds  as  yet  nor  have 
they  received  any.  The  goal  for  im- 
provements is  for  them,  1)  to  acquire 
two  color  cameras,  2)  a  decent  back- 
drop, 3)  a  consistent  channel  for  their 
broadcast,  and  4]  a  hand-held  video 
unit  for  on  or  off  campus  recording. 
All  minor  repair  work  for  the  equip  - 
ment  is   handled   bv   John  Moriority. 

Of  the  $63,000  worth  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  learning  resources  lab, 
about  $10,000  worth  is  television 
equipment. 

At  the  present,  nine  students  are 
involved  in  "Campus  Scene"  and  they 


are:  Mark  Wells,  anchorman;  Rick 
Reira,  talent;  John  Stein,  talent;  Joe 
Delzatto,  editorial  talent;  Dave  Brown, 
technical  director;  Buddy  Sachs,  au- 
dio; John  Hoff,  camera;  Scott  Knower, 
camera,  and  Bob  Kecskemety,  execu- 
tive producer-director.  The  head  of 
the  department  in  learning  resources 
is  Mr.  Bud  Call.  Opportunities,  from 
script  writer  to  anchorman,  are  open 
to  all  interested  students.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  Bob  Kecskemety  or 
Bud  Call  in  the  learning  resources  lab 
anytime.  Get  involved  and  make 
Broward's  news  the  best  news! 


Black  Awareness 


JoeSfLuMowus 


Black  Awareness  is  more  than 
just  a  club  for  black  students.  It  is 
an  organization  of  students  united 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  com- 
munication among  the  student 
body. 

Major  functions  of  the  Black 
Awareness  Club  (BAC)  are  to  unite 
the  students  on  campus  and  to 
bring  about  black  studies.  BAC 
helps  students  and  the  community 
by  having  different  attractions 
which  are  designed  to  cut  across 
cultural  and  ethnic  lines.  In  the  fall 
BAC  sponsored  a  Koffee  House 
which  consisted  of  dancing  and  the 
display  of  ethnic  dress  and  cultural  I 
attitudes.  Sabrina  Frazier,  a  BAC 
member,  said  the  Koffee  House 
"displayed  unity." 

Friday  jam  sessions  in  the  Hos- 
pitality Center  are  another  BAC 
project  aimed  at  uniting  all  stu- 
dents. Also  ideas  are  under  way  to 
heighten  the  morale  of  the  basket- 
ball team  by  having  rallies,  dances 
and  games  which  will  improve  the 
students'  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation. 

Phyllis  Williams  sponsors  both 
the  North  and  Central  campuses 
BAC.  A  sponsor  for  two  years,  she 
is  also  the  minority  recruiter  for  the 
college.  The  co-sponsor  is  Ophelia 
Norris,  who  aids  Williams  and  the 
club  in  choosing  activities  and  rais- 
ing money  for  expenses. 

Pearl  Thomas  is  president  of 
BAC.  There  are  fifty-four  members 
of  BAC  and  more  are  expected  to 
join.  There  are  no  club  dues  but 
members  can  contribute  to  the  club 
and  the  club's  activities  if  he  or  she 
desires. 

The  ultimate  reason  for  the 
club's  existence  is  to  encourage 
students  to  work  and  to  learn  to- 
gether. Meetings  are  held  in  Build- 
ing 07  in  Room  248,  at  noon.  All  stu- 
dents are  welcome  to  attend. 
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by  Kathy  Collette 


On  November  22,  1963  the  35th 
president  of  the  United  States,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  was  assassinated  while 
riding  in  a  motorcade  on  Elm  Street 
in  Dallas,  Texas. 

That  same  day,  a  man  named  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  assasination. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  as- 
sassination of  John  F.  Kennedy  is  not 
an  open  and  shut  case.  Or,  if  it  is, 
why  is  there  still  information  held  in 
the  National  Archives  which  will  not 
be  released  to  the  American  public 
until  the  year  2039?  Furthermore, 
why  would  the  unpolitically  moti- 
vated assassination  by  a  lonely  itin- 
erant warehouse  worker  be  a  threat 
to  national  security,  as  stated  by  Earl 
Warren  during  the  investigation? 

The  basic  premise  of  the  Warren 
Commission  is  that  Lee  Oswald  suc- 
cessfully executed  the  assassination, 
by  himself,  having  gotten  employ- 
ment in  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository  (TSBD)  building  for  this 
purpose.   He  is  said  to   have   been 


deeply  involved  with  the  USSR  and 
the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  movement.  He 
is  also  supposed  to  have  been  an  ex- 
pert marksman  with  the  ability  to  fire 
the  three  required  shots.  The  first 
shot  is  said  to  have  hit  Kennedy  and 
wounded  Connally;  the  second  in- 
flicted the  fatal  wound  and  the  third 
one  missed  entirely. 

The  Commission  contends  that  the 
weapon  Oswald  used  was  a  6.5  Car- 
carno,  an  Italian  rifle.  Oswald  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  seen  in  the  sixth 
floor  TSBD  building  window,  and  of- 
ficials found  his  finger  prints  on  the 
boxes  which  were  stacked  in  front  of 
this  window. 

These  are  the  major  points  on 
which  the  Commission  "convicted" 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

The  Commission  itself  was  com- 
posed of  seven  men.  Of  the  seven, 
four  were  military  men,  one  was  a  top 
government  official,  another  the  for- 
mer head  of  the  CIA  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren,  who  headed  the 
Commission. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  deep  in  conflict 
with  the  military  just  before  he  died. 
He  had  encountered  a  series  of  run- 
ins  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  con- 
cerning the  Bay  of  Pigs,  negotiations 
with  Castro,  the  signing  of  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  most  im- 
portantly, his  intentions  of  deescala- 
tionof  the  Viet  Nam  War  by  1965  —  a 
fact  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  mili- 
tary was  concerned  about.  It  is  only 
mildly  coincidental  that  the  men  Ken- 
nedy was  most  deeply  in  conflict  with 
before  his  assassination  made  up 
more  than  half  of  the  commission 
which  investigated  it. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the 
former  head  of  the  CIA  which  sat  on 
the  Commission  was  a  man  who  Ken- 
nedy had  removed  from  that  position 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  incident  in  Cuba. 


Just  prior  to  his  death,  President 
Kennedy  had  uncovered  facts  about 
the  CIA  which  he  did  not  approve  of 
and  made  the  statement  that  he  was 
going  "to  splinter  the  CIA  into  a  1000 
pieces  and  scatter  it  to  the  winas". 
This  statement  must  have  caused  a 
tremor  throughout  the  military  as 
well  as  the  CIA,  its  intelligence  ally. 

This  is  the  basis  for  the  first  con- 
spiracy theory.  This  theory  involves 
the  military,  the  CIA,  and  other  top 
government  officials  and  later  the 
Warren  Commission  in  an  effort  to 
conceal  the  facts  they  had  un- 
covered about  the  workings  of  these 
high  government  agencies.  This  may 
have  been  the  national  security  that 
Warren  was  speaking  of  when  he  said 
"some  of  the  information  gathered 
might  not  be  released  in  our  life  time 
because  certain  points  might  jeopar- 
dize the  nation's  security  if  made 
public". 

Kennedy's  disagreements  with  the 
military  as  well  as  his  threat  to  the 
CIA  were  enough  for  them  to  want 
him  dead.  What  he  was  suggesting 
was  that  we  voluntarily  surrender  the 
military  advantages  we  had  reached 
at  that  time.  It  would  have  meant  the 
end  of  the  new  imperialism  which 
had  crept  its  way  into  American  for- 
eign policy  and  a  decline  in  the 
power  of  both  the  CIA  and  the  mili- 
tary in  the  U.S. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  evidence 
pointed  to  an  ambush  rather  than 
one  assassin,  the  Commission  re- 
peatedly ignored  any  evidence  which 
went  against  the  lone  assassin  idea. 

In  order  for  Oswald  to  have  been 
the  assassin,  the  wound  had  to  have 
been  in  the  back  of  the  head  because 
the  TSBD  building  was  to  the  rear  of 
Kennedy  when  he  was  shot.  Every 
civilian  doctor  who  examined  Ken- 
nedy said  that  it  was  a  front  entrance 
wound.    It    was    only    after    a    tra- 


cheotomy  was  performed  which  de- 
stroyed any  chance  of  proving  other- 
wise, and  the  body  was  transferred 
from  Parkland  Hosita,  to  the  military 
doctors  that  the  story  was  changed. 
The  Parkland  doctors  stuck  to  their 
first  report  by  the  "official  report"  by 
the  military  doctors  was  that  it  was  a 
rear  entrance  wound. 

Commander  James  J.  Humes,  the 
pathologist  who  did  the  autopsy  on 
President  Kennedy,  burned  his  notes 
in  his  fireplace  for  unknown  reasons. 
Likewise,  the  investigative  notes 
taken  by  a  federal  agent  who  ques- 
tioned Oswald  were  also  burned. 

Almost  immediately  after  Oswald's 
arrest,  information  was  being 
channeled  to  the  public  about  his 
past  involvement  with  the  USSR  and 
Cuba.  In  retrospect,  it  seems  highly 
unusual  that  they  knew  so  much  so 
fast  —  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  that  Washington  was 
announcing  that  the  assassination 
was  a  one-man  project,  Dallas  still  in- 
dicated that  the  assassination  was  an 
ambush. 

Oswald  was  given  a  parafin  test  to 
see  if  he  had  on  his  cheeks  the 
nitrate  deposits  caused  by  firing  a 
rifle.  The  test  showed  no  nitrate.  It 
was,  however,  publicized  that  he  had 
shot  a  "gun"  that  day  —  a  term  that  is 
quite  ambiguous  to  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  firearms.  Most 
Americans  assumed  "gun"  to  mean 
rifle.  There  were  nitrate  deposits  on 
his  hands  which  proved  that  he  had 
shot  a  pistol  that  day,  but  he  was  car- 
rying a  pistol  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

The  report  of  the  Commission 
states  that  Oswald's  palmprint  on  the 
underside  of  the  barrel  demonstrates 
that  he  handled  the  rifle  when  it  was 


disassembled.  This  does  not  prove 
that  he  fired  the  gun,  only  that  he 
handled  it.  There  were,  however, 
other  prints  present  besides  Os- 
wald's. When  asked  about  these  oth- 
er prints,  FBI  expert,  Sebastian  La- 
tona  stated  that  "the  latent  prints 
which  were  there  were  of  no  value." 

Because  so  much  trivia  was 
brought  out  during  the  Warren  Com- 
mission Investigation,  much  evi- 
dence which  appeared  to  be  signifi- 
cant either  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  government  or  was  classified  as 
secret  and  locked  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives until  the  year  2039. 

There  are  51  files  in  total  in  the  Ar- 
chives. Among  these  are:  a  CIA  file 
concerning  Oswald's  access  to 
information  about  the  U-2,  a  memo 
from  the  head  of  the  CIA  entitled 
"Lee  Harvey  Oswald",  a  CIA  file  con- 
cerning dessemination  of  informa- 
tion on  Oswald,  a  reproduction  of  the 
CIA  official  dossier  on  Oswald,  a  CIA 
file  entitled  "Information  given  to  the 
Secret  Service  but  not  yet  given  to 
the  Warren  Commission",  a  CIA  file 
on  the  activity  of  Oswald  in  Mexico 
City  and  a  CIA  file  entitled  "Informa- 
tion on  Jack  Ruby  and  Associates".  It 
is  clear  that  the  government  could 
conceivably  have  conspired  to  kill 
the  president. 

Before  presenting  another  con- 
spiracy theory  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  question  of  the  gun  and  the 
direction  of  the  shots  a  bit  clearer. 

Seymour  Weitzman,  Dallas  police- 
man credited  with  finding  the  rifle  in 
the  Depository,  described  the  weap- 
on very  precisely  as  a  German 
Mauser  with  a  caliber  of  7.65.  The 
weapon  in  possession  of  the  Warren 
Commission  is  an   Italian  Carcarno 


with  a  caliber  of  6.5.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  a  trained  policeman,  as 
well  as  the  District  Attorney,  gave 
such  a  detailed  description  of  the 
wrong  gun,  much  less  to  believe  that 
the  same  mistake  was  made  for  24 
hours  thereafter. 

The  next  question  is  whether  Os- 
wald could,  in  fact  have  fired  the 
three  required  shots. 

In  his  last  firing  test  in  the  marines, 
Oswald  barely  made  the  qualifica- 
tion. The  Warren  Commission  con- 
cedes that  Oswald  would  have  had 
less  than  8/10  of  a  second  to  aim  his 
first  shot.  Recognizing  the  superior 
marksmanship  Oswald  must  have 
possessed  to  perform  this  feat,  the 
Commission  simulated  what  was 
supposed  to  have  happened.  Three 
master  riflemen  were  chosen.  With 
every  conceivable  advantage,  one 
out  of  the  three  was  able  to  get  three 
rounds  fired.  This  simulation  did  not 
include  a  moving  target. 

The  truth  is  that  no  one  can  fire  a 
6.5  semi-automatic  Carcarno  with 
the  speed  required  because  after 
each  shot  it  not  only  must  be  manual- 
ly loaded  but  the  moving  target  must 
again  be  located  in  the  telescopic 
sight  and  the  exact  lead  to  produce  a 
hit  recalculated. 

As  far  as  the  direction  of  the  shots, 
the  consensus  of  policemen  and 
civilians  present  was  that  the  first 
shot  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  triple  under- 
pass toward  which  Kennedy  was 
heading;  that  the  bullets  came  there- 
after from  the  opposite  direction  and 
that  the  first  shot  sounded  different 
from  the  others.  This  describes  an 
ambush  in  which  two  or  more  men 
catch  the  victim  in  a  crossfire 
making  it  more  difficult  for  the  in- 
tended target  to  evade  them  and 
eventually  covering  their  own  retreat. 

Special  Agent  Paul  Landis  heard 
the  first  shot  from  the  rear  but  he  felt 
the  second  shot  came  from  the  front 
right  hand  side  of  the  road.  Officer 
B.  W.  Hargis  in  his  statement  to  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  said  that  his  job 
was  to  rush  into  the  danger  while  the 
drive  of  the  Presidential  car  was  to  do 
just  the  opposite.  He  believes  that 
the  drive  hesitated  because  the  shots 
were  coming  toward  him,  and  to  have 
stepped  on  the  gas  would  have  been 
rushing  further  into  the  danger. 

There  was  eyewitness  evidence 
concerning  movement  of  three  cars 
behind  the  "grassy  knoll"  shortly  be- 
fore the  assassination.  Cars  were  sup- 


posed  to  be  kept  out  of  that  area  by 
the  police  during  this  period.  The 
driver  of  one  of  the  cars  appeared  to 
be  operating  a  radio  transmitter  as 
he  drove. 

There  was  also  eyewitness  evi- 
dence concerning  the  quick  depar- 
ture of  three  men  from  the  back  of 
the  book  depository  after  the  shoot- 
ing. Two  of  them  left  so  fast  in  a  Sta- 
tion Wagon  that  the  door  was  flap- 
ping open  as  it  took  off. 

There  were  at  least  nine  men  be- 
hind the  knoll  —  they  were  later  re- 
leased quietly  with  no  record  of  their 
names. 

Of  the  90  persons  asked  (Mark 
Lane  Investigation)  where  the  shots 
came  from,  58  said  the  grassy  knoll 
and  32  disagreed.  Almost  '/•>  of  those 
who  disagreed  were  in  the  motor- 
cade. 

The  next  most  common  theory  of 
the  assassination  is  that  the  Dallas 
police  were  the  conspirators.  The  of- 


ficial route  Kennedy  was  to  take  was 
not  known  by  the  police  until  Novem- 
ber 13,  and  this  was  only  by  top  Dal- 
las Civic  leaders.  At  every  stage,  the 
police  actions  regarding  Oswald  oc- 
curred before  any  surfacing  of  a 
cause  for  those  actions. 

After  the  assassination,  Oswald 
went  home  and  his  landlady  reported 
seeing  a  police  car  stop  in  front  and 
honk  twice. 

Among  the  evidence  which  points 
to  Jack  Ruby  and  a  conspiracy  with 
the  Dallas  police  is:  1.  Transfer  of  Os- 
wald was  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  late;  yet  Ruby  arrived  at 
exactly  the  right  time.  2.  Ruby  gained 
entrance  to  the  basement  that  was  to 
be  closely  guarded.  3.  Evidence 
shows  that  Ruby  did  favors  for  the 
Dallas  police  as  bribes.  4.  Ruby  was 
friends  with  many  of  the  men  on  the 
police  force.  5.  At  the  hearing,  Ruby 
told  the  Commission  time  and  again 
that  as  long  as  he  was  in  Dallas  he 
was  in  danger  from  the  police  if  he 
told  the  truth.  6.  Ruby  was  supposed 
to  have  been  good  friends  with  Of- 
ficer Tippit  and  to  have  had  a  meet- 
ing with  him  before  the  assassination. 

The  last  major  conspiracy  theory  is 
the  Dallas  Oil  Conspiracy.  The  major 
reason  Kennedy  was  going  to  Dallas 
was  because  Dallas  was  one  of  the 
largest  cities  who  opposed  him.  One 
of  the  reasons  Dallas  (and  all  of 
Texas)  opposed  him  was  because  of 
the  Disarmament  Policy  which  Ken- 
nedy was  working  on  before  his 
death. 

Texas  leads  the  nation  in  the 
production  of  oil.  If  we  discontinued 
the  manufacture  of  weapons,  the  oil 
industry  would  have  been  deeply 
hurt. 


Perhaps  with  a  few  simple  facts,  it 
might  be  easier  to  construct  a  case 
for  Oswald.  For  instance,  im- 
mediately after  the  second  shot  Of- 
ficer Baker  ran  into  the  Book  Deposi- 
tory to  search  it.  Baker  entered  the 
lunchroom  at  12:31.  Oswald  was  not 
out  of  breath  after  supposedly  run- 
ning down  four  flights  of  stairs  in  IV2 
minutes.  When  the  officer  ap- 
proached him,  he  was  standing  with 
a  soft  drink  in  his  hand. 

The  elevators  in  the  TSBD  building 
were  not  in  use  the  day  of  the  as- 
sassination. 

The  parafin  test  which  Oswald  took 
after  his  arrest  showed  gunpowder 
on  his  hands  but  not  on  his  cheeks, 
which  means  that  he  could  not  have 
shot  a  rifle. 

A  bullet  was  found  on  one  of  the 
stretchers  at  Parkland  Hospital.  If  the 
bullet  was  on  Kennedy's  stretcher 
there  is  no  way  it  could  have  gone 
through  Connally.  This  would  mean 
there  was  more  than  one  person 
firing.  The  Warren  Commission 
based  its  whole  case  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  bullet  was  found 
on  Connally's  stretcher.  If  this  one 
small  fact  is  false,  then  the  whole 
case  against  Oswald  as  the  lone  as- 
sassin falls  apart. 

Connally  himself  said  that  he  was 
not  hit  by  the  same  bullet  as  the 
president  because  he  had  time  to 
look  back  at  the  crowd  before  he  was 
hit. 

In  our  system  of  justice,  a  man  can- 
not be  convicted  of  murder  if  there  is 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  committed 
it.  Even  if  none  of  the  theories  are 
completely  accurate,  they  certainly 
give  one  cause  for  reasonable  doubt. 
Yet,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  never 
presumed  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  The  Warren  Commission 
never  attempted  to  prove  that  he  did 
it  but  only  to  prove  why  he  did  it. 

The  evidence  strongly  supports  the 
conclusion  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  by  a  conspiracy.  I  also 
believe  that  the  Warren  Commission 
went  out  of  its  way  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  the  American  public. 

Greater  than  the  unjust  loss  of  our 
president  is  the  injustice  done  to  the 
American  public.  I,  as  an  American, 
feel  insulted  that  the  Warren  Com- 
mission tocfk  us  to  be  such  fools;  yet 
the  sad  part  is  that  we  were  fools  be- 
cause we  blindly  accepted  a  verdict 
which  no  intelligent  person,  under 
objective  circumstances  would  have 
accepted.  We  had  better  wake  up  — 
in  a  hurry.  • 
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Doctor  Neil  Shea  Crispo  was  born  December  19th,  1933. 
He  grew  up  in  a  nice  neighborhood  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
He  has  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Education,  with  a  specialty  in  re- 
search, a  Master's  degree  in  Sociology  and  Social  Psy- 
chology and  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  History  and  Social  Sci- 
ence. Dr.  Crispo  has  been  married  seventeen  years.  His  wife 
Barbara  is  a  media  specialist.  They  have  two  daughter's, 
Karen,  sixteen  and  Alane,  nine.  He  teaches  Sociology,  Social 
Psychology  and  Education  here  at  BCC. 

Dr.  Crispo  manages  somehow  simultaneously  to  love  the 
world  as  it  is  and  to  try  to  improve  it.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
freed  himself  from  illusions  and  looks  at  the  facts  courage- 
ously. As  a  personality  he  is  a  colorful  combination  of  wit, 
charm  and  sensitivity.  He  creates  an  atmosphere  of  open- 
ness and  communication  in  his  classroom.  He  has  strong 
view's,  yet  he  encourages  his  students  to  intellectualize  and 
express  their  own  viewpoints.  Dr.  Crispo  admits  he  is  differ- 
ent. During  our  interview  he  stated,  "My  student's  think  of 
me  as  a  little  strange." 

How  do  you  see  yourself,  Dr.  Crispo? 

I  see  myself  as  different,  not  that  in  any  way  I'm  superior, 
but  I  am  different.  I  accept  this.  In  fact  I  offer  this  difference 
for  literally  the  use  of  others.  I  feel  each  man  is  unique  and 
he  should  not  be  afraid  to  be  different.  As  I  get  older,  I'm  be- 
ginning to  acceptmy  limitations  and  because  of  this,  I'm  get- 
ting stronger.  My  biggest  problem  is  being  a  little  quixotic, 
aiming  at  visionary  ends,  saying  what's  on  my  mind  ...  I 
never  hide  what's  on  my  mind. 


You  seem  to  find  teaching  very  exciting,  you  obviously  en- 
joy your  work,  don't  you? 

I  like  challenge.  I  like  people.  People  are  more  interesting 
than  they  all  pretend  to  be.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  alive, 
I  can't  learn  something  from.  You  know,  I  always  wanted  to 
teach  in  a  Junior  College. 

Why? 

Because  I  thought  it  was  a  more  authentic  approach  to 
teaching.  When  I  worked  on  my  Master's  degree,  I  was  a  little 
turned  off  by  university  people.  I  thought  they  were  postur- 
ing at  intellectualism  rather  than  really  being  intellectual.  Ac- 
tually what  I  think  is  happening  in  a  lot  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, is  that  we're  degenerating  into  a  mandrianism  where 
people  are  just  acquiring  certain  status  symbols  in  order  to 
qualify.  We're  always  asking  people  for  their  credentials. 

When  I  went  back  for  my  Doctor's  degree  I  had  an  entirely 
different  experience  ...  I  ran  into  generous  and  humble 
people.  Personally,  I  feel  the  Junior  College  offers  me  a  cer- 
tain unique  scholarly  challenge. 

You  are  basically  cogitive  in  your  psychology,  aren't  you? 

Yes  ...  I  literally  believe  we  have  a  computer  between  our 
ears  that  is  perpetually  being  reprogrammed.  Some  of  what 
we  are  is  determined  biologically.  We  haven't  even 
scratched  the  surface  yet  in  understanding.  The  computer, 
indeed,  modifies  a  lot  of  our  sensual  perception.  To  be  very 
positive  with  you,  I  think  that  in  order  to  help  and  understand 
someone  you  have  to  understand  first,  just  how  his  com- 
puter is  running.  There  may  be  a  great  similarity  in  your  com- 


puter  and  mine,  but  indeed,  there  are  variances.  We  have  to 
be  sensitive  to  this  before  we  indulge  in  any  sort  of  thera- 
peutic relationships  with  one  another.  Our  childhood  exper- 
iences and  family  history  play  a  part  in  programming  our 
computer.  A  lot  of  young  people  today  don't  like  history,  sim- 
ply because  they've  lost  a  personal  history  in  their  lives.  I 
liked  history  as  a  youngster  because  I  had  a  lot  of  old  people 
around  me  that  identified  certain  historical  occurrences 
with  people  who  were  in  my  family. 

What  was  your  family  like  Dr.  Crispo?  Give  us  a  little  of  your 
family  background. 

I  have  to  tell  you  about  my  personal  hero.  He  was  my 
great  grandfather.  He  ran  for  Congress  as  a  Populist.  He  in- 
vented some  of  the  machinery  for  the  Ironclad  Monitor.  As 
well  as  being  a  great  and  inventive  man,  he  was  a  poet.  His 
name  was  James  Fitzgerald.  He  reacted  to  the  Vatican  con- 
sul of  1870.  There  were  two  doctrines  expostulated  there. 
One  was  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  the  other,  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  He  was  an  intellectual  man  and  intellectually  he 
could  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. He  refused  absolution  on  his  deathbed.  Whether  you  go 
along  with  this  or  not,  to  me  that  was  the  perfect  act  of  bra- 
very ...  a  person  believing  in  his  convictions.  You  have  to 
understand  his  socialization  as  a  Catholic.  By  refusing  ab- 
solution, he  was  precluding  himself  from  salvation.  He  felt  in 
his  heart  that  this  was  an  incorrect  doctrine. 

What  is  your  father's  occupation? 

My  father  is  a  produce  broker.  My  Italian  grandfather,  my 
father's  father,  popularized  iceberg  lettuce  in  this  country 
and  was  an  associate  of  Luther  Burbank.  He  came  here  as 
an  Italian  musician  only  to  discover  that  Italian  musicians 
were  a  dime  a  dozen.  Anyway  he  became  a  millionaire  within 
seven  years  by  turning  to  commerce  rather  than  the  arts. 

You  are  half  Irish  and  half  Italian  aren't  you? 

Yes,  and  because  of  that  I  suspose  I  lived  in  many  worlds. 
My  parents  were  divorced  when  I  was  eight. 

You  grew  up  in  Brooklyn.  What  were  some  of  the  things 
that  impressed  you  as  a  child  about  the  society  around  you? 

You  have  to  realize  that  I  grew  up  in  a  neighborhood  that 
was  predominately  Jewish.  I  went  to  a  high  school  where  I 
was  one  of  the  few  non-Jewish  children.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  used  to  admire  about  the  Jews  was  that  they  really  did 
care.  They  were  economically  affluent,  but  I  used  to  see 
women  in  mink  coats  that  really  cared  about  people  that 
were  hungry.  The  Jews  have  always  had  the  sincere  desire 
for  civil  liberties,  even  when  their  own  were  not  guaranteed.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  I  always  did  so  well  in  school  was,  I 
was  forever  trying  to  convince  the  Jews  that  not  all  gentiles 
were  stupid. 

You  are  a  pretty  bright  guy.  Doesn't  that  give  you  an  edge 
on  the  average? 

I  intellectualize  a  lot.  Whether  this  is  a  function  of  bright- 
ness I  don't  know.  I  like  to  play  with  ideas. 

Dr.  Crispo,  where  do  you  think  mankind  is  headed? 

The  horror  of  the  psychopathic  norm  could  make  us  re- 
flect upon  the  egocentric  quality  of  our  behavior.  The  psy- 
chopathic norm  represents  the  lowest  form  of  morality  .  .  . 
that  power  makes  right.  I  might  add  the  highest  form  of  mor- 
ality is  a  self  discovered  principal  that  you'll  stand  by.  Look 
at  what  happened  during  Watergate.  The  American  public 
was  being  ruled  by  a  cabal  of  petty  men  .  .  .  men  who  ran 
this  great  country,  influenced  this  great  world  with  the  psy- 
chology that  existed  in  the  cult  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Atilla 
the  Hun,  where  the  primal  hordes  ego  was  the  only  thing  that 
was  considered.  Competency  was  replaced  by  loyalty  as  the 
hallmark  of  an  individual.  I  do  think  we  have  an  option  to  be 
autonomous,  self  directed.  Autonomy  has  two  directions.  We 


can  become  self  actualized,  meaning  man  can  use  his  capa- 
cities fully  in  a  meaningful  way  or  we  can  become  psycho- 
pathic. When  you  have  men  like,  Hugh  Hefner  and  Norman 
Mailer  influencing  people,  I  wonder  just  where  we  are  going. 
Look  at  the  folk  heros  presented,  in  the  media.  Whether  it  be 
James  Bond  or  Shaft .  .  .  we  tend  to  glorify  the  psychopathic 
personality.  I  hope  people  will  choose  a  condition  of  self  ac- 
tualization. 

How  do  you  feel  as  an  educator  you  may  be  able  to  bring 
people  back  to  a  more  humanistic  attitude? 

I  told  my  education  class  the  other  day  that  all  of  us  have 
to  make  choices  in  life.  We  can  be  one  of  those  that  help  oth- 
ers or  one  of  those  that  use  other  people.  If  you  choose  to  be 
a  teacher  you  really  should  be  looking  to  help  others.  I  made 
a  decision  a  long  time  ago  in  my  life  as  to  what  kind  of  a  per- 
son I  was  going  to  be.  If  I  wanted  to  exploit  others  I  sure 
wouldn't  have  gone  into  education. 

What  do  you  mean  by  using  and  exploiting  others?  Aren't 
most  people  just  trying  to  make  it  in  the  system? 

It's  seeing  everyone  as  an  instrument  to  your  own  personal 
acceleration,  your  personal  advancement.  In  my  particular 
field  I  can  see  lots  of  men  and  women  that  really  have  been 
helpers.  While  they  may  never  become  prominent  edu- 
cators, they've  literally  helped  thousands  of  people.  Yet, 
some  of  our  so  called  shining  lights,  the  so  called  spokes- 
men and  leaders  have  done  only  one  thing  .  .  .to  help  them- 
selves. That  is  the  nature  of  the  system,  though  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  that  way.  In  fact,  I  feel  it  is  one  of  the  deficiencies 
in  our  society. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  philosophy,  Ayn  Rand  advo- 
cates in  her  book,  THE  ART  OF  SELFISHNESS? 

I  hate  it!  What  Ayn  Rand  advocates  is  nothing  but  a 
sophisticated  form  of  selfishness,  that  is  .  .  .  inhuman.  If 
you  were  that  way  you  would  never  have  conceived  a  child, 
carried  it  around  in  your  womb  and  been  inconvenienced  to 
give  birth  to  it. 


A  lot  of  women  today  are  choosing  not  to  have  children,  I 
hope  not  for  those  reasons  though. 

Just  think  about  that  yourself .  .  .  what  were  our  mothers? 
Were  they  just  suckers  or  dumbbelles  because  they  nur- 
tured us?  God  help  us! 

This  is  a  day  when  everyone  is  expressing  a  desire  to  "do 
their  own  thing."  Is  this  so  bad? 

We  have  gotten  to  a  sick  level  of  individualism.  We  can  not 
be  so  completely  unconcerned  for  one  another.  After  all,  we 
are  social  beings  and  we  have  to  have  a  concern  for  our  fel- 
low man. 

Is  what  you  are  saying  Dr.  Crispo,  that  we  have  to  care 
enough  to  step  back  at  times  for  the  sake  of  others? 

That's  right.  If  you  didn't  step  back,  you'd  trample  your 
husbands  carrots  while  scrubbing  for  your  own  .  .  .  then  are 
you  really  being  free?  Or  are  you,  nothing  but  a  narcissistic 
infant  just  scrambling  for  your  own  and  pushing  everyone 
else  out  of  the  way. 

So  you  think  we  should  function  in  a  multitude  of  roles? 

Yes,  I  do.  The  thing  that  really  gets  us  hung  up  is  when  we 
develop  limited  roles  and  build  a  whole  life  on  them.  As  edu- 
cators, I  think  we  should  be  training  people  or  orientating 
people  in  terms  of  thinking  of  themselves  in  many  roles.  A 
man  should  plan  his  career  in  three  or  four  different  phases, 
doing  things  that  may  be  very  dissimilar.  A  little  insight  into 
myself  might  be,  that  I've  always  chosen  things  I  knew  I 
wasn't  the  best  in  to  really  strike  after.  Growing  is  not  becom- 
ing better  or  doing  more  of  what  you  already  do.  Growing  is 
doing  new  things. 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  world  of  the  occult? 

I  do  want  to  say  something  about  the  occult  ...  I  think 
that  presently  the  occult  is  filling  a  ideaional  need  amongst 
some  people.  The  sensate  can  explain  some  aspects  of  the 
occult,  serving  as  an  alternate  form  of  religion.  This  indi- 
cates some  religious  expression  that  has  been  lost. 

Don't  you  believe  the  full  moon  makes  things  happen? 

Yes.  .  .  it  makes  the  tides  rise.  I'm  too  much  of  a  statistici- 
an to  believe  this.  I  think  correlation  affects  a  lot  of  things 
but  that  correlation  does  not  necessarily  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  things.  I  guess  astrology  is  a  convenient  thing  for 
some  people.  The  most  famous  believer  in  astrology  was 
Adolph  Hitler.  I  guess  that  sort  of  turns  me  off.  I  grew  up  not 
liking  Adolph  Hitler.  He's  one  of  my  bad  guys. 

Who  did  like  Hitler? 

Who  is  presently  liking  him  worries  me.  I'm  concerned 
with  people  who  are  unable  to  see  the  wickedness  in  the 
man.  The  acceptance  of  this  psychopathic  form  of  behavior 
.  .  .this  gross  expression  of  power  being  right. 

Who  is  one  of  your  favorite  intellectuals  of  the  twentieth 
century? 

Ortega  Gasset,  who  was  a  Spanish  author  and  philosopher. 
I  think  what  Ortega  said  is  true,  unless  the  mass  of  society  is 
truly  educated,  they'll  be  led  by  one  tyrant  after  another  who 
will  promise  them  everything  and  give  them  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  their  social  institutions. 

I've  heard  you  say  that  you  would  not  like  to  have  been 
born  a  woman.  You  make  a  point  in  class  of  giving  the  tradi- 
tional female  role  of  being  secretary  to  a  man  and  moving 
desk  to  the  women. 

What  we  actually  have  to  do  is  become  more  sensitive  to 
one  another's  roles.  Men  make  their  own  slavery  by  the  en- 
slavement of  women.  It  is  not  just  a  woman  problem  .  .  .  it  is 
a  human  problem. 

Abraham  H.  Maslow  in  his  book,  THE  FARTHER  REACHES 
OF  HUMAN  NATURE  says.  "Only  as  men  become  strong 
enough,  self  confident  enough,  and  integrated  enough  can 
they  tolerate  and  finally  enjoy  self-actualizing  women,  wom- 
en who  are  full  human  beings.  But  no  man  fulfills  himself 
without  such  a  woman,  in  principle.  Therefore  strong  men 
and  strong  women  are  the  condition  of  each  other,  for  neith- 
er can  exist  without  the  other,  because  women  grow  men 
and  men  grow  women  and  finally  they  are  the  reward  of  one 
another." 

Maslow  made  many  great  contributions  to  psychology.  A 
lot  of  his  research  was  around  the  goals  and  implications  of 
humanistic  education.  It  is  evident  in  Maslow's  works  that 
his  life  was  filled  with  humanitarian  concern. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Crispo  has  the  same  humanistic  hunger  to 
find  answers  to  many  of  the  difficult  problems  we  face  as  a 
society.  He  is,  sometimes,  shocking  with  his  truths,  his  inter- 
pretations but  never  does  he  leave  us  without  the  realization 
that  it  is  our  world  our  society  and  we  can  establish  the 
norms.  Dr.  Crispo  believes  that  we  will  survive  not  by  any 
deterministic  thing  but  that  we  will .  .  .  choose  to  survive. 

Maslow  speaks  of  the  kind  of  educators  we  need  in  our 
present  day  society.  He  says  that  education  can  no  longer  be 
considered  essentially  only  a  learning  process  but  is  now 
also  a  person  training  process.  He  says,  we  need  people  who 
are  different  from  the  average  kind  of  person  who  confronts 
the  present  simply  as  a  preparation  for  future  threats. 

People  are  an  oil  and  water  mixture,  Dr.  Crispo  says  and 
he  doesn't  say  it's  easy,  but  he  does  say  only  through  really 
caring  about  one  another  will  we  ever  find  the  freedom  we 
are  seeking.  Really  caring,  even  when  those  we  love  become 
something  we  don't  like.  • 


THE  EVERGLADES: 


A  THREATENED 

ENIRONMENT 


by  Kevin  Pearce 

Where  does  a  forty-mile  wide  river, 
only  inches  deep,  flow  for  nearly  one 
hundred  miles,  giving  life  to  a  unique 
and  stunning  variety  of  plants  and  an- 
imals? Where  is  there  a  virtually  un- 
threatened  environment  so  perfectly 
balanced  that  both  fire  and  rain  are 
gifts  of  nature?  Where  do  countless 
waterfowl  darken  the  morning  skies 
over  an  endless  plain  of  grass  as  they 
move  out  for  feeding?  The  answer 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  no- 
where. 

Perhaps  a  century  ago  there  was 
such  a  place.  Now  all  that  we  have 
left  is  someplace  similar.  We  have 
what  is  left  of  the  Everglades. 

Originally  the  Everglades  covered 
about  2.3  million  acres.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Okee- 
chobee and  slightly  higher  lands,  on 
the  east  by  a  thin  ridge  of  sand 
dunes,  on  the  west  by  the  Big  Cy- 
press Swamp,  and  on  the  south  by 
mangrove  stands  along  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula.  Water  flowed  in  a  gen- 
erally southern  direction  from  the 
Lake  to  the  southwest  tip  of  the  state, 
recharged  along  the  way  by  rainfall. 
This  created  a  "river  of  grass'  which 
made  a  thirty  to  fifty  mile  wide  swath 
across  South  Florida. 

Today  the  Everglades  is  about  half 
its  original  size.  It  is  now  bordered  on 
the  east  by  the  westward-expanding 
"Gold  Coast,"  on  the  north  by  de- 
veloped farm  lands,  and  still  on  the 
west  and  south  sides  by  its  natural 
Big  Cypress  and  mangrove  boun- 
daries. The  natural  north  to  south 
flow  of  water  over  a  gradient  of  less 
than  two  inches  per  miles  is  now  ob- 
structed by  the  roads,  canals,  and 
levees  that  criss-cross  the  Glades. 
Despite  man's  encroachment  on  the 
Everglades,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
largest  fresh  water  marshes  on  the 
continent. 

True  Everglades  are  wet  plains 
characterized  by  saw-grass  and  iso- 
lated tree  islands  or  hammocks.  Dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  these  spots  of 


/Above)  Golden  sawgrass  stretches  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  near  Shark  River  Valley  just 
south  of  the  Tamiami  Trail.  The  darker  patches  are  tree  islands  or  "hammocks".  Photo  by 
Kevin  Pearce. 

(Below)  Deer  are  becoming  more  prominent  in  the  Glades  due  to  the  construction  of 
artificial  hammocks  by  hunters  who  wish  to  increase  the  game-stock.  Photo  by  Gary 
Barrigar. 
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higher  ground  serve  as  refuges  for 
certain  wildlife  such  as  deer,  racoon, 
bobcat,  and  marsh  rabbit.  Small  fish, 
frogs,  and  snails  thrive  in  the  marsh 
during  the  wet  season  providing  food 
for  the  wading  birds  of  the  Glades. 


The  Everglades  depends  on  water. 
It  is  a  water  environment.  In  South 
Florida  there  are  only  two  distinct 
seasons,  wet  and  dry,  and  the  Glades 
fluctuate  with  them.  Fifty  of  the  sixty- 
five  inches  of  yearly  rainfall  occur  be- 


tween  May  and  October.  In  its  natural 
state  the  Glades  usually  retained 
enough  water  to  carry  on  over  the  dry 
season;  but  drainage  and  develop- 
ment have  upset  that  balance. 

Of  the  original  2.3  million  acres  of 
Everglades,  there  now  are  only  about 
one  million  left  due  to  wild  develop- 
ment. Serious  drainage  for  agricul- 
ture began  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  the  area  south  of  Lake 
Okeechobee.  After  the  hurricanes  of 
1926  and  1928  killed  over  2,500  peo- 
ple as  the  Lake  flooded  the  surround- 
ing areas,  dikes  were  built  along  the 
south  shore,  preventing  the  natural 
overflow  into  the  Glades.  Wild  de- 
velopment continued  through  the 
1930's  and  '40's,  severely  damaging 
the  north  end  of  the  Glades.  With  eco- 
nomic growth  the  main  driving  force, 
little  or  no  consideration  was  given  to 
conservation. 

In  1947  an  extremely  damaging 
flood  changed  the  fate  of  the  Ever- 
glades. It  prompted  Federal  and 
state  officials  to  plan  a  project  that 
would  solve  the  water  problems  of 
eighteen  counties  of  South  Florida. 
The  Flood  Control  Project  was  born. 
Congress  assigned  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  the 
needed  canals,  levees,  locks,  and 
spillways.  The  Central  and  Southern 
Flood  Control  District  (FCD)  was  cre- 
ated in  1949  to  represent  the  state's 
interests  and  operate  the  system. 
Ironically,  a  project  designed  to  drain 
the  Glades  further  is  responsible  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of 
what  is  left  of  the  Everglades.  Three 
conservation  areas  were  constructed 
as  holding  places  for  water  during 
the  dry  season.  They  are  bordered  by 
levees  and  ideally  the  water  is  main- 
tained at  a  level  beneficial  to  the 
Glades.  The  FCD  and  the  Florida 
Game  and  Freshwater  Fish  Commis- 
sion are  responsible  for  maintaining 
these  areas  and  the  over  860,000 
acres  (1345  square  miles)  of  Ever- 
glades within  them.  The  three  conser- 
vation areas  plus  the  192  square 
miles  of  true  Everglades  in  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  comprise  the 
present  Glades. 

Before  man  began  his  charac- 
teristic altering  of  the  environment 
here  in  Florida,  the  Everglades  was  a 
tough,  well  balanced  ecosystem. 
Studies  have  shown  that  flood  and 
drought  are  natural  occurrences  in 
the  Glades.  However,  in  its  natural 
state  it  held  enough  standing  water 
to  counteract  severe  drought.  Drain- 
age, flood  control,  and  the  great  use 


of  water  in  metropolitan  areas  have 
upset  the  natural  water  cycle.  Now 
drought  in  the  Glades  is  usually 
much  more  severe. 

The  key  to  the  South  Florida  water 
system  is  Lake  Okeechobee.  Al- 
though most  of  the  water  for  the  Gold 
Coast  comes  from  underground,  the 
Lake  provides  most  of  the  water  for 
irrigation  through  canals.  In  order  to 
increase  the  holding  capacity  of  the 
Lake  and  to  prevent  floods,  the  FCD 
constructed  levees  around  it  increas- 
ing the  mean  depth  from  twelve  to 
about  fifteen  feet  (soon  this  level  will 
be  raised  to  17.5  feet).  Locks,  dams, 
and  spillways  regulate  the  depth  of 
the  Lake,  channelling  water  through 
the  canals  to  farmlands,  the  Park,  or 
out  to  sea.  These  structures  prevent 
the  natural  spillage  of  the  Lake  into 
the  Glades  which  protected  them 
from  severe  drought. 

Each  year  South  Florida  experi- 
ences a  water  problem.  Even  though 
Lake  Okeechobee  will  hold  15.5  feet 
of  water,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
reach  optimum  level  just  before  the 
dry  season.  Late  summer  and  early 
fall  is  the  end  of  the  wet  season  and 
the  beginning  of  the  hurricane  sea- 
son. If  the  Lake  were  allowed  to  fill 
during  this  period,  there  would  be  a 


A  map  of  S.  Florida  as  it 
appears  today,  showing  the 
F.C.D.  conservation  areas^ 
levees,  canals,  locks,  and 
spillways.  The  levees 
surrounding  the  areas  (area 
1,  2A,  2B,  and  area  3) 
show  a  dark  outline.  Rain 
water  is  stored  in  these 
areas  and  periodically 
drained  or  channeled  off 
into  the  surrounding  canals 
by  the  F.C.D.  The  three 
areas  constitute  the 
greatest  part  of  the 
remaining  Everglades. 


(Below-facing  page)  In 
1971  and  again  in  1974 
wildfire  raged  where  only 
months  before  fish  had 
thrived. It  is unknownhow 
many  wading  birds  died  as 
their  food  supply  literally 
dried  up.  Photo  by  Kevin 
Peerce. 


great  danger  of  flooding  due  to  hurri- 
canes. Since  it  takes  one  month  to 
drain  the  Lake  one  foot,  there  is  no 
ample  warning  of  an  approaching 
storm.  Therefore  the  FCD  drains  the 
lake  to  a  safe  level  before  the  hurri- 
cane season  and  maintains  that  level 
throughout  the  danger  period.  This 
results  in  the  water  level  being 
dangerously  low  before  the  dry  sea- 
son even  starts! 

The  three  FCD  water  conservation 
areas,  completed  in  1962,  were  de- 
signed to  offset  the  problem.  They 
are  intended  as  storage  pools  for  rain- 
fall to  provide  ample  water  through 
the  dry  season.  However,  they  are 
inefficient.  They  allow  the  water  on 
the  Glades  to  raise  to  a  dangerous 
level  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
then  lose  a  great  deal  of  it  to  evapo- 
transpiration  and  ground  seepage; 
leaving  the  areas  too  dry  during  the 
dry  season.  Both  overstated  condi- 
tions of  wet  and  dry  are  harmful  to 
the  ecosystem. 

Thus  the  water  cycle  has  become  a 
viscious  circle,  endangering  the  Ever- 
glades and  forcing  metropolitan 
areas  to  move  their  wells  west  as  salt 
water  encroaches  on  the  east  during 
long  periods  of  drought 
Fire  is  a  component  as  natural  in 
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the  Glades  as  flood  and  drought.  It 
burns  away  older  grass  and  invading 
brush,  making  way  for  new  sawgrass. 
Sawgrass  shoots  are  a  valuable  food 
supply  for  deer  and  other  wildlife. 
Originally,  lightning  fires  burned 
through  the  sawgrass  every  dry  sea- 
son, stopping  at  the  thin  sheet  of  wa- 
ter usually  present  even  in  the  drier 
years.  These  beneficial  fires  main- 
tained the  Everglades  terrain  as  they 
destroyed  scrub  brush  and  provided 
afresh  supply  of  food. 

Today,  most  fires  in  the  Glades  are 
started  by  man  and  they  constitute 
the  most  destructive  force  there  is  to 
the  Everglades.  Due  to  the  upset  wa- 
ter cycle  the  conservation  areas  are 
often  bone-dry  in  the  dry  season,  and 
when  fires  sweep  through  they  not 
only  burn  the  grass,  they  burn  the 
very  soil!  These  are  the  muck  fires; 
constantly  smoldering,  they  can  de- 
stroy in  a  matter  of  days  layers  of 
peat  that  were  built  up  over  a  period 
of  decades.  This  rich  peat  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  abundant  plant  life,  and 
thus  all  life,  in  the  Glades. 

The  destructive  power  of  such  fires 
is  illustrated  by  the  devastating 
blazes  which  filled  the  sky  with 
smoke  in  spring  of  1971.  In  the  first 
five  months  of  that  year  over  500  ma- 
jor fires  flared  throughout  the  Ever- 
glades. Of  those,  only  nine  were 
caused  by  lightning.  The  others  re- 
sulted either  from  carelessness  or 
arson.  In  one  day  alone  over  21,000 
acres  in  area  #3  were  destroyed.  Oth- 
er fires  swept  the  Park  and  the  other 
two  conservation  areas,  but  area  #3 
was  by  far  the  worst  hit.  All  of  the  wa- 
ter problems  were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Everglades  in  1971.  The  dangers 
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Above  is  a  small  section  of  a  new  West  Broward  development.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the 
land  has  been  almost  completely  razed.  Such  developments  and  the  population  influx  that 
they  bring  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Everglades.  Photo  by  Kevin  Pearce. 


became  a  reality  as  South  Florida 
experienced  the  worst  drought  in  re- 
cent history.  The  fate  of  the  Glades 
was  sealed  when  excess  water  from 
early  summer  rainfall  was  routinely 
drained  off  by  the  FCD.  The  usually 
heavy  rains  of  early  fall  were  absent 
that  year.  Average  rainfall  from  Octo- 
ber to  April  is  14.02  inches.  The  rain- 
fall for  that  period  in  1970-71  was 
5.05  inches.  As  a  result  the  Lake  fell 
from  fifteen  feet  to  ten,  the  conserva- 
tion areas  dried  up,  and  the  ground 
water  was  not  recharged.  The  water 
table  actually  dropped  below  sea 
level  and  salt-water  encroachment 
along  the  coast  was  tremendous. 
Everyone  felt  the  pinch  as  water  be- 


came scarce,  wildlife  in  the  Glades 
truly  suffered.  It  was  so  dry  that  even 
the  'gator  holes  were  drying  up.  Alli- 
gators dig  shallow  pits  and  burrow 
back  from  them  to  form  dens.  These 
'"gator  holes"  often  provide  an  impor- 
tant source  of  standing  water  in 
times  of  drought,  but  in  1971  they 
were  not  enough.  Countless  fish  mi- 
grated south,  as  the  drought  stricken 
areas  grew  in  that  direction,  only  to 
die  from  lack  of  oxygen  as  they 
crowded  into  shallow  pools.  Jim 
Schortemeyer,  of  the  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 
told  me  that  it  is  unknown  how  many 
birds  and  mammals  died,  but  it  must 
be  realized  that  their  populations 
were  forced  into  an  area  much 
smaller  than  could  support  them. 
The  availability  of  food  was  greatly  re- 
duced. In  one  way  or  another  the  fire 
took  its  toll. 

Wildfire  struck  the  Everglades 
again  in  late  spring  of  1974.  These 
fires  did  more  damage  to  conserva- 
tion area  two  and  northern  area  three 
than  previous  fires,  but  did  not  cause 
the  devastation  such  as  the  1971 
fires  had  brought  in  lower  area  three 
and  the  Park. 

These  were  not  the  first  damaging 
fires  in  the  Glades,  and  they  will  not 
be  the  last  unless  preventive 
measures  are  taken.  There  is  at  least 
a  partial  solution  to  the  problem:  con- 
trolled burnings.  If  large  areas  of  the 
Glades  were  periodically  burned 
while  there  was  still  some  standing 
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water,  the  destructive  muck  fires 
could  not  take  hold  for  lack  of  fuel. 
This  would  also  serve  to  maintain  the 
ecology  of  the  Everglades  as  they 
would  receive  all  of  the  essential 
benefits  of  fire  without  the  destruc- 
tion. 

All  of  the  threats  to  the  Everglades 
are  due,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  people.   People   need   water  and 
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land,  and  so  does  the  Everglades. 
The  more  people  there  are,  the  less 
resources  there  are  that  can  be  left  to 
nature.  South  Florida  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  in  the  nation. 
Broward  County  in  the  past  few  years 
was  the  fastest  growing  county  in  the 
U.S.  From  1960  to  1970  the  popula- 
tion of  Dade,  Broward,  and  Palm 
Beach  Counties  combined  increased 


from  1.5  million  to  2.2  million  (47%). 
Broward's  population  nearly  doubled 
as  it  shot  from  333,946  to  620,100 
people.  Encroaching  developments 
threaten  the  Glades  from  nearly 
every  direction.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  ecosystem  of  the  Everglades, 
additional  lands  must  be  acquired 
and  protected,  forming  a  "buffer 
zone"  around  the  Glades.  This  will 
not  be  easy  as  most  of  the  land  is  pri- 
vately owned  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
velopment. Currently  the  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  is  battling  over  the 
acquisition  of  an  area  in  southwest 
Palm  Beach  County  known  as  Roten- 
berger's.  The  sugar  cane  industry 
wants  to  buy  this  20,000  acre  tract 
north  of  conservation  area  three. 
Schortemeyer,  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  said  that  the  area  is 
very  important  from  a  water  stand- 
point, and  that  it  has  a  large  deer  pop- 
ulation. Hopefully,  these  and  other 
vital  areas  will  not  succumb  to 
"progress." 

Development  is  also  threatening 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  on  the  west 
coast.  The  Swamp  provides  56%  of 
the  surface  water  for  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  but  is  also  a  valuable  eco- 
system in  itself.  The  few  remaining 
black  bear  and  panther  live  in  this 
area  and  are  protected  from  hunting. 
Unfortunately,  over  500,000  acres 
of  the  Swamp  is  owned  by  about 
22,000  private  landowners  who  are 
for  the  most  part  free  to  do  as  they 
please  with  their  land.  Already  de- 
velopment has  dropped  the  water  ta- 
ble there  from  two  to  four  feet.  Ac- 
quisition of  the  area  would  be  ex- 
tremely diffcult  and  would  probably 
cost  over  170,000,000  dollars.  Un- 
less    acquisition     takes     place     or 
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government  restraints  are  imposed, 

we  could  lose  this  beautiful  area,  and 

the   Park  would   suffer  the    loss   of 

water. 

I  he   number  of  other  threats   to 

what  is  left  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  South  Florida  seems  end- 
less. A  few  examples  follow:  There  is 
active  exploration  for  oil  in  the  Ever- 
glades; an  attempt  was  made  to  drill 
for  oil  in  conservation  area  three.  At 
present  an  oil  pipeline  crosses  north- 
ern area  three  north  of  Alligator  Alley. 
After  last  year's  fires  the  pipe  was 
left  exposed  and  hanging  free  in 
some  places  as  the  muck  was 
burned  out  from  under  it.  An  oil  spill 
in  the  Glades??  It  is  not  as  far  fetched 
as  it  sounds.  The  controversial  jet- 


"Smile!"  Alligators  have  made  a  big  comeback 
in  the  Everglades  in  the  past  few  years.  This  one 
uses  its  powerful  jaws  to  munch  on  a 
marshmallow,  undoubtably  tossed  from  a 
respectable  distance  /above).  Photo  by  Gary 
Barrigar. 

The  sun  rises  over  Cape  Sable,  the  southern  tip 
of  the  state,  where  the  "river  of  grass"  used  to 
flow  into  the  sea  (left).  Photo  by  Kevin  Pearce. 

port  continues  to  be  just  that,  as  the 
planners  remain  blind  to  the  needs 
of  the  Everglades.  Mining  companies 
wish  to  dig  limerock  from  the  con- 
servation areas.  There  are  plans  to 
flood  conservation  area  2b  with 
treated  sewage  effluent;  the  effects 
are  unknown.  Halftracks  pose  a 
threat  as  they  crash  through  the 
Glades.  They  do  minor  damage  as 
they  rip  up  the  sawgrass,  but  they  go 
all  out  on  the  tree  islands,  rolling 
right  over  them  destroying  the  trees 
that  took  so  long  to  take  hold.  An- 
other major  problem  is  conflicting 
government  interests  which  place  a 
stumbling  block  before  any  compre- 
hensive plan  which  could  satisfy  all 
interests  as  well  as  possible. 

In  the  end  all  of  the  problems  boil 
down  to  one  thing:  the  growing  mass 
of  people  in  South  Florida.  Ideally  the 
population  would  stabilize  soon.  But 
what  would  happen  to  the  economy? 
What  about  progress?  I  question  just 
how  much  that  progress  is  worth. 

Will  the  Everglades  survive?  Jim 
Schortemeyer  doubts  that  an  ecosys- 
tem built  upon  over  two  million  acres 
can  survive  on  half  that  amount.  In 
any  case  the  outlook  is  not  good.  The 
solutions  are  not  easily  found,  but 
solutions  we  must  have;  or  we  will  fi- 
nally find  ourselves  closing  the  dam 
after  the  water  has  run  out,  and  the 
Everglades  will  be  gone  forever.  • 
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If  your  mom  never  taught  you  to  cook  and 
you  are  living  away  from  home,  there  is  no 
reason  to  live  on  peanut  butter  sandwiches 
and  frozen  dinners.  There  is  nothing  to  cook- 
ing. You  can  not  only  fix  yourself  great  meals 
for  little  money,  but  you  can  eat  several  days 
on  one  meal,  changing  it  a  little  each  day  so 
it  tastes  different.  That  is  unless  you  like  it 
too  well  and  make  a  pig  out  of  yourself.  You 
have  to  watch  roommates  and  friends  also; 
they  will  invite  themselves  over,  once  they 
find  out  you  are  such  a  fantastic  cook.  And 
you  won't  believe  how  easy  it  is. 

You  need  a  cooking  pot  —  make  it  pretty 
big.  Remember  that  this  is  for  several  days. 
You  also  need  a  big  spoon  to  stir  with,  a  very 
sharp  knife  and  a  wooden  cutting  board. 

You  can  start  with  a  basic  pot  roast. 

Go  to  the  store  and  buy  the  meat.  You 
need  a  2  to  4  pound  piece  of  lean  chuck.  See 
that  the  color  looks  nice  and  red,  with  as  little 
white  in  it  as  possible.  White  is  either  ten- 
dons or  fat  and  you  don't  want  either.  If  you 
use  your  intelligence  here,  you  are  prac- 
tically home  free.  Meat  with  the  bone  in  is 
cheaper,  but  you  can't  eat  the  bone,  so  use 
your  judgement. 

Also  buy  a  big  onion  (you  can  buy  a  few, 
they  keep),  salt,  some  potatoes,  carrots,  a 
small  head  of  cabbage  and  1  or  2  cans  of 
vegetables  to  add  later.  Pick  the  kind  you 
like.  And  get  some  shortening,  that  is  fat  or 
oil,  Crisco  or  butter.  Also  a  bottle  of  "Gravy- 
master"  and  some  flour. 

Now  we  start  to  cook. 


Peel  the  onion  and  slice  it,  keeping  your 
hands  as  far  from  your  eyes  as  you  can. 

Next  you  put  a  lump  of  shortening  about 
the  size  of  two  tablespoons  into  the  pot  and 
turn  the  flame  about  medium  high.  Put  the 
sliced  onion  into  the  melted  fat  and  stir  until 
it  looks  translucent.  Now  you  salt  the  meat 
and  sprinkle  it  with  flour.  Put  it  into  the  pot. 
Careful,  it  will  splatter.  Let  each  side  brown  a 
little  in  the  hot  fat  and  then  add  water,  about 
halfway  up  the  meat,  and  cover  the  pot.  Turn 
the  flame  a  little  lower;  you  now  have  time  to 
do  a  little  studying.  After  about  half  an  hour 
you  can  peel  the  potatoes,  cut  them  into  four 
pieces  and  add  them  into  the  liquid.  Put  a 
squirt  of  gravy-master  in  and  scrape  some 
carrots  clean,  cut  them  into  pieces  and  add. 
Cover  the  pot  again  and  cook  for  about  45 
minutes  to  an  hour.  This  is  the  night  to  invite 
your  special  boy  or  girl  friend.  With  a  salad  it 
will  be  a  great  meal. 

Now  that  you've  had  your  company  meal, 
you  don't  want  to  eat  the  same  thing  again 
for  the  next  day.  It  gets  too  monotonous. 
Take  the  meat  out  of  the  pot,  put  it  on  the  cut- 
ting board  and  cut  it  into  bite-sized  chunks. 
Add  some  water,  about  a  cup  full,  and  add  a 
can  of  your  favorite  vegetables.  The  third  day 
you  can  add  cabbage  if  you  like.  Just  cut  a 
small  head  of  cabbage  into  pie  slices,  put  it 
into  the  stew  after  the  liquid  is  hot,  and  sim- 
mer for  about  15  minutes.  This  stew  can  also 
be  served  over  instant  rice.  Just  follow  the 
directions  on  the  box. 

Now,  to  really  impress  your  friends  you 


need  a  superb  dessert.  Since  strawberry  sea- 
son is  here,  try  making  this  really  simple  and 
impressive  dessert.  It  tastes  the  way  a  straw- 
berry pie  should,  and  never  does. 

Buy  a  frozen  pie  crust.  It  is  too  much  of  a 
bother  to  make  one  (if  you  want  to  make  one 
there  are  plenty  of  cook  books  that  will  tell 
you  how).  Bake  it  according  to  directions  for 
a  single  shell  pie.  Don't  forget  to  make  a  lot  of 
small  holes  in  the  unbaked  crust  and  check  it 
after  it  is  in  the  oven  for  5  minutes.  Take  a 
fork  and  poke  into  any  blisters  forming,  then 
continue  baking  until  it  is  pale  brown. 

Wash  and  cap  the  best  berries  from  at 
least  2  pints  and  arrange  them  into  the  shell 
until  it  is  filled.  Cap  the  other  berries  and  put 
them  into  a  pan  with  about  xk  cup  sugar  and 
a  small  pinch  of  salt  (a  pinch  is  what  you  can 
pick  up  with  2  fingers).  Add  enough  water  to 
cover.  Take  2  or  3  tablespoons  of  cornstarch 
(I  prefer  this)  or  flour  and  put  it  into  a  cup. 
Add  some  water  and  with  1  or  2  fingers  stir  it 
until  there  are  no  lumps  left  in  it  (I  hope  you 
washed  your  hands  before  you  started).  Over 
a  low  flame  heat  the  berries,  sugar  and  water 
until  warm  and  then  add  the  thin  white 
paste.  Stir  constantly  now  —  it  is  ready  when 
it  thickens  and  turns  translucent.  Pour  it  over 
the  berries  in  the  pie  and  let  it  cool. 

You  can  make  the  pie  even  better  by  add- 
ing 1  or  2  drops  of  almond  flavoring,  a  little 
butter  the  size  of  a  nut,  or  some  red  food 
coloring,  or  a  little  lemon  juice. 

You  can  see  that  all  this  is  really  simple 
and  if  you  keep  an  eye  on  the  whole  thing  so 
you  don't  burn  it,  you  just  can't  ruin  it.  Try  it.  • 


COOKING 


by  Lori  Corey 


Ingredients 

2-4  fbs  lean  chuck 

1  large  onion 
2T  shortening 
IT  salt 

2  T.  flour 

3  large  potatoes 
2  carrots 

2  cans  of  vegetables 
1  small  head  of  cabbage 

1  piecrust 

2  pints  of  strawberries 
? cup  sugar 

pinch  of  sail 

21  i  T.  cornstarch  or  floui 
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Once  a  year,  all  over  the  nation,  thousands 
of  bleary  eyed  film  critics  emerge  from  their 
dark,  smoke  filled  chambers,  sit  down  at 
their  second-hand  typewriters,  and  pound 
out  what  they  believe  to  be  the  ten  best  list  of 
movies.  What  gives  them  the  right  to  preach 
from  their  pulpit  columns,  casting  their  decid- 
ing vote  in  the  thumbs  up,  thumbs  down 
traditon?  Except  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
more  popcorn  kernels  stuck  between  their 
teeth,  greasier  hands  from  all  that  butter, 
globs  of  gum  permanently  attached  to  their 
shoes,  and  an  incurable  case  of  blurry-eyed- 
itis,  film  critics  are  no  different  from  any 
other  opinionated  person. 

As  a  newly  instated  film  critic,  it  is  my 
solemn  duty  to  proclaim  this  year's  crop  of 
movies  a  disaster  area.  Above  all,  1974  will 
be  remembered  as  the  year  when  many  of 
Hollywood's  reclusive  stars  came  out  of  semi- 
retirement  in  order  to  recreate  an  era  which 
had  recently  sunk  into  a  sea  of  nausea.  Oddly 
enough,  no  sooner  did  they  set  about  their 
task,  when  directors  tried  to  kill  them  off, 
either  in  an  exploding  dirigible,  a  burning 
building,  crashing  planes,  or  sudden  earth- 
quakes. 

Compiling  a  list  of  the  "the  best"  films  is 
extremely  hard  this  year.  Except  for  the  few 
big  cast  money  makers,  Hollywood  turned 
out  one  long  reel  of  insipid  celluloid  entitled 
"Mediocrity  or  How  To  Waste  Three  Dollars 
Admission  Price  In  One  Easy  Lesson".  None- 
theless, in  no  particular  order,  my  choices 
are: 

The  Towering  Inferno  —  A  red  hot 
success,  it  is  the  best  of  this  year's  disaster 
films.  Continuous  action  and  fast  pace  make 
it  an  unforgettable  experience.  The  special  ef- 
fects are  horrifyingly  realistic.  Among  the  fab- 
ulous line-up  of  stars  are  veteran  performers 
Jennifer  Jones  and  Fred  Astaire. 

Godfather  II  —  Don't  let  the  number 
two  fool  you.  In  many  ways  this  film  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  first.  By  using  the  flashback 
technique  it  ties  together  many  of  the  loose 
ends,  tracing  the  history  of  the  Corleone  fam.- 
ily  in  Sicily  to  its  1955  financial  empire.  Once 
again,  Al  Pacmo  is  Michael  Corleone  and  Rob- 
ert De  Niro  plays  the  young  Don  Vito 
Corleone,  the  role  originally  created  by  Mar- 
lon Brando.  It  proves  that  the  Godfather 
legend  could  continue  successfully,  even 
without  the  acclaimed  talents  of  "old  marble 
mouth  Marlon". 

The  Front  Page  —  Once  again  Walter 
Matthau  and  Jack  Lemmon  team  up,  forming 
their  usual  blend  of  hilianous  humor. 
Although  the  story  has  been  filed  before,  it 
stands  up  to  the  weathering  time.  A  good  old 
fashioned  comedy,  it's  a  happy  reminder  of 
what  movies  used  to  be. 

That's  Entertainment  —  Journey 
through  a  warehouse  of  nostalgic  film  clips. 
For  anyone  interested  in  the  magical  movie 


musicals  produced  by  M.G.M.  studios,  it  pre- 
sents a  complete  scrapbook  of  memorable 
moments. 

Conrack  —  An  honest  portrait  of  one 
man's  fight  for  the  education  of  a  group  of 
backward  children.  Jon  Voight  gives  a  heart- 
warming performance  as  Pat  Conroy,  the 
dedicated  school-teacher  with  a  message  to 
deliver.  Today's  educational  system  could 
take  some  tips  from  this  true  story. 

Chinatown  —  Supposedly  a  salute  to 
the  private  eye  film  of  the  1940's,  this  Ro- 
man Polanski  movie  is  amazingly  attuned  to 
today.  The  acting  is  first  rate,  and  unlike  oth- 
er detective  yarns,  it  has  an  intelligent  script. 

Lenny  —  The  controversial  life  of  comedi- 
an Lenny  Bruce  is  told  in  this  expertly  di- 
rected, Bob  Fosse  film.  Dustm  Hoffman  and 
Valerie  Perrine  give  fine  performances.  Shot 
entirely  in  black  and  white,  the  photography 
adds  the  needed  realistic  tone  to  an  honest 
story. 

Earthquake  —  One  could  hardly  call 
this  an  earth  shattering  experience.  The  audi- 
ence certainly  will  tremble  in  their  seats 
upon  hearing  and  feeling  the  devastating  spe- 
cial effects,  but  otherwise,  the  tremorless 
plot  is  anything  but  exciting. 

Harry  and  Tonto  —  A  simple  un- 
adorned tale  of  a  seventy  year  old  man  and 
his  furry  feline  friend,  who  pick  up  their 
toothbrush  and  kitty  litter  in  order  to  travel 
crosscountry.  Art  Carney  gives  an  unusually 
fine  performance,  adding  warmth  to  the  char- 
acter of  Harry,  who  refuses  to  give  up  on  life. 

Amarcord  —  This  film  is  still  keeping 
me  guessing.  The  life  of  Italian  director  Fed- 
erico  Fellini  is  like  an  unfinished  portrait. 
Only  the  creator  knows  his  intent.  Beautifully 
photographed,  Fellini  adds  his  usual  sym- 
bolic touches. 

Among  this  year's  cobweb  covered  films 
coveting  the  title  of  most  disappointing  movie 
are  Daily  Miller,  a  forgettable  attempt  at  re- 
telling Henry  James'  story;  Great  Gatsby,  a 
pastel  painted  film  wasted  on  a  troop  of  untal- 
ented  so-called  professionals;  and  Mame,  a 
raspy  musical  squealed  through  the  tungsten 
tonsils  of  Lucille  Ball.  Andy  Warhol's 
Frankenstein  wins  the  "blood  and  guts" 
award  (He  certainly  needed  the  latter,  even 
in  attempting  to  film  this  sex-rated  story). 
However,  the  "how  dare  you  insult  us  with 
your  sickening  film"  award  goes  to  Mel 
Brook's,  Blazing  Saddles.  An  exasperat- 
ing attempt  at  being  funny,  it  marks  an  all 
time  low  in  comedy. 

Whether  you  as  a  fellow  film  enthusiast 
agree  with  these  decisions  or  not  is  unimpor- 
tant. What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  each 
of  us  has  a  right  to  express  an  opinion,  and 
hopefully  movie  theatres,  nationwide,  will  be 
packed  tomorrow  with  an  increasing  number 
of  newly  hatched  film  critics.  With  the  rising 
admission  prices,   it  is   important  for  the 


FILMS 


by  Robert  Costa 
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movie  goer  to  choose  his  film  wisely,  forming 
an  opinion  concerning  its  value. 

The  film  media  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  art  forms  in  modern  history.  Of 
course  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  action  packed,  car  chasing,  bang- 
bang  shoot  'em  up  movie  and  the  artistic 
film.  Hopefully  through  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, such  as  the  film  as  literature  class  being 
held  at  B.C.C.,  students  will  come  to  recog- 
nize the  distinction.  • 
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Not  only  do  students  pursue  academic  activities  with  World  Campus  Afloat,  but  also  experience  the  life  of  a  voyager.  Initiation  rites 
were  demanded  of  all  "Pollywogs"  crossing  the  equator  for  the  first  time.  One  morning  at  sea  was  devoted  to  King  Neptune  for  our  safe 
passage  on  his  seas. 
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Z,e/r:  /I  sea  of  streamers  wishes  "Bon  Voyage"  to  students  of  WCA. 
Below:  Students'  home,  family,  school  and  transportation  for  four 
months. 
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Imagine  that  you  are  sitting  in  your 
anthropology  class  discussing  the 
artifacts  of  the  ancient  Incas  and  the 
next  day  walking  among  their  ruins: 
touching,  seeing,  and  being  where 
they  once  were;  or  picture  yourself  in 
a  political  science  class  analyzing 
the  Turkish-  Greek  relationships,  and 
then  participating  in  a  debate  be- 
tween a  Greek  professor  and  Turkish 
journalist;  or  perhaps  you  are  eating 
dinner  with  friends  and  teachers 
sharing  your  ideas  and  formulating 
opinions  about  a  country  after  having 
visited  it  for  a  few  days.  This  was 
World  Campus  Afloat,  a  very  unique 
semester's  adventure  into  a  total 
learning  experience. 

For  me  it  was  the  realization  of  a 
once  hopeless  dream.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  spend  last  Fall  se- 
mester aboard  the  S.S.  Universe 
Campus,  a  vessel  which  was  my 
home,  family,  school,  and  transporta- 
tion for  four  months,  all  in  a  neat 
package.  The  itinerary  for  this  voyage 


included  ports  in  South  America  and 
the  Mediterranean.  We  sailed  from 
Los  Angeles,  hitting  major  ports  in 
Peru  and  Chile,  through  the  straights 
of  Magellan  to  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
From  Brazil  we  sailed  to  two  remote 
and  unique  ports  in  Africa-  Dakar, 
Senegal  and  Casablanca,  Morocco. 
Next  we  penetrated  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  cruised  to  Istanbul, 
Athens,  Isle  of  Crete,  and  Alexandria, 
Egypt.  From  Egypt  we  docked  in  Na- 
ples, Italy,  where  many  of  us  went 
overland.  I  traveled  by  train  through 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  met 
the  ship  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  Then 
ten  days  later  across  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, we  ended  our  voyage  in  Port  Ever- 
glades, Florida. 

Chapman  College  of  Orange  (Los 
Angeles)  California  puts  faculty 
members  and  two  deans  aboard  the 
Universe  Campus  for  each  cruise. 
The  faculty  are  selected  from  col- 
leges all  over  the  country.  Students 
are  admitted  on  a  first  come  basis  af- 


ter tilling  the  requirements  for  reg- 
ular admission  to  Chapman  College. 
Along  with  a  great  mixture  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  further  intrigue  is 
added  with  a  Chinese  crew  which  op- 
erates and  commands  the  ship. 

The  ship  was  redesigned  from  a 
luxury  cruiser  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  a 
college  community.  Cabins  are  dorm 
style  (on  a  small  scale)  and  there  is  a 
lab,  theatre,  library,  student  union, 
and  various  other  classrooms.  The 
curriculum  involved  are  mostly  gen- 
eral education  courses  that  are 
geared  toward  the  ports  visited. 
Classes  are  held  every  day  while  the 
ship  is  at  sea.  Once  in  port,  classes 
are  suspended  and  students  are  free 
to  travel  as  they  please.  Depending 
on  the  class,  each  student  has  in- 
dividual requirements  to  fulfill  in  a 
port,  but  otherwise  the  only  obliga- 
tion is  to  be  on  ship  by  sailing  time. 

The  heart  of  the  World  Campus 
Afloat  experience  is  the  classroom 
situation.  Total  learning  ideally  takes 
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place  when  you  are  able  to  touch, 
smell,  hear,  and  see  what  you  are 
learning.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  about 
a  different  culture,  but  to  actually  see 
it  and  experience  it  is  a  wonderfully 
vivid  way  to  learn.  It  was  our  geology 
professor's  dream  to  actually  see  the 
glacier  formations  in  the  Straights  of 
Megellan  and  to  gather  samples  near 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  My  art  class 
was  thrilled  to  stand  in  awe  before 
the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome  and  to 
touch  the  amazing  statues  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks  in  Athens.  For  us,  the 
World  was  our  classroom. 

This  ideal  situation  depends 
greatly  on  the  students  and  profes- 
sors. For  some  people,  the  unique- 
ness is  hard  to  cope  with.  One  of  my 
professors  was  from  an  impressive 
school  and  had  written  many  books. 
However,  he  wasn't  accustomed  to 
not  having  a  private  office  and  a  well 
organized  environment.  In  class  he 
was  boring  and  constantly  seasick. 
Fortunately,  the  disappointing  profes- 
sors were  outweighed  by  the  exciting. 
One  of  my  favorite  people  on  board 
was  a  linguistics  professor  who  was 
enthusiastic  and  constantly  provid- 
ing us  with  facts  and  insights  with 
which  we  would  explore  each  port. 
(He  prepared  us  for  Athens,  Greece, 
a  port  I  was  anticipating  with  an 
amount  of  uneasiness.)  We  were 
there  during  the  Greek  elections,  a 
time  when  Anti-American  feelings 
were  quite  strong.  Through  his  help- 
ful understanding  of  the  Greek  cul- 
ture and  politics,  we  were  able  to  ex- 
plore Greece  without  feeling  defen- 
sive or  paranoid.  Athens  was  one  of 
my  most  exciting  cities,  with  the  aid 
of  special  insights. 

The  student-  teacher  relationship 
is  one  of  the  rewards  about  WCA.  It's 
not  every  day  you  can  play  volleyball 
with  your  Anthropology  professor, 
have  a  drink  with  your  History 
teacher,  or  eat  breakfast  with  the 
Academic  Dean.  Students  and 
teachers  were 'known  by  their  first 
names  and  in  some  cases  could  not 
be  told  apart.  This  casual,  easy  going 
atmosphere  made  being  a  student  a 
two  way  experience,  for  most  of  the 
teachers  admitted  they  learned  a 
great  deal  by  actually  living  with  their 
students.  Classes  were  informal  and 
relaxed,  and  discussions  overflowed 
onto  the  decks  and  in  the  dining 
room.  Learning  was  a  constant  hap- 
pening. 

Naturally   it's  difficult  to   absorb 
completely  all  you   intend   to   at   a 


port.  But  through  class  meetings 
and  get-togethers  the  experiences 
that  are  shared  add  increasing 
dimensions  to  every  student's  import 
encounters.  In  my  Art  Appreciation 
class,  for  example,  after  the  intrigu- 
ing port  of  Dakar,  Senegal,  we  all 
brought  the  art  relics  and  treasures 
we  had  discovered.  One  girl  in  the 
class  gave  a  demonstration  of  how 
the  African  women  dressed  and  the 
symbolism  in  their  colorful  fabrics. 
Another  student  discovered  an  old 
witch  doctor  in  the  bush  and  ex- 
plained the  uses  of  different  masks 
he  had  given  to  him.  If  you  didn't  get 
a  chance  to  see  it  or  experience  it, 
someone  out  of  650  people  could  tell 
you  about  it. 

The  WCA  lifestyle  is  very  unique. 
Life  on  a  ship  is  quite  contained  and 
can  become  a  real  strain.  Privacy 
among  so  many  people  in  a  floating 
neighborhood  is  cherished  but  often 
too  rare.  I  suppose  you  could  com- 
pare shipboard  life  to  dormitory  life, 
only  there  is  no  escape  from  this 
dorm.  I  really  enjoyed  being  at  sea, 
but  many  went  stir  crazy.  The  ac- 
tivities on  ship  are  naturally  limited, 
but  usually  after  a  port  one  is  so  ex- 
hausted that  classes  are  enough  to 
keep  you  occupied. 

The  variety  of  students  on  board 
was  most  fascinating.  There  were  stu- 
dents from  every  state  and  the  mix- 
ture was  always  stimulating.  Just  in 
the  area  surrounding  my  cabin  were 
three  guys  from  Colorado,  Ohio,  and 
Maryland,  a  rancher's  daughter  from 
Montana,  a  famous  Hollywood 
actor's  daughter,  a  plumber's  son 
from  Alaska,  and  a  female  skydiver 
from  Nebraska.  Discussions  were 
varied  and  many  times  affected  geo- 
graphically. As  we  sailed  around  the 
bottom  of  South  America,  through 
the  mysterious  and  forbidding  land 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  statements 
made  on  deck  indicated  that  it  was 
colder  in  Alaska,  the  California 
Rockies  were  more  jagged,  the  winds 
blowing  across  Lake  Huron  were 
never  this  bitter,  and  the  sunsets  in 
Colorado  were  by  far,  more  beautiful. 

Typical  of  any  college  campus, 
there  were  a  lot  of  "party  goers"  on 
board.  There  was  a  bar  in  the  Student 
Union  that  was  open  every  night  and 
many  students  met  there.  But  out- 
side the  union,  students  gathered  for 
other  pastimes:  cards,  guitar  playing, 
volleyball,  studying  in  the  library,  or 
quiet  get-togethers.  The  flexibility  of 
WCA  allowed  these  various  things  to 


work  together  with  few  conflicts. 

The  beauty  of  all  this  variety  is  that 
while  I  was  learning  to  understand 
other  cultures,  I  was  also  learning  to 
understand  my  own.  We  went 
through  a  lot  of  storms  together  that 
produced-clutched  life  jackets, 
bruises,  and  Dramamine  addictions, 
these  also  resulted  in  anti-American 
demonstrations,  aggressive  camel 
drivers  in  Egypt,  Montezuema's  Re- 
venge, and  other  exotic  discomforts, 
plus  hungry  natives  in  Senegal,  and 
all  the  unique  events  that  happen 
only  with  WCA.  Not  only  did  I  see 
South  Americans,  Europeans,  and 
Arabs  in  action,  I  also  observed 
Americans  as  they  reacted  to  other 
people  and  strange  situations. 

The  World  Campus  Afloat  was  a 
great  learning  experience.  I  wrote  in 
my  journal,  "The  most  appreciable 
thing  that  I  feel  towards  this  voyage  is 
that  every  facet  of  my  personality  has 
undergone  some  form  of  test  and  il- 
lumination. I've  been  through  real 
and  intense  personal  experiences  in 
which  I've  had  to  greatly  depend  on 
my  patience,  poise,  decision  making, 
and  abilities  to  cope.  I've  had  the 
highest  of  highs  and  the  most  rock 
bottom  of  lows.  It  isn't  every  day  that 
I've  been  in  an  African  hut  with  wild 
eyed  natives,  in  a  crowded  Italian 
bus,  in  a  storm  in  which  a  564  foot 
oceanliner  looked  like  a  twig  in  the 
Colorado  rapids,  or  in  the  Andes  on 
top  of  the  Lost  City  of  the  Incas." 
Traveling  itself  is  tremendously 
awakening,  and  when  put  together 
with  life  on  World  Campus  Afloat,  it's 
a  powerful  combination. 

The  best  part  of  my  voyage  is  now, 
when  I  am  able  to  reflect  and  an- 
alyze. In  those  four  months,  I  was 
constantly  bombarded  with  stimuli, 
and  my  cricuits  became  easily  over- 
loaded. The  strains  of  shipboard  life, 
the  rigors  of  traveling,  and  studying, 
left  me  mentally,  emotionally,  and 
physically  exhausted.  Now  that  I  can 
sit  back  and  reflect,  sort  things  out, 
and  share  my  experiences,  my  voy- 
age becomes  more  exciting  and  in- 
triguing. When  I  look  around  and  ob- 
serve this  strange  port  called  the 
United  States,  I  realize  just  how 
much  I  experienced  and  learned. 

Experimental  learning  is  exciting 
and  vibrates  with  potential.  World 
Campus  Afloat  began  as  an  idea  and 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  When  the  world 
becomes  your  classroom  there  is  no 
end  to  learning.  • 
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Richard  Larred  decided  to  conquer  the 
sport  of  fencing  because,  like  a  mountain,  it 
was  there. 

It  was  where?  It  was  there  among  the  other 
physical  education  classes  in  the  Broward 
Community  College  catalog,  and  Larred  se- 
lected it  because  he  "needed  the  credit  and 
it  was  the  only  class  that  fit  into  my  time 
schedule". 

Today,  just  19  months  later,  Larred  is  king 
of  the  BCC  Fencing  Club,  and  just  recently  be- 
came the  first  Broward  Countian  to  ever  qual- 
ify for  the  Junior  Fencing  Olympics  at  Port- 
land State  University. 

At  the  Olympics,  Larred  won  just  one 
match  in  the  Foil  division,  but  defeated  12  op- 
ponents and  reached  the  quarterfinals  in 
Epee  competition. 

He  was  impressive  enough  to  attract  a  full 
fencing  scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"More  than  anything  it  was  a  learning 
thing,"  he  said.  "Down  here  we  lack  so  much 
footwork.  I  faced  people  who  moved  like 
boxers.  They  don't  have  any  moves  that 
aren't  needed." 

Most  people  still  don't  know  a  fencing  foil 
from  tin  foil,  but  the  accomplishments  of  Lar- 
red, a  20-year  old  sophomore,  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  fencing  world,  if  not  the  foot- 
ball-baseball oriented  sports  fan. 


Larred's  initiation  into  fencing,  alas,  was 
not  quite  as  picture-perfect  as  his  rise  to  ex- 
cellence has  been. 

"My  sister  told  me  not  to  get  into  fencing 
because  it  was  too  hard.  I  didn't  even  know 
what  it  was,  but  I  needed  the  HPR  credit,"  he 
said. 

Perfectly  content  to  pursue  his  anthro- 
pology major,  Larred  admitted  no  daydreams 
of  foil-wielding  musketeers  or  carved  Z's.  But 
there  was  an  ulterior  motive  for  Richard  to 
begin  fencing. 

"It  makes  you  lose  weight  and  I  was  too 
damn  fat,"  he  chuckled,  reporting  a  gradual 
loss  of  15  pounds  to  his  present  170  pounds 
over  a  frame  one-half  inch  short  of  six-feet. 
"Even  though  you  have  to  use  your  brains, 
you  use  all  the  muscles,  which  is  good  for 
losing  weight." 

Larred,  who  earned  a  varsity  letter  in  swim- 
ming at  Plantation  High  School,  describes 
fencing  as  "physical  chess,"  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  he  is  at  least  a  junior  Bobby  Fischer  at 
this  stage  of  the  game. 

To  qualify  for.  the  Junior  Olympics,  Larred 
won  the  Epee  division  and  placed  fourth  in 
the  Foil  category  in  a  qualifying  meet  at 
Grapeland  Park  in  Miami. 

For  those  who  still  think  of  fencing  as 
chain-link  or  receiving  stolen  goods,  Epee  re- 
fers to  a  heavier  weapon  and  a  competition 


by  Greg  Cote 

in  which  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  jabbed. 
Foil  is  a  smaller  sword,  and  just  the  torse  may 
be  struck;  no  arms,  legs,  etc. 

The  third  type  of  fencing  is  Sabre,  which  is 
akin  to  Foil  but  with  a  slightly  larger  target 
area.  "Sabre  is  what  you  see  in  old  Errol 
Flynn  movies,"  said  Larred. 

Before  squeamishness  sets  in,  it  is  per- 
haps appropriate  to  note  here  that  the  tips  of 
the  weapons  are  blunted,  and  the  fencers  are 
literally  fenced  in  with  masks  and  other  pro- 
tective garb. 

Fencing  has  replaced  stnpe-shirted  ref- 
erees with  electrical  cords  running  from 
body  to  sword  that  register  direct  and  indi- 
rect hits.  There  is  very  little  arguing  about 
bad  calls  in  fencing. 

"The  key  to  the  whole  sport,"  instructs  Lar- 
red, "is  brains.  Size  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
A  midget  can  beat  you  in  two  seconds." 

BCC's  fence-master  is  also  a  disciple  of 
practice,  though  he  manages  very  little  of  it 
between  his  duties  as  a  full-time  student  and 
a  full-time  darkroom  and  x-ray  technician  at 
Plantation  General  Hospital.  Richard  works 
the  3  p.m.  to  midnight  shift,  presumably  rul- 
ing out  after-work  practices. 

"Sometimes  I  can  study  or  read  in  the 
darkroom,"  he  said,  "but  it's  never  that  easy 
to  practice." 

Practice,  though,  has  never  been  a  prob- 
lem for  Larred's  fencing  coach,  Nancy  Mac- 
namara,  who,  like  her  star  pupil,  became  in- 
volved in  the  sport  under  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

Nancy,  wife  of  former  BCC  basketball 
coach  Mike  Macnamara,  was  a  modeling  stu- 
dent in  Nashville,  and  would-be  models  in 
that  area  were  taught  that  the  foot  and  hand 
coordination  that  comes  only  with  fencing 
would  certainly  be  a  boon  to  obtaining  choice 
Madison  Avenue  contracts. 

"At  that  time  my  sister  was  dating  the  fenc- 
ing instructor  at  Vanderbilt  University  and 
when  he'd  come  over  he  would  offer  me 
some  pointers  (no  pun),"  Nancy  said. 

Today,  in  addition  to  teaching  two  HPR 
fencing  classes  and  coaching  the  BCC  Fenc- 
ing Club,  Mrs.  Macnamara  is  studying  for  her 
master's  degree  at  Nova  University. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is  fencing,  quite 
appropriately,  and  if  that  sounds  strange,  she 
is  writing  a  dissertation  on  the  "Multiple  Re- 
gression Analysis  of  Personality  Traits  and 
Performance  Levels  in  Fencing." 

Richard  Larred,  she  said,  passed  the  test.  • 
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Therapeutic  Communities,  orTC'sas  they  are  often  called, 
are  one  of  the  most  recent  attempts  in  dealing  with  drug  ad- 
diction. Yet  what  is  a  TC?  In  short,  it  is  a  24  hour  live-in  resi- 
dential community,  composed  of  ex-addicts  trying  to  get 
themselves  together.  It  is  usually  staffed  by  ex-hypes,  since 
a  more  "professional"  approach  would  turn  many  addicts 
off.  For  the  past  year  I  have  lived  in  one  such  community  and 
hope  to,  in  this  article,  shares  some  of  the  workings  and  phil- 
osophies of  a  TC  for  those  who  may  wonder  what  the  world  of 
narcotic  rehabilitation  is  all  about. 

Few  addicts,  myself  included,  ever  come  to  the  realiization 
on  their  own  that  they  need  help.  Yet  this  self-admission  is 
the  most  basic  step  in  one's  treatment  process.  The  light  of- 
ten comes  after  a  stay  in  prison  where  there  is  nothing  but 
time  to  think  about  past  mistakes  —  past  times  when  people 
would  tell  you  that  you  had  best  get  yourself  together  before 
it's  too  late.  Therefore,  the  bulk  of  people  in  a  TC  are  there  as 
a  result  of  legal  action  (suspended  sentences,  probated  to 
programs,  etc.). 

Usually,  the  addict  brings  the  streets  with  him  when  he 
enters  a  TC.  How  to  boost,  pimp,  and  hustle  are  all  he  really 
knows  and  can  relate  to.  As  a  result,  the  first  part  of  an  ad- 
dict's treatment  consists  of  two  basic  and  necessary  steps. 
First,  the  admission  that  he  does  need  and  want  help,  and 
secondly  the  image  of  the  streets  and  similar  projections 
must  be  recognized  for  what  they  are  and  dealt  with. 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  the  human  mind  to  a  cup  full  of 
water.  If  we  take  the  addict's  values  to  be  the  water  and 
merely  try  to  pour  new  values  into  the  cup  the  result  is  over- 
flowing, and  a  mixed  solution  of  old  (negative)  values  and 
new  (positive)  ones.  The  cup  should  first  be  emptied  —  the 
old  street  values  often  reflected  in  a  person's  image  need  to 
be  discarded  as  completely  as  possible. 
"To  ask  me  to  throw  out  my  old  values  for  'socially  ac- 
cepted' ones  was  asking  for  more  than  I  was  willing  to 
give.  I  always  had  the  habit  of  completely  rebelling 
against  everything  I  was  told  to  do.  Authority  and  I  were 
never  the  best  of  friends.  Games  were  a  large  part  of  my 
image.  I  used  to  get  hung  up  in  them.  Always  there  would 
be  a  way  I  would  want  others  to  see  me.  Usually  for  things 
I  wasn't.  I  was  a  player  of  extremes.  Either  you  were  one 
of  us  ( hypes)  or  one  of  them  (straights)." 

It  should  be  mentioned,  at  this  point,  that  drugs  them- 
selves are  not  a  problem.  In  a  TC,  drugs  are  viewed  as  a 
symptom  of  more  real  concerns.  In  short,  the  emphasis  is 
not  placed  upon  working  with  the  drug  problem,  but  with  the 
people  and  with  their  problems,  whatever  they  might  be. 

The  second  major  step  in  the  philosophy  of  treatment  is 
that  the  person  should  define  his  own  needs.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  process  of  self-awareness.  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  one  of  the  primary  concerns  here  is  allowing  the  person 
the  freedom  to  feel.  This  is  where  the  supportive  atmosphere 
^nd  the  togetherness  merge  to  make  this  a  productive  risk. 
Yet  a  person  cannot  be  forced,  at  this  point,  with  beneficial 
results.  You  can  shed  light  into  the  room  but  each  person 
must  open  their  own  eyes.  Self-discovered  values  have  a 
sense  of  permanence,  whereas  merely  adopted  values  tend 
to  come  and  go. 

"1  would  always  get  uptight  when  singled  out  for  some- 
thing. Often  in  group  raps,  I  would  feel  like  saying  some- 
thing, but  hold  myself  back.  There  was  a  fear  of  letting 
others  know  me.  I  was  not  content  with  how  I  saw  myself 
and  tried  to  portray  an  image  of  togetherness.  Yet  until  I 
became  tired  of  being  a  puppet,  little  that  I  did  engraved  it- 
self in  my  value  system.  I  was,  at  first,  merely  adapting  to 
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a  new  environment  without  really  changing.  I  needed  to 
grow  emotionally. " 

There  are  four  general  areas  which  aid  the  individual 
growth  process.  They  are:  1)  various  group  experiences,  2) 
relationships  with  others  in  the  TC,  3)  assuming  respon- 
sibilities in  the  program,  and  4)  providing  help  to  others.  In 
the  most  general  sense,  one  could  say  that  "treatment"  is 
anything  and  everything  that  provides  a  new  learning  experi- 
ence about  oneself.  For  the  moment,  however,  let's  consider 
the  four  areas  mentioned  above. 

Group  activity  is  probably  the  most  basic  element  in  one's 
growth  process.  In  a  TC,  several  types  of  group  therapy  are 
employed.  The  encounter  group,  and  its  various  off-shoots 
(high-frequency  groups,  gallery  groups,  etc.),  is  the  first  type 
of  structured  therapy  that  the  addict  encounters.  They  are  a 
weekly  feature,  and  their  basic  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
provide  the  person  with  an  outlet  for  his  feelings  —  mostly  of 
a  hostile  nature.  Say  for  example  a  person  feels  that  another 
member  of  the  TC  is  bothering  him,  or  he  sees  somebody 
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fouling  up.  He  will  take  this  person  to  group  and  tell  it  to  him 
like  it  is,  or  just  how  he  sees  it.  The  indicted  person  will  us- 
ually react  to  the  confrontation  and  here  the  group  supports 
whoever  they  feel  to  be  right  since  they  can  be  more  objec- 
tive, not  being  personally  involved.  Here  each  person  can  get 
feedback  from  several  of  his  peers  about  things  he  is  doing 
in  the  program.  It  is  then  up  to  the  individual  to  accept  or  re- 
ject whatever  others  point  out.  It  is  of  primary  importance  tc 
note  that  each  person  involved  in  this  group  situation  has  a 
similar  background  and  share  many  of  the  same  experi- 
ences. 

"My  experience  in  encounter  groups  helped  me  to  break 
my  'us-them'  value  system.  In  groups  people  approached 
me  in  three  general  ways:  1)  the  person  who  gave  me  hell 
in  groups  and  then  followed  up  to  find  out  where  I  was 
coming  from  and  what  was  actually  happening  with  me; 
2)  the  person  who  smashed  me  but  left  it  at  that,  thinking 
that  I  was  a  mere  sounding  shield  for  his  hostility;  and  3) 
the  person  who  simply  sat  there  and  pretended  that  I  did 
not  exist.  From  the  first  group  I  chose  my  friends.  They 
were  the  people  I  could  allow  myself  to  trust.  From  the  oth- 
er two  types  I  hold  parts  of  myself  back.  You  could  say 
that  I  needed  to  be  secure  in  my  extentions  to  people.  I  had 
to  believe  that  they  were  real  before  I  would  be  and  en- 
counter group  sessions  let  me  see  exactly  where  I  stood 
with  the  people  I  lived  with. " 

Yet  the  controntation-oriented  encounter  group  is  not  the 
only  form  of  group  therapy  involved.  As  a  resident  pro- 
gresses in  the  program  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  in  various 
workshops  and  labs  as  well  as  gestalt  groups  and  transac- 
tional analysis  groups.  These  are  primarily  sensitive  and  sup- 
portive in  nature.  I  call  such  groups  contract-groups,  for 
each  person  involved  makes  a  contract  with  the  group  to 
work  on  a  specific  hang-up.  Such  groups  aid  the  person  in  a 
process  of  self-discovery  of  why  he  reacts  to  things  in  the 
manner  he  does.  The  fact  that  each  person  in  such  groups 
shares  a  relatively  similar  past  is  conducive  to  an  atmo- 
sphere of  understanding. 

The  most  singularly  important  group  therapy  situation  is  a 
Marathon  or  Probe.  These  groups  can  last  from  one  to  three 
days.  Perhaps  a  summary  of  the  goals  of  such  a  group  will  be 
of  value.  This  type  of  group  is  designed  to  take  care  of  what 
is  called  "unfinished  business."  This  is  somewhat  of  an  emo- 
tional cleansing  where  the  person  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
or  say  the  things  from  his  past  that  are  the  lingering  founda- 
tions for  many  insecurities  and  personal  hang-ups.  The  high 
after  such  an  experience  is  impossible  for  me  to  accurately 
describe.  Let  me  just  say  that  if  the  person  worked  and  used 
the  group  he  feels  very  free  and  at  ease  with  himself.  There 
is  no  longer  a  tear  of  letting  people  know  what  he  really  is 
and  how  he  really  feels. 

"For  myself,  the  biggest  single  inhabition  was  taking 
part  in  sensitivity  groups  or  other  forms  of  therapy  I 
thought  looked  childish  or  silly.  In  a  sense  there  is  a  fear 
to  experience.  Yet  no  matter  how  many  risks  I  take,  in 


therapy.  I  realize  that  if  I  do  not  like  the  experience  or  the 
feeling.  I  can  return  to  my  previous  self.  I  am  not,  as  no- 
body is,  forced  to  adopt  each  new  experience.  Yet  the 
value  of  experience  itself  is  usually  worth  while." 

The  second  point,  relations  with  others  in  the  program,  is 
of  major  importance.  A  good  portion  of  a  junkies  life  is  built 
upon  peer  acceptance  from  other  junkies.  Junkie  is  like  a 

wolf.  He  usually  attaches  himself  to  a  pack  for  convenience. 
Yet  the  important  point  here  is  that  the  behavior  of  the  addic- 
tive personality  relies  on  peer  support.  Consequently,  the 
reciprocal  nature  and  peer  support  of  a  TC  are  essential  to 
the  junkie  who  is  trying  to  get  himself  together.  In  times  of 
stress,  when  the  person  is  going  through  heavy  emotional 
changes,  there  is  no  better  treatment  than  the  support  and 
reinforcement  of  his  peers 

"There  were  times  when  I  simply  felt  like  giving  up;  times 
when  I  would  personalize  things  to  the  point  of  loosing 
perspective  of  a  situation.  At  times  like  that  I  can  remem- 
ber having  someone  to  open  up  to.  A  friend  who  could  feel 
when  I  hurt.  It  wasn't  their  actual  advice  that  kept  me  go- 
ing. It  was  simply  recognizing  that  there  were  some  who 
really  cared  about  me.  After  years  of  false  friends  who  al- 
ways faded  away  when  I  really  needed  them,  I  had  de- 
veloped a  bitterness  toward  people.  Only  through  certain 
people  in  the  program  was  I  able  to  overcome  this." 

The  taking  on  of  responsibilities  in  tne  program  is  also  part 
of  the  growth  process.  Few  junkies  are  ever  concerned  about 
anything  outside  of  themselves.  The  treatment  plan  of  a  TC 
will  provide  for  the  addict's  placement  in  several  job  func- 
tions. It  is  an  interesting  note  that  such  communities  are  pri- 
marily self-sufficient  in  the  sense  that  all  the  cooking,  main- 
tenance, business  affairs,  etc.,  are  taken  care  of  by  ex-ad- 
dicts in  treatment.  There  are  no  outsiders,  or  professional 
help. 

From  his  performance  in  various  job  functions  the  person 
develops  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  He  begins  to  see  him- 
self as  an  achiever  rather  than  as  a  failure.  This  is  important 
in  the  sense  that  the  addictive  personality  needs  to  see  a  re- 
ward for  the  things  he  does.  From  the  successful  completion 
of  the  job-function  portion  of  the  program,  the  addict  de- 
velops the  ability  to  stroke  himself  for  his  accomplishments. 
In  short,  he  is  no  longer  a  puppet  dancing  on  the  strings  of 
"acceptance-rejection"  from  others. 

As  a  process  of  personal  reinforcement  of  what  he  has 
learned  about  himself,  the  addict  can  provide  help  for  others 
in  the  program.  The  therapeutic  relationship  is  a  give  and 
take  process.  There  is  no  oetter  high  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  knowledge  of  helping  others  who  are  experiencing 
problems  very  close  to  your  own  emotional  home. 
"In  a  program  the  stakes  are  high.  Lives  are  on  the  line. 
When  someone  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  that  they  would 
have  left  the  other  night  if  I  hadn't  stopped  to  extend  my- 
self just  a  little  I  am  lost  for  what  to  say.  I  look  back  at 
times  when  I  had  wanted  to  leave  or  was  experiencing 
other  problems  and  someone  was  there  to  make  me  stop 
and  think.  Someone  who  simply  said,  "Hey,  wait  a  min- 
ute; let's  check  things  out  first."  And  if  one  person  stays 
because  of  my  showing  a  little  concern  or  if  a  problem  be- 
comes a  little  clearer,  then  I  can  say  I've  done  something. " 

Admittedly,  this  has  been  a  very  brief  treatment  of  a  very 
involved  subject.  I  have  merely  pointed  out  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  highlights  of  treatment.  For  beneath  the  surface 
complexity  lies  a  simple  ideal:  that  there  is  in  all  of  us  much, 
much  more  than  we  ever  dreamed  of.  • 
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TO  BE 

tonnnuED 

by  Mary  McArdle 

John     Lennon's     Instant     Karma, 

Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  and  Young's  Deja 
Vu  and  Barbra  Streisand's  flick,  On  a 
Clear  Day  You  Can  See  Forever,  are 

just  a  few  of  the  many  modern  refer- 
ences to  the  most  ancient  of  the- 
ories: Reincarnation.  Edgar  Cayce, 
the  "Miracle  Man  of  Virginia  Beach," 
the  famous  case  of  Bridey  Murphy, 
and  the  very  latest  story  of  Gretchen 
Gottlieb,  all  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  reflect  exciting  evidences  of 
this  old  belief  in  successive  past 
lives. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  man- 
kind, every  person  has  asked  the 
questions:  Who  am  I?  Where  am  I  go- 
ing? Why  am  I  here?  What  is  my 
relationship  to  other  people  and  to  a 
supreme  force?  Why  do  I  and  others 
suffer? 

KARMA,  a  very  powerful  word, 
holds  one  answer  to  those  equations. 
It  can  be  explained  as  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  moral  retribution, 
action-reaction,  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion, or  the  quote  from  the  Bible. 
"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  he 
shall  also  reap."  It  is  the  evolution  of 
the  soul,  which  takes  on  different 
roles,  through  many  successive  past 
lives. 

In  each  life  the  soul  must  pay  for 
wrongdoings  in  its  previous  lives.  Be- 
ing born  with  incapacities  and  in- 
equalities is  not  always  hereditary. 
Pain  and  physical  limitations  are  for 
teaching  a  lesson  and  suffering  is 
due  to  errors  of  past  conduct  and 
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thinking.  The  soul's  reincarnation  is 
progression  toward  wisdom  and  per- 
fection. 

One  man  who  brought  light  to  the 
understanding  of  Karma  and  rein- 
carnation is  Edgar  Cayce,  an  amaz- 
ing psychic,  clairvoyant  and  devout 
Christian.  While  in  his  hypnotic 
trances,  he  diagnosed  the  ailments 
of  thousands  of  people  he  had  never 
seen,  prescribed  remarkable  cures 
—  and  related  their  suffering  to 
wrong  doings  in  past  lives.  In  addi- 
tion, he  pointed  out  the  easy  integra- 
tion of  Christian  ideals  with  the 
tenets  of  reincarnation. 

There  are  also  many  cases  of  hyp- 
notic regression,  where  the  subject  is 
given  the  suggestion  to  "go  back  in 
time"  to  very  early  childhood  and 
even  further  to  previous  lives! 
Electrifying  results  have  occurred! 
One  of  the  most  famous  cases  of  this 
is  that  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
asked  to  turn  back  through  time  and 
space,  while  under  a  trance,  and  re- 
live specific  ages  in  her  youth.  Taken 
a  step  further,  she  went  so  far  back 
that  she  began  to  tell,  in  a  thick  Irish 
brogue,  of  another  life  was  Bridget 
Kathleen  Murphy  in  Ireland  in  1806. 

Many  cases  like  this  have  been  re- 
corded. The  subjects  tell  of  places 
they  have  never  been,  things  they 
know  nothing  about  in  their  present 
life.  Some  have  begun  to  speak  flu- 
ently in  foreign  tongues,  again  not 
having  studied  the  language.  A  very 
recent  example  of  this  is  Mrs.  De- 
lores  Jay  of  Elkton,  Virginia,  wife  of  a 
minister,  who  speaks  in  fluent  Ger- 
man about  her  own  life  and  death  as 
Gretchen  Gottlieb  in  Germany  over  a 
century  ago.  Interested  professors 
and  hypnotists  are  convinced  that 
this  case  is  thoroughly  honest  and  a 
strong  support  of  reincarnation. 

Not  only  do  today's  fine  minds  em- 
brace the  belief  of  rebirth,  but  men 
such  as  Twain,  Whitman,  Emerson, 
Thoreau  and  Franklin  also  accepted 
this  theory.  Plato,  the  greatest  mind 
of  early  times,  conceived  that  knowl- 
edge, being  a  process  of  recollection, 
was  achieved  in  live  stages  ending 


with  the  soul's  final  harmony  with 
God. 

Another  interesting  mystery  is  why 
some  people,  meeting  for  the  first 
time,  experience  a  strong  feeling  of 
having  met  before.  Or  how  some  art- 
ists create  at  very  young  ages,  such 
as  Mozart,  who  composed  a  sonata  at 
the  age  of  four  and  an  opera  at  seven. 
Can  these  be  expressions  of  un- 
conscious recall  of  events  and  tal- 
ents developed  in  an  earlier  life? 

How  can  one  explain  an  affinity  for 
lands  and  cultures  foreign  from  their 
own?  Ordeja  vu,  the  sudden  certainty 
one  had  been  somewhere  before, 
though  they  never  had! 

Using  a  personal  example,  Carol 
Friend,  teacher  of  Occult  I  and  II 
classes  here  on  campus  described 
an  affinity  she  has.  "I  could  see  Gone 
with  the  Wind  over  and  over  again.  I 
have  a  very  strong  feeling  for  that 
period  of  time.  I  identify  with  Scarlet 
O'Hara,  her  dress,  her  hats  .  .  .  This 
type  of  thing  may  very  well  be  brief 
glances,  remembrances,  that  are 
just  very  vague." 

Another  astounding  phenomenon 
was  revealed  in  Edgar  Cayce's  read- 
ings. This  was  the  Akashic  Records 
—  a  heavenly  electro-spiritual  source 
of  knowledge.  These  records  or  store- 
houses of  knowledge,  hold  impres- 
sions of  every  thought,  sound,  light 
and  movement  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  They  have  been  termed  a 
type  of  cosmic  candid  camera.  The 
existence  of  Akasha  records  ac- 
counts for  the  ability  of  psychics  to  lit- 
erally see  the  past.  Under  hypnosis 
Edgar  Cayce  could  "tune-in"  to 
Akasha.  Though  this  seems  incredi- 
ble, the  Edgar  Cayce  readings  have 
been  almost  infallible  up  to  this 
point,  making  this  fantastic  concept 
very  possible  to  believe. 

In  relation  to  the  Akashic  Records, 
Carol  Friend  commented,  "I  do  be- 
lieve there  exists  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  whatever  name  we 
choose  to  give  it.  How  else  can  we  ex- 
plain the  true  inspiration  that  comes 
to  a  person  not  based  on  their  previ- 
ous learning?" 


"Is  it  like  a  jug  filled  with  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  go  drink  from? .  .  .1 
don't  know  ...  I  believe  in  a  su- 
preme being  who  balances  things 
out  then  things  are  to  be  known." 

In  many  of  Cayce's  readings,  there 
were  repeated  references  to  the  anci- 
ent existence  of  the  continent  of  At- 
lantis. Carol  Friend  commented  en- 
thusiastically, "I,  like  many  psychics, 
believe  the  continent  of  Atlantis  will 
rise  again  with  the  coming  of  a  new 
enlightening  age. 

"Atlanteans  are  all  coming  to  Mi- 
ami! That's  the  explanation  why  peo- 
ple meet  in  Miami  and  say,  'I  don't 
know  you  but  I  like  you,'  and  it's  a 
sudden  friendship." 

This  is  also  an  example  of  group 
reincarnations,  a  theory  that  souls 
living  in  an  era  will  be  reincarnated 
again  together  in  a  later  era.  Most 
souls  on  earth  today  were  also  to- 
gether in  previous  ages.  Souls  closely 
related  by  family,  friendship  of  mu- 
tual interest  are  likely  to  have  been 
related  in  previous  eras. 

If  one  accepts  reincarnation,  does 
one  deny  Christ  or  the  Bible?  Though 
most  Christian  churches  do  not  ac- 
cept the  theory,  reincarnation  does 
not  contradict  the  very  essence  of 
Christ's  teachings.  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole 
heart,  soul  and  mind.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  are  the 
greatest  commandments  which 
Christ  gave  us.  Might  the  Akashic 
Records  be  another  name  for  a  su- 
preme being  or  force? 

Cayce's  readings  .have  helped 
bring  together  the  Eastern  philoso- 
phies and  the  Western  Christian 
tradition.  Also  he  helped  form  a  bond 
between  science  and  religion  by 
showing  that  the  moral  world  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
just  as  the  physical  world  is.  The 
cases  of  past  life  "backtracking" 
have  added  very  exciting  penetra- 
tions into  the  unknown.  The  recent 
songs  and  movies  show  reincarna- 
tion is  not  an  ancient  overlooked  the- 
ory. It  is  very  much  alive  today.  "We 
have  all  been  here  before."  • 
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A  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 


by  Theresa  Mahoney 


One  chilly  rainy  April  night  an  al- 
most human  sounding  cry  awakened 
me  from  sleep.  Tracing  the  sound  to 
the  patio  garden,  I  discovered  two 
tiny  baby  opossums  clinging  tightly 
to  one  another  and  shivering  with  the 
cold.  I  searched  the  yard,  shining  the 
light  up  into  the  twisted  old  oaks 
where  I  had  often  glimpsed  a  large 
old  opossum  before.  Finding  nothing, 
I  continued  the  quest  while  the 
babies  wailed  more  insistently.  At  the 
side  of  the  road  I  came  across  the 
crumpled  body  of  a  large  opossum, 
another  highway  fatality.  Gathering 
up  the  still  squalling  infants,  I 
headed  for  the  house  totally  unaware 
of  the  project  I  was  attempting. 

While  some  milk  was  on  heating,  I 
carefully  dried  one  with  some  soft  old 
towels  and  got  a  chance  to  really  look 
at  him  closely.  What  a  strange  look- 
ing sight  he  really  was  with  his  newly 
opened  eyes  bulging  vacantly  from  a 
long  pointed  head.  Pale  pink  Dumbo 
sized  ears  completely  overshad- 
owed his  head  and  through  the  al- 
most transparent  body  the  pulse  of 
life  could  be  seen  and  felt  strongly 
beating.  Attached  like  an  after 
thought  were  four  claw-like  append- 
ages and  a  mere  tendril  of  a  tail.  They 
clutched  wildly  at  the  toweling 
making  it  very  difficult  to  disentangle 
them  and  proceed  with  the  drying. 

I  switched  to  paper  toweling  find- 
ing that  more  tractable,  and  holding 
one  of  the  pair  very  gingerly  wrapped 
in  the  improvised  paper  blanket,  I 
dropped  the  warm  milk  from  an  eye 
dropper  into  the  yawning  chasm  of  a 
mouth.  With  one  gulp  he  drained  it 
dry.  Taking  turns,  always  trying  to 
avoid  the  flailing  claws,  the  tiny 
bodies  swiftly  consumed  the  milk. 
Dry,  warm  and  with  protruding  bel- 
lies they  cuddled  up  together  in  a 
shoe  box,  an  improvised  home  for 
the  night. 

What  I  at  first  thought  was  an  early 
dawn  turned  out  to  be  a  late  night  as  I 
stumbled  to  the  kitchen  and  heated 
milk  for  the  third  time.  These  opos- 


sum babies  were  very  like  their  hu- 
man counterparts,  expecting  and  re- 
ceiving nourishment  every  four 
hours.  After  the  last  feeding  I  crawled 
slowly  back  to  bed  with  second 
thoughts  about  my  high  sounding 
plan  to  save  the  world.  Two  short 
hours  later  I  rose  with  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion. First  the  Vet  and  then  the  li- 
brary. I  had  to  find  out  what  I  was 
dealing  with  and  how.  Dr.  Rogers,  a 
local  Vet  and  old  friend  in  terms  of 
our  family  dog,  offered  a  first  appoint- 
ment at  9:30  a.m.,  so  off  we  went 
shoe  box  and  all.  Everyone  from  the 
receptionist  right  down  to  the  clean- 
ing boy  crowded  around  to  get  a  peek 
at  the  unusual  patients.  When  I 
opened  the  lid  of  the  box,  the  pair 
eagerly  poked  up  their  tiny  faces  ex- 
pecting another  feeding  and  enter- 
tained the  entire  staff  with  their  an- 
tics. 

After  the  Ohs  and  Ahs  died  down, 
we  were  ushered  into  an  examining 
room  and  Dr.  Rogers  joined  us.  He  is 
a  calm,  gentle  man  and  in  his  com- 
petent hands  the  babies  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  a  swift  but  thorough  physi- 
cal. "They  appear  to  be  all  right  but  I 
don't  want  to  encourage  you  falsely.  I 
have  never  had  any  success  saving 
the  opossums  brought  to  me."  This 
was  his  devastating  opener.  He  then 
went  on  and  told  me  about  an  assis- 
tant who  had  tried  to  save  one  that 
had  been  struck  by  a  car.  In  spite  of 
professional  care,  he  still  suc- 
cumbed to  minor  injuries  and  he  was 
a  fully  developed  adult. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "that  explains  it. 
I'm  starting  out  with  tiny  babies  and 
they  won't  have  to  cope  with  a  foreign 
environment  so  late  in  life.  Everyone 
knows  the  young  adjust  to  change 
more  readily."  He  then  produced  a 
can  of  powdered  bitches  formula 
compounded  for  pups  whose  mother 
cannot  nurse  them.  He  recom- 
mended a  doll's  bottle  and  nipple 
and  also  threw  in  a  bottle  of  vitamin 
concentrate.  When  I  stopped  at  the 
desk  to  pay  the  bill  I  was  informed 


there  would  be  no  charge,  but  Dr. 
Rogers  would  like  me  to  keep  in 
touch  and  let  him  know  how  things 
worked  out. 

We  thanked  everyone  kindly  and 
hurried  home  to  try  out  the  new 
equipment.  They  hardly  seemed  to 
notice  the  addition  of  the  formula 
and  vitamins  but  really  enjoyed  the 
bottle  instead  of  the  drop  and  spill 
method  of  the  previous  night.  They 
grasped  the  bottle  with  their  tiny 
claws  and  had  an  astonishingly 
strong  grip.  Even  after  the  bottle  was 
drained,  they  still  wanted  to  hang  on. 
Mealtime  over,  I  tucked  them  in  the 
shoe  box  and  headed  off  in  search  of 
some  clues  to  the  life  and  loves  of  an 
opossum. 

The  dearth  of  information  con- 
tained in  the  library  card  catalogue 
under  "Opossums,  Care  and  Feeding 
of"  was  frightening.  There  was  none, 
absolutely  none.  In  the  encyclopedia 
was  a  terse  paragraph  or  two:  Opos- 
sum Delphyidae,  the  only  form  of 
marsupial  found  outside  of  Australia. 
Ranging  in  size  from  a  mouse  to  a 
cat,  there  being  20  species  in  all, 
omnivorous,  and  aboreal  in  habit,  all 
characterized  by  pointed  heads, 
loose  fur  and  long  prehensile  tails. 
The  species  D.  Virginiana  is  hunted 
for  sport  and  food  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  told  me  nothing  I 
didn't  already  know  except  to  state  it 
in  more  elegant  language. 

I  next  checKed  the  natural  science 
collection  covering  mamals  and 
found  more  of  the  same  material 
plus  particulars  on  breeding  and 
gestation.  At  the  time  of  birth,  opos- 
sums weight  l/15th  of  an  ounce  and 
a  whole  litter  will  fit  in  an  ordinary  tea- 
spoon. The  strongest  of  a  litter  make 
their  way  into  the  pouch  and  attach 
themselves  onto  a  nipple  where  they 
continue  to  develop  for  two  months. 
This  might  explain  the  gripping  of  the 
bottle  earlier  when  I  had  fed  them. 
About  this  time  their  eyes  open  and 
they  start  to  crawl  about  on  the  moth- 
er grasping  her  fur  and  developing 
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their  legs  and  claws.  In  another 
month  they  are  partly  on  their  own 
legs  and  partly  riding  around  as  a 
passenger  on  mother.  Since  the  pair 
I  had  acquired  had  opened  their  eyes 
and  were  able  to  navigate  on  their 
own  feet  although  poorly,  I  estimated 
them  to  be  between  two  and  three 
months  old.  Still  at  a  loss  on  care,  I 
eagerly  absorbed  all  the  general  in- 
formation included  in  a  book  entitled 
Mammals  of  N.A.  by  Robert  T.  Orr. 
"Possums  do  not  make  good  pets" 
wrote  Mr.  Orr.  "I  once  kept  two  of 
them  for  a  year.  They  never  became 
tame  and  always  hissed  when  their 
cage  was  approached;  they  are  also 
extremely  messy."  Well,  I  thought  as 
I  apprehensively  returned  home,  I 
have  really  picked  quite  a  task  for  my- 
self. 

As  the  days  and  nights  of  feedings 
continued,  I  began  to  detect  differ- 
ences in  the  babies.  The  smaller  of 
the  two  was  noticeably  more  docile 
and  gentle.  The  larger  one  was  quite 
vocal  the  instant  he  became  hungry 
and  he  literally  tackled  the  bottle  and 
gulped  his  entire  meal  down  in  a  hur- 
ry. He  was  dubbed  Rosie  after  the 
football  great  Roosevelt  Greer  and  he 
truly  lived  up  to  the  name  as  he  grew, 
becoming  quite  a  toughie  and  always 
twice  as  fast.  Little  Posie  seemed  a 
natural  choice  in  naming  the  Wee 
one  and  although  I  never  did  deter- 
mine which  gender  was  which,  I'm 
sure  to  this  day  Posie  was  a  girl  and 
Rosiea  boy. 

They  soon  developed  the  50  tiny 
teeth  in  two  unbelievably  long  rows. 
Contary  to  popular  belief  they  never 
showed  any  signs  of  using  them  ex- 
cept to  chew  their  food  and  occa- 
sionally practicing  on  each  other,  or 
whatever  else  was  handy.  This  leads 
me  to  the  problem  I  soon  encoun- 
tered with  the  shoe  box  homes  I  had 
found  so  convenient.  With  shredded 
newspaper  stuffed  into  them  and 
changed  frequently  one  box  lasted 
for  a  week  or  more.  Also  the  covers 
could  be  secured  with  elastic  bands 
when  they  started  to  explore  and  I 
needed  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief 
while  I  was  busy  elsewhere.  This 
ideal  home  had  to  be  exchanged  for 
a  more  permanent  type  metal  and 
wood  cage  because  these  teeth 
proved  very  useful  in  eliminating  the 
wall  between  them  and  the  free  run 
of  the  house. 

My  husband  built  a  long  cage  sim- 
ilar to  a  rabbit  hutch  with  a  hinged 
top  for  ease  in  cleaning  and  remov- 


ing and  replacing  the  opossums. 
They  really  loved  the  extra  room  and 
rearranged  the  shredded  papers  over 
and  over.  One  area  became  a  bed- 
room piled  high  with  enough  paper 
balls  to  hide  in  and  another  corner 
was  reserved  for  other  obvious  neces- 
sities. The  only  alteration  made  in 
this  house  was  a  divider  which  was  in- 
stalled about  a  month  later  when  it 
became  obvious  that  poor  little  Posie 
was  getting  the  worst  end  of  the  fre- 
quent skirmished  which  I  was  never 
sure  were  all  in  play.  Along  with  the 
advent  of  teeth,  also  came  a  rapid 
growth  with  a  beautiful  coat  of  silky 
fur  covering  the  now  plump  bodies. 
They  ate  everything  offered  from 
soup  to  nuts.  Fruit  and  hamburger 
seemed  to  be  the  favorites  but  eggs 
and  kibbled  puppy  food  were  re- 
garded as  dessert. 

In  order  to  insure  them  enough 
exercise  I  would  let  them  have  a  good 
romp  before  and  after  their  meals 
and  as  they  grew  their  ability  to  run 
and  climb  also  increased.  In  the 
morning  as  soon  as  I  let  them  out  of 
their  cage,  they  would  run  for  the 
kitchen,  and  often  grab  the  hem  of 
my  robe  and  get  a  free  ride.  They  al- 
most acted  as  if  I  were  their  real 
mother,  following  me  from  room  to 
room  and  trailing  behind  me  all  over 
the  yard. 

At  night  they  were  secure  in  their 
cage  and  also  safe  from  any  dogs  or 
hawks  which  often  prey  on  them  in 
nature.  According  to  the  experts, 
they  are  nocturnal  by  habit  but  in  the 
Mahoney  household  they  became 
very  much  like  everybody  else  and 
slept  at  night  without  feedings  and 
rompled  and  ate  in  the  daytime.  Ami, 
the  dog  was  extremely  interested  in 
them,  at  first  almost  knocking  them 
out  of  my  hands  with  kindly  curiosity 
soon  became  bored  with  the  whole  af- 
fair except  for  an  occasional  gleam  in 
her  eye  when  they  would  run  right  up 
to  her. 

As  they  grew  they  developed  a 
strange  musky  odor  at  times  es- 
pecially if  startled  by  a  loud  noise. 
Contrary  to  what  Mr.  Orr  wrote,  they 
were  very  neat  animals  and  would 
discard  any  soiled  material  in  their 
cage  and  pull  new  clean  pieces  from 
under  their  bellies  into  a  nest  like 
pile  which  they  slept  in.  I  got  into  the 
habit  of  spreading  papers  on  the 
floor  where  I  fed  them  because  they 
often  stepped  into  the  dishes  and 
spilled  their  liquids  when  they  were 
tiny.  I  was  amazed  to  find  them  using 


one  corner  of  the  paper  for  toilet  pur- 
poses, and  as  long  as  they  could  find 
a  paper,  they  never  had  a  so-called 
accident  in  the  house.  For  a  stupid, 
dirty  animal,  this  in  itself  was  quite 
an  accomplishment. 

Although  they  technically  mature 
at  about  one  year,  Rosie  and  Posie 
were  never  going  to  live  to  see  that 
time  arrive.  One  day  in  August  about 
five  months  after  finding  them  I  no- 
ticed Rosie  dragging  his  rear  leg. 
When  I  couldn't  find  any  sign  of  in- 
jury, I  guessed  he  must  have  hurt  it 
in  his  cage.  A  few  days  later  the  other 
leg  showed  the  same  weakness  and  I 
rushed  back  to  Dr.  Rogers  again.  He 
was  at  a  loss  but  concluded  it  was 
some  sort  of  neurological  disorder 
like  muscular  dystrophy.  "There  is 
nothing  I  know  about  this  sort  of 
thing,  it  could  stop  here  or  progress," 
he  said  sadly.  "Perhaps  it  was  caused 
by  a  deficiency  in  those  early  days 
and  an  addition  of  calcium  might  ar- 
rest it.  These  are  just  an  example  of 
the  problems  encountered  when  rais- 
ing animals  outside  their  natural 
environment."  Sadly  I  faced  the  real- 
ization that  even  if  this  had  not  hap- 
pened, these  two  animals  would 
never  have  had  a  normal  life.  How 
could  I  ever  release  them  to  the  wild 
life  nature  intended  for  them  when 
the  necessary  fear  of  man  and  dog 
had  been  curbed.  They  wouldn't 
even  know  how  to  procure  food  for 
themselves  and  would  have  to  spend 
all  their  days  under  my  care  and  their 
nights  in  cages  protected  from  the 
very  outdoors  that  was  their  birth- 
right. 

As  summer  progressed  so  did  the 
dreadful  disease  in  spite  of  large 
doses  of  calcium  daily.  Soon  it  de- 
veloped in  Posie  also  and  although  it 
didn't  seem  to  bother  them,  it  broke 
my  heart  to  see  them  deteriorating 
before  my  eyes.  One  morning  Rosie 
just  didn't  wake  up  and  as  Posie  be- 
came incapacitated,  I  had  her  put  to 
sleep  rather  than  watch  and  wait  for 
the  same  end  which  inevitably  would 
overtake  her  also. 

Sometimes  I  still  catch  myself  stop- 
ping in  mid  step,  checking  beneath 
my  feet  for  a  furry  face  with  button 
bright  eyes,  and  then  I  remember, 
Rosie  and  Posie  aren't  with  us  any- 
more. The  feeling  of  sadness  passes 
more  readily  with  time,  and  the 
warmth  last  longer.  The  indescriba- 
ble warmth  that  remains  as  a  legacy 
from  the  brief  but  fierce  struggle  we 
engaged  in  to  try  and  survive.  • 
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Gene  Roddenberry,  executive  pro- 
ducer-writer presented  a  new  world 
of  psychological  and  technological 
ideas  in  his  1960's  science  fiction  ad- 
venture Star  Trek. 

No  one  ever  dreamed  that  this  one 
show  would  flourish  into  the  biggest 
science  fiction  fandom  for  a  prime 
time  television  show. 

These  trekkers,  Star  Trek  fans, 
avidly  supported  the  show  from  its 
birth  until  now.  At  the  end  of  the 
show's  second  year,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  said  the 
show  might  be  cancelled.  The  de- 
votees heard  this  and  flooded  NBC 
with  millions  of  letters  and  petitions 
to  save  the  show.  Alas,  it  worked.  But 
at  the  third  year's  end,  Star  Trek  was 
cancelled  due  to  a  poor  time  slot  and 
poor  ratings,  despite  the  deluge  of 
mail. 

The  cancellation  of  the  series  did 
not  curb  the  popularity  of  the  show. 
The  Paramount  studios  put  Star  Trek 
into  syndication  and  sparked  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  fans. 

The  fandom  took  off  in  different  de- 
grees, from  the  weekly  viewer  to  the 
science  fiction  enthusiast.  The  en- 
thusiasts at  times  did  some  peculiar 
things. 

Some  trekkers  claimed  to  be  Vul- 
cans,  a  race  of  very  logical  beings 
with  pointed  ears  and  highly  raised 
eyebrows  who  control  their  emotions 
with  reasoning.  Or  they  claimed  that 
they  were  Klingeons,  a  race  of  ruth- 
less villains  who  threatened  to  con- 
quer the  galaxy. 

One  particular  zealot,  according  to 
Cory  Hailbloom,  Nova  High  student, 

publisher  of  "Subspace  Communica- 
tions," dressed  up  like  the  captain  of 

the  Enterprise  and  talked  to  a 
waitress  in  Burger  King  in  New  York 
City.  He  said  he  just  beamed  down 
and  wanted  to  order  860  whoppers. 
On  534  of  them,  he  wanted  no 
pickles  or  mayonnaise.  He  wanted 
cheese  on  72  of  the  534.  This 
process  continued  while  the  waitress 
fell  for  it. 

lo  the  less  crazy  antics,  the  trek- 
kers started  fan  clubs  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  with  such  names 
as  "Star  Trek  Federation  of  Fans"  and 
"Loyal  Order  of  Trekkers  Interna- 
tional— (L.O.O.T.). 

From  the  fan  clubs,  conventions 
bloomed  across  the  country  such  as 
the  4th  International  Star  Trek 
Convention  in  New  York  City  with 
some  of  the  cast  of  the  show  and 
held  an  art  show  and  costume  ball. 


When  a  fellow  trekker  could  not 
make  it  to  New  York  for  a  major  con- 
vention, he  or  she  could  have  visited 
the  South  Florida  Science  Fiction  and 
Star  Trek  Convention  in  Miami  in  late 
January. 

Visitors  from  as  far  away  as  Palm 
Beach  County  traveled  to  attend  the 
convention.  College  students,  elderly 
people,  teenagers,  parents,  and  chil- 
dren browsed  through  the  rows  and 
rows  of  comic  books  with  such  favor- 
ites as  Superman  and  Batman. 

Before  sifting  through  the  para- 
phernelia,  the  newcomers  to  the  con- 
vention googled  at  the  poster  of 
Spock  and  Kirk's  heads  floating  in  be- 
tween terrestrial  bodies.  Others  fran- 
tically rummaged  through  the 
dealers'  8"xl0"  photographs,  slides, 
books  and  other  Star  Trek  souvenirs 
to  build  up  their  collection  or  to  start 
one. 

During  the  business  transactions, 
the  bodies  of  science  fiction  fans 
crammed  the  next  room  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Star  Trek  episodes  such 
as  Mirror,  Miror  or  science  fiction 
movies  such  as  Day  The  Earth  Stood 
Still.  The  fans  either  sat  comfortably 


or  they  were  packed  like  sardines  in 
a  can  with  wretched  necks,  sore  feet 
and  aching  backs. 

The  highlight  of  the  convention 
was  the  popular  blooper  reels.  They 
were  the  mistakes  which  were  acci- 
dentally or  purposely  caught  on  film. 
The  scene  of  logical,  Mr.  Spock  collid- 
ing into  the  door  and  the  scene  with 
Spock,  Kirk  and  the  doctor  dancing 
across  the  set  like  a  chorus-girl  line 
were  humorous. 

One  unique  sight  at  the  convention 
involved  the  starship  Enterprise  as  it 
dangled  from  a  trekker's  earlobe. 
The  ear  and  Enterprise  belonged  to  a 
Spock  freak  named  Debi.  She  had 
bought  a  set  of  Enterprise  charms 
and  converted  them  into  an  unique 
set  of  earrings.  She  said  that  she 
makes  her  earrings  from  just  about 
anything. 

Despite  the  zaniness  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  fandom,  there  is  a  seri- 
ous note  to  all  of  it.  The  trekkers  have 
a  common  interest  which  is  just  a 
hobby  and,  more  importantly,  it 
makes  friends. 

Science  fiction,  also  promises  a  fu- 
ture and  the  fans  are  waiting  for  it.     a 
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Scoff  Herrick,  at  home  on  his  sailboat. 

You've  made  a  number  of  peace  trips  to  Cuba  and  Russian 
in  the  past;  what  are  your  present  plans? 

Right  now  we're  working  on  a  trip  involving  an  interna- 
tional crew.  We'll  be  going  up  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  eight  cities,  starting  at  Miami  and  going  to  Norfolk 
and  then  eventually  to  Puerto  Rico.  We're  negotiating  to  then 
go  on  from  there  to  Cuba.  We're  doing  the  advance  work 
now.  The  emphasis  will  be  what  my  emphasis  has  been  all 
along:  that  is,  that  as  you  and  I  are  sitting  here  now,  the 
whole  life  support  system  of  the  world  is  being  systematical- 
ly destroyed. 

Our  population  will  double  in  about  thirty  years,  from 
about  three  and  half  billion  to  about  seven  billion  people.  At 
this  moment  we've  got  about  half  the  world  really  hungry.  A 
conservative  estimate  would  be  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
people  are  critically  malnourished.  We've  got  ten  per  cent  ot 
the  world  consuming  over  half  the  world's  natural  resources, 
sources. 

The  United  States  is  six  per  cent  of  the  earth,  consuming 
forty  per  cent  of  its  resources  and  thirty  per  cent  of  its  total 
energy  output.  Now  this  obviously  isn't  going  to  work.  As  Mar- 
garet Mead  put  it,  if  you  had  two  United  States  consuming 
the  way  we  consume,  you'd  simply  suck  the  whole  world  dry. 
You'd  have  twelve  per  cent  of  the  earth's  population  consum- 
ing 80  per  cent  of  its  resources  and  seventy  per  cent  of  its 
energy  output.  So  we  have  to  understand  that  the  only  way 
that  we  are  going  to  survive  is  to   cooperate. 

Do  you  think  that  the  American  people  are  aware  of  what 
they're  doing? 

I  think  the  average  American  knows  that  something  is 
critically  wrong,  but  isn't  exactly  sure  of  just  what  it  is,  and  is 
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not  really  aware  of  just  how  serious  this  specifically  is  and 
how  many  changes  have  to  be  made  and  in  what  great  depth 
and  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  People  on  the  whole 
either  learn  by  intelligence  or  by  tragedv.  I  think  the  situa- 
tion is  going  to  have  to  get  worse  before  it  will    get  better. 

Your  organization  is  called  the  Peace  Education  Center.  Is 
it  your  goal  to  educate  people? 

I  think  the  American  people  are  to  be  reached.  The  ques- 
tion is  how? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  young  people  of  today  as  opposed 
to  those  of  five  years  ago? 

I  think  they  are  less  active  on  the  whole.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Watergate  and  the  Vietnam  War  continuing  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  demonstrations  in  Washington  caused  great 
disillusionment.  I  personally  still  think  it  was  a  good  idea  and 
I  did  it  myself.  However,  I  think  the  young  people  understand 
that  that  isn't  really  where  the  power  is,  that  demonstrations 
didn't  stop  the  war. 

One  of  the  real  dangers  today  is  the  terrible  feeling  of  im- 
potency  which  has  siezed  not  only  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try, but  people  in  general.  It  is  the  feeling  that  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  really  do;  that  these  forces  are  enormous;  that 
corruption  is  rampant,  in  and  out  of  government,  every- 
where. 

In  a  sense  the  American  value  system  has  failed  a  lot  of 
people.  My  father,  my  generation  even,  they  played  the 
game,  they  did  what  they  were  told,  they  made  the  money 
and  now  it's  turned  out  to  be  a  dreadful  mistake  in  a  way. 
Those  values  don't  seem  to  count  in  this  world.  It  seems  to 
be  a  much  different  world  than  it  was  to  have  been. 

And  I  think  that  probably  we're  lost  between  two  situa- 
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tions:  the  old  ideas  haven't  died  yet  (and  .unfortunately 
they're  very  powerful).  And  the  new  ones  haven't  been  born 
yet.  I  think  we  find  ourselves  caught,  as  Rollo  May  puts  it,  in 
between  these  two  worlds  at  a  time  which  is  very  scary  be- 
cause it  is  a  period  of  transition.  People  are  right  to  be 
frightened,  but  I'm  not  as  worried  about  their  fears  as  I  am 
about  their  impotency.  Everybody's  frightened,  nobody  lives 
without  some  kind  of  fear.  It's  a  question  of  how  you  handle 
vourfear. 

Fear  can  be  a  motivator.  You  seem  to  be  saying  it's  not. 

I  think  it's  a  question  of  how  you  handle  your  fear.  It  can  be 
used,  it  can  generate.  But  if  it  overwhelms  you,  if  you  do  your 
little  trip  somewhere  and  just  withdraw,  it  can  destroy  you. 
What  I'm  saying  essentially  is  that  I  think  there's  a  basic 
choice  that  people  should  make,  to  be  either  spectators  or 
participators  in  this  situation.  And  they  have  to  understand 
that  even  if  they're  spectators,  if  we  lose  this  game  the 
stands  and  the  players  both  get  wiped  out.  This  is  a  very 
deadly  game.  Two  thirds  of  all  the  species  that  ever  existed 
on  earth  are  now  extinct.  We  just  have  to  realize  that  there's 
no  reason  to  assume  that  we're  just  going  to  go  along  and 
defy  nature  and  ourselves  and  get  away  with  it. 

How  do  you  try  to  reach  the  public? 

If  you  can  work  it  out,  the  best  way  is  through  the  media. 
It's  not  too  difficult  to  get  into  the  newspaper;  it's  not  too  diffi- 
cult to  get  on  television.  The  question  is  how  well  are  you 
reaching  the  people?  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  project 
and  you  do  a  sudden  dramatic  thing,  it  gets  in  the  papers 
and  there  you  are.  You  say  something,  or  whatever,  but 
where  is  the  follow  through?  I  might  hear  somebody  speak, 
and  think,  "Gee!  That  person  is  really  tremendous."  And  I 
would  be  moved.  But  usually,  if  it  is  something  new  to  me,  it 
takes  reinforcement. 

If  one  of  my  friends  came  around  and  mentioned  an  idea, 
we'd  get  together  and  we'd  start  to  develop  the  idea.  We'd 


water  it,  nurture  it  and  it'd  grow.  But  one-shot  things,  like  me 
speaking  somewhere,  might  move  people  at  the  moment  but 
are  not  on  the  whole  effective  unless  there  is  some  follow 
through,  some  reinforcement,  by  the  college,  the  professors, 
by  whatever  group  is  available. 

Tell  me  a  little  about  the  whole  realm  of  politics  and  activ- 
ists and  the  law.  Internationalal  law  is  a  new  thing  isn't  it? 

In  a  way  it  is,  which  is  part  of  the  difficulty.  Before  we  went 
to  Europe  for  the  Moscow  walk,  we  went  to  see  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  the  special  assistant  to  Kennedy  at  the  time. 
We  sat  down  and  we  talked  about  things  and  he  said,  "You 
have  to  remember  one  thing:  morality  has  nothing  to  do  with 
international  relations.  Nothing."  This  is  true.  He  didn't  say 
he  liked  that  but  he  said  that  is  the  way  it  is.  And  I  think  that 
one  thing  we  have  to  understand  is  that,  as  things  are  now, 
treaties  are  made  and  broken  at  will.  Nations  balance  out 
power  and  countries  like  Israel  and  Cuba  are  pawns  in  a  very 
big  game  where  lives  don't  mean  much. 

You  take  Cuba  for  example.  It  is  a  show  case  for  Latin 
America  for  the  Russians.  They  will  never  let  Cuba  slide,  no 
matter  how  bad  things  went.  They  put  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  a  day  into  Cuba  and  they  would  double  it  if  they  had 
to.  They  cannot  afford  to  have  a  failure  in  this  hemisphere. 
They  know  that  Latin  America  is  in  transition;  they  know  that 
about  eighteen  per  cent  of  our  total  foreign  investment  is  in 
Latin  America;  they  know  they  are  not  going  to  have  a 
thermonuclear  war  with  the  United  States.  But  they  can 
inch  down  on  the  market,  they  can  compete  in  this  way  for 
raw  materials  and  markets  by  persuading  Latin  America, 
through  the  living  demonstration  in  Cuba,  that  this  is  the  way 
they  can  engineer  their  own  future  and  not  be  victims  of 
international  politics.  Of  course  the  countries  get  into  dif- 
ficulty in  some  ways.  I  wouldn't  paint  the  Soviet  system  as 
the  ideal  system. 

But  I'm  saying  they're  in  competition  with  us  and  you  can't 
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compete  now  with  weapons  because  we  don't  have  weapons, 
we  have  exterminators  and  they're  quite  aware  of  that.  And 
so  they  use  Cuba  this  way. 

Is  this  an  economic  war? 

Very  much  so.  And  I  don't  think  it  is  any  romance  between 
Cuba  and  Russia  at  all.  Cubans  consider  themselves  first, 
last  and  always  Cubans.  They  are  very  suspicious  of  any 
giant  nation,  and  with  good  reasons.  But  Russia  has  helped 
them,  for  whatever  reasons. 

We  wouldn't  help  them? 

We  weren't  in  any  position  to,  and  because  of  our  prob- 
lems we  didn't  want  to.  We  tried  to  strangle  them,  we  put  a 
tourniquet  on  them.  Russia  was  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
powerful  enough  to  cut  the  tourniquet. 

You  said  "our  problems."  Was  it  our  problems  that  kept  us 
from  helping  Cuba  or  was  it  our  ideaology? 

I  think  it  was  our  problem  of  having  to  maintain  control  of 
our  raw  materials  and  our  markets.  We  overproduce.  After 
the  second  world  war  we  had  an  enormous  production  going 
and  people  were  very  prosperous.  Now  where  are  the  mar- 
kets? We  can't  consume  all  the  stuff.  There's  no  way.  So  it 
was  very  necessary  to  have  markets,  to  have  raw  materials 
coming  in. 

So  Cuba  was  important  for  raw  materials  rather  than  as  a 
consumer? 

It  really  wasn't  just  Cuba,  it  was  all  of  Latin  America,  the 
whole  sphere  of  influence.  I  think  the  struggle  is  for  a  sphere 
of  influence.  Cuba  is  nothing  to  Russia  or  to  us.  I  don't  think 
either  nation  would  mind  if  it  sank  in  the  ocean  tomorrow,  as 
far  as  Cuba  itself  goes.  But  as  a  symbol,  as  a  symbol  of  a 
whole  different  political-social-economic  system,  the  only 
one  Russia  has  in  this  hemisphere,  Cuba  is  a  showcase.  It  is 
right  there,  ninety  miles  from  us  and  near  Latin  America,  a 
living  demonstration  of  the  Soviet  system  as  opposed  to  the 
system  in  Latin  America  where  the  average  Latin  American 
makes  about  seventy-five  cents  a  day. 

So  Russia  is  saying,  "This  is  our  system.  You  see  what  can 
be  done  if  you  allow  us  to  help  you.  You  see  what  China  has 
done,  too."  Russia  wouldn't  mention  China  however,  be- 
cause they  can't  get  together  now. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Russia  is  much  more  materialistic  than 
China? 

I  would  think  so.  The  Soviet  system  is  a  kind  of  a  state 
capitalism.  I  have  a  friend  from  Poland  who  worked  in  Rus- 
sia, and  he  believes  that  each  person  should  give  according 
to  his  skills  and  take  according  to  his  needs,  which  is  a  very 
idealistic  concept  and  also  very  much  the  Christian  ethic. 
But  he  doesn't  see  this  happening  now  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
nor  does  Russia  claim  she  has  a  communistic  system.  She 
claims  she  is  working  toward  it.  But  the  pitfalls  and  the  traps 
between  where  Russia  is  now  and  where  she  wants  to  go  are 
simply  incredible.  If  she  wants  to  go  there  —  and  that's  an- 
other question. 

Is  China  closer  to  Communistic  ideals? 

Cuba,  China  and  Russia  are  very  different  countries.  The 
point  is,  how  do  we  make  the  transition  from  a  very  con- 
trolled situation  to  one  where  there  is  a  chance  for  people  to 
develop,  to  improvise?  Some  of  the  great  minds  of  Russia  are 
saying  that  basically  you  must  not  repress  and  suppress  too 
much  because  the  life  of  your  society  rests  on  the  people 
that  you  create.  And  if  you  become  too  highly  structured  and 
too  restrictive  you  actually  destroy  your  society.  So  they  are 
struggling  for  certain  freedoms  there. 

Look  at  China's  transition.  There  you  have  some  eight  hun- 
dred million  people,  no  one  really  knows  exactly  how  many. 


They  made  a  more  radical  political-social-economic  change 
in  that  country  with  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  than  has  ever  been  done  in  history. 
They  did  not  fool  around.  They  killed  millions,  they  admit 
this.  But  they  claim  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
country  into  this  other  dimension,  to  get  people  to  think  the 
new  way. 

You  have  to  ask  yourself  some  questions  about  means  and 
ends.  Do  the  ends  preexist  in  the  means?  And  if  so,  to  what 
extent?  How  much  can  you  use  violence  in  Cuba  to  make  the 
new  man? 

I  was  thinking  of  Cuba,  too,  when  you  were  talking  about 
Red  China.  Do  you  think  Fidel  is  a  raving  maniac? 

I  don't  think  he  is  a  raving  maniac  at  all.  I  think  he's 
learned  a  great  deal.  He  came  out  of  the  mountains  a  very 
skilled,  charismatic  person,  a  fine  guerrilla  fighter.  He  took 
over  a  government  with  no  expertise  and  with  nobody  to  help 
him  until  he  got  people  to  come  in  and  advise.  The  transition 
was  dramatic  and  difficult.  He  made  a  lot  of  mistakes.  But 
he's  learned  a  great  deal  in  this  process.  And  his  idea  is  to 
make  the  "new  man." 

What  is  the  new  man? 

Well,  it's  very  much  what  China  is  doing,  in  a  sense,  but 
they  don't  refer  to  it  that  way.  What  they  mean  by  that  is  a 
person  who  thinks  collectively;  who  thinks  not  in  terms  of 
profits,  but  in  terms  of  people;  who  thinks  not  in  terms  of 
competition,  but  in  terms  of  cooperation.  The  result  is  they 
had  a  lot  of  older  people  to  deal  with  there  who  were  not  sym- 
pathetic with  the  idea,  who  were  entrenched  in  the  old 
system,  who  did  not  want  to  change.  They  either  let  them 
leave  or  whatever.  If  they  fought  them  underground,  they 
took  care  of  them.  If  you  start  blowing  up  a  post  office  in 
Coral  Gables  you're  in  trouble  too. 

Now  the  danger  seems  to  me  to  be  that  revolitions  which 
use  that  kind  of  violence,  unfortunately  go  360  degrees. 
They  start  out  with  these  great  ideas,  great  charismatic 

Docked  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Merrick's  boat  is  both  home  and  transporta- 
tion for  his  peace  missions. 
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leaders,  and  the  first  thing  you  know,  this  great  charismatic 
leader  looks  in  the  mirror  one  day  and  sees  the  guy  that  he's 
deposed.  The  same  guy,  doing  the  same  thing. 

I  don't  know  how  to  judge  that  stuff.  Like  China.  They  get 
rid  of  flies  in  China.  The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee was  in  China  for  five  weeks  two  years  ago  and  traveled 
several  thousand  miles.  A  friend  told  me  he  saw  one  fly  in 
China  during  the  whole  trip.  China  used  to  be  really  infested. 
How  did  they  do  it?  They  gave  everyone  a  quota  of  flies  to 
bring  in.  Say  fifty  flies  a  day.  And  everyone  brought  them  in. 
If  you  wanted  to  go  on  a  picnic  or  play  the  flute  or  whatever, 
that  was  all  right  as  long  as  you  brought  in  your  quota  of  flies. 
And  they  did  this  about  everything. 

People  say  you  shouldn't  be  told  what  to  do.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  consider  this  problem.  I  look  at  the  New  York 
Times  and  I  see  a  whole  half  page  dedicated  to  starvation  in 
India.  A  critical,  unbelievable  situation.  And  underneath  I 
see  an  ad  for  a  solid  gold,  adjustable  collar  stiffener.  Now 
those  are  stiffeners  that  go  underneath  the  collar.  Solid  gold, 
adjustable,  in  a  leather  case,  for  the  man  who  has  every- 
thing. Now  if  freedom  will  lead  us,  if  our  judgement  is  so 
poor  that  we  get  involved  in  making  solid  gold  collar 
stiffeners,  we  are  a  very  neurotic  society. 

The  question  is  how  do  you  develop  awareness.  Someone 
said  the  other  day,  survival  is  a  race  between  awareness  and 
catastrophy.  Fidel  believes,  as  I  understand  it,  that  once  a 
new  generation  develops  and  thinks  in  this  new  way,  they 
will  perpetuate  the  system  because  it  is  their  natural  way. 

Has  Fidel  succeeded? 

I  think  so.  As  of  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  think  the 
Cuban  revolution  went  over  the  top.  I  think  it  was  struggle, 
struggle,  struggle.  Now  it  is  much  more  secure  and  I  think  it 
has  become  a  successful  experiment.  Where  it  is  going  from 
here,  when  it's  got  this  enormous  country  to  the  north,  when 
Latin  America  is  going  through  vast  changes,  when  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  fighting,  and  they  are  fighting,  I 
don't  know.  It  is  very  much  like  the  Vietnames  saying,  "When 
the  buffalo  fight,  the  grass  gets  trampled."  Cuba  is  the  grass, 
Israel  is  the  grass,  and  the  great  buffaloes  are  the  big  powers. 

Do  you  think  that  Cuba,  having  come  over  the  top,  is  any- 
where near  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union?  Can  it  ever 
tell  the  Russians  to  get  out? 


I  don't  think  any  small  nation  as  close  to  a  powerful  nation 
as  Cuba  is  to  us  can  ever  really  tell  anybody  as  powerful  as 
we  are  to  get  out  unless  they  have  backing.  In  other  words, 
the  reason  Castro  could  be  so  cocky  with  the  United  States  is 
because  Russia  was  there.  Without  that,  forget  it. 

What  about  the  Blacks  in  Cuba? 

I  would  say  Blacks  in  Cuba  make  out  very  well.  They  have 
integrated  into  society  much  better  than  here.  When  they 
have  big  celebrations  you  will  always  find  some  Black  cul- 
ture introduced.  There  is  a  sense  of  pride  and  indentity  with 
these  people.  There  is  not  the  tremendous  disruptions, 
violence,  fear  that  there  is  in  this  country. 

Where  do  we,  as  a  people,  need  to  go  from  here? 

The  sad  thing  about  us  in  this  country  is  that  we  have  such 
neat  ideals  and  ideas,  and  we  mean  well,  but  we  don't  under- 
stand what  has  been  done  in  our  name.  I  think  that's  tragic. 
The  average  American  does  not  want  to  be  mean  and  cruel 
and  brutal,  but  what  is  coming  out,  unfortunately,  is  that  our 
way  of  life  is  based  on  exploitation  of  tens  of  millions  of  other 
people,  not  only  us.  This  is  also  true  of  other  people  all  over 
the  world.  I  am  singling  us  out  because  I  happen  to  be  an 
American. 

I  feel  the  same  way  when  I  go  to  another  country. 

I  think  education  is  learning  how  to  think  and  I  am  terribly 
disturbed  when  I  see  people  go  from  a  chemistry  class 
where  questions  are  asked,  to  a  political  science  class  where 
questions  are  not  asked.  I  don't  like  indoctrination  wherever 
I  see  it.  Indoctrination  is  manipulation.  I  think  Marx  has  to  be 
questioned;  Lenin  has  to  be  questioned. 

We  must  use  our  minds,  we  must  question,  we  must  dare 
not  allow  big  people  in  big  corporations,  no  matter  how 
much  we  trust  them,  to  engineer  our  lives. 

Plato  said  education  is  learning  to  feel  pain  and  pleasure 
about  the  right  things,  the  right  things  meaning  the  human- 
istic terms.  If  you  don't  learn  to  question,  to  discover  your- 
self, and  the  relationship  to  the  world  around  you  in  some 
creative,  life-affirming  way,  I  question  whether  you're  really 
educated  at  all. 

We've  got  to  somehow  learn  to  invest  our  humanity  in  this 
country  as  well  as  we've  learned  to  invest  our  funds.  You 
have  to  learn  first  of  all  to  be  human.  We've  got  to  put  people 
and  their  concerns  in  front  of  profits.  • 


AROUND  CAMPUS 


Campus  clubs,  sororities,  and  fraternities, 
heed  this  call.  Silver  Sands  is  dedicating  this 
column  to  the  news  and  promotion  of  your  or- 
ganization's activities. 

In  support  of  your  campus  and  community 
activities,  I  would  like  to  publicize  your 
group's  functions  with  coverage  in  every  is- 
sue Silver  Sands  publishes.  I  feel  that  our  stu- 
dent body  should  be  informed  and  more 
aware  of  the  many  clubs  and  organizations 
on  campus,  and  what  activities  and  programs 
they  sponsor  and  participate  in  throughout 
the  year. 

Chi  Phi,  one  of  BCC's  Fraternities,  has  led  a 
very  active  schedule  for  the  1974-75  year. 
The  officers  of  Chi  Phi  at  present  are  Edward 
P.  Walsh,  Alpha  (President);  Mike  Spencer, 


Beta  (Vice  President);  Rick  Bridges,  Gamma 
(Secretary);  and  Mark  Silverman,  Delta 
(Treasurer). 

During  the  last  semester,  Chi  Phi  spon- 
sored several  activities.  At  the  Icebreaker 
dance  last  fall  at  BCC  Chi  Phi  raised  $60.00 
for  Muscular  Dystrophy.  Also,  ten  members 
of  Chi  Phi  donated  twenty-four  hours  of  their 
time  to  answer  phones  for  a  Muscular  Dystro- 
phy Telethon. 

Recently  Chi  Phi  sponsored  Hollywood 
Christians  Children  in  a  league  for  basketball 
in  which  they  participated.  Chi  Phi  had  also 
sponsored  a  softball  game  against  the  WSHE 
disc-jockeys.  An  on  campus  Intramural  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  many  functions  that  the 
club  members  enjoy.  The  Fraternity  supports 


by  Liz  Monahan 

100%  the  idea  of  a  college  level  football  pro- 
gram being  introduced  to  BCC's  athletic  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  term  Chi  Phi 
has  plans  for  more  fund-raising  for  such  pro- 
grams as  Muscular  Dystrophy.  A  blood  bank 
has  also  been  set  up  in  the  way  of  com- 
munity interest.  Chi  Phi  is  one  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations on  campus  interested  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  bettering  human  relations 
with  others. 

I  urge  any  clubs  and  student  organizations 
who  want  their  activities  published  in  Silver 
Sands,  to  write  a  report  of  your  club's  func- 
tions and  submit  them  to  the  Silver  Sands 
mailbox  in  the  Hospitality  Center.  • 
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ARE  YOU  RELATED 
TO  ROYALTY 


by  Donna  Kozlowski 


"Who  was  your  great-grand- 
mother? What  was  her  maiden 
name?  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
verify  the  traditions  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  your  family? 
Are  you  related  to  royalty?" 

Digging  for  lost  ancestors  is  far 
more  than  simply  collecting  the 
names  of  your  ascendents.  One  of 
the  chief  delights  of  genealogical 
research  is  the  insight  it  gives  us 
into  the  motives,  the  customs  and 
the  daily  manner  of  life  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  a  different 
epoch. 

It  sometimes  takes  you  into 
strange  places,  and  in  the  course 
of  your  excavations  a  consider- 
able amount  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, psychology,  and  law  will 
very  likely  be  added  to  your  store 
of  knowledge. 

The  word  genealogy  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words;  "Genea," 
meaning  descent,  and  "logos," 
meaning  discourse.  It  is  the  study 
of  individuals  and  their  relation- 
ships, wherein  complete  identi- 
fication is  established. 

Complete  identification  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  establish. 
Step  by  step,  generation  by  gen- 
eration, you  trace  the  blood  back 
into  the  past,  ultimately  reaching 
the  seaboard  and  the  emigrant  an- 
cestors. 

In  this  hobby  you  can  easily  see 
what  fascinating  byways  there  are, 
and  lanes  which  look  so  inviting 
that  you  cannot  proceed  without 
investigating  them  a  bit.  Religion 
may  assume  a  new  aspect,  or  your 
respect  for  it  may  be  increased. 
Suppose  that  you  find  you  are  de- 
scended from  Mary  Dyer,  the 
"Quaker  Martyr,"  who  was 
hanged   in   Boston,  June  1,  1660. 


Wouldn't  you  want  to  know  the 
reason  for  her  fate? 

Family  pride  may  be  the  motive 
that  first  attracts  us  to 
genealogical  studies.  There  is  no 
need  to  worry  if  we  find  that  an 
ancestor  here  or  there  was  a 
shady  character.  Biologists  tell  us 
that  if  our  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents were  reasonably  decent  peo- 
ple, so  far  as  heredity  is  con- 
cerned we  need  not  worry  about 
the  deviations  from  rectitude  of 
more  remote  ancestors. 

Your  interest  in  economic 
conditions  in  the  past  will  develop 
amazingly  as  you  explore.  If  you 
have  a  strain  of  Irish  blood,  you 
will  find  yourself  investigating  the 
great  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in 
the  1840's,  or  going  further  back 
and  delving  into  life  in  Ireland  in 
the  17th  century.  There  was  a  mi- 
gration from  Ireland  to  America 
as  early  as  that. 


Sometimes  the  digger  for  ances- 
tors is  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
printed  genealogy  of  the  family 
into  which  he  has  traced  his  line 
of  ascent.  These  records  must  al- 
ways be  checked  for  accuracy. 

Genealogical  research  doesn't 
call  for  a  lot  of  expensive  equip- 
ment. Just  a  notebook,  a  few  pen- 
cils, an  inquisitive  mind,  and  a 
willingness  to  ask  questions  and 
dig  for  facts.  "It  can  be  a  very 
cheap  hobby  or  it  can  cost  as 
much  as  you  might  want  to  put 
into  it,"  said  Doris  Cole,  a  former 
town  historian. 

To  begin  tracing  your  ancestry, 
prepare  an  ancestorial  chart  or 
skeleton  outline  of  your  ancestry 
similiar  to  the  one  shown  in  this 
article.  Each  chart  you  make 
should  be  numbered  consecu- 
tively. "At  the  foot,  or  on  the  back 
of  each  chart  you  should  record 
the  sources  of  your   information 


for  each    generation,"    informed 
Mrs.  Cole. 

Begin  tracing  your  ancestry  by 
visiting  relatives  who  live  within 
calling  distance.  If  your  grandpar- 
ents are  alive  start  with  them. 
Many  people  of  this  generation 
enjoy  telling  a  younger  person 
about  their  own  lives.  They  will 
more  than  likely  be  able  to  give 
you  names  of  their  parents.  May- 
be even  the  names  of  their  grand- 
parents and  it  is  possible  they  may 
remember  a  name  of  a  great- 
gradnparent  or  two.  They  may  re- 
member where  most  of  these  peo- 
ple lived  or  died.  Encourage  them 
to  remember  and  tell  you  as  many 
dates  and  names  of  places  as  they 
can. 

Always  take  notes  as  you  talk 
with  your  relatives,  otherwise  lit- 
tle details,  which  are  frequently  of 
importance  to  you  in  your  pursuit 
of  the  elusive  ancestor,  may  es- 
cape you. 

You  might  get  them  to  tell  you 
the  names  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  and  give  you  their  birth 
dates,  or,  at  least  the  order  in 
which  they  were  born.  Perhaps 
your  grandparents  will  remember 
the  names  of  paternal  or  maternal 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  some  de- 
tails of  their  lives.  This  will  help 
you  complete  the  picture  of  your 
family. 

Ask  them  to  characterize  their 
parents  and  tell  you  any  traditions 
about  their  family.  Church  rec- 
ords are  also  valuable  informa- 
tion. So  therefore  it  is  important 
to  ask  what  church  their  family 
belonged  to. 

Sometimes  old  friends  of  the 
family  can  supply  missing  data. 
Whenever  possible,  it  is  best  to 
talk  with  old  people  in  person,  for 
they  find  it  difficult  to  write  let- 
ters, if  many  details  are  needed.  In 
talking  with  them  one  thing  leads 
to  another  and  all  information 
helps  you  to  form  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  your  family. 

Sometimes,  however,  geo- 
graphical distance  prevents  a  per- 
sonal interview.  In  this  case,  make 
your  questions  as  specific  and 
clear  as  possible.  Enclose  a  self-ad- 
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dressed  and  stamped  envelope  to 
ensure  a  reply. 

While  you  are  talking  with  your 
grandparents  and  other  older  rela- 
tives try  to  find  out  if  they  have 
any  written  records  of  the  family. 
"The  family  Bible  and  other  pa- 
pers are  a  good  source  of  geneal- 
ogical information,"  said  Mrs. 
Cole.  Be  sure  to  tell  your  relatives 
that  you  are  compiling  a  history  of 
the  family,  for  someone  may  sus- 
pect that  you  are  getting  ready  to 
claim  some  mythical  estate.  "One 
has  to  learn  to  be  very  diplomatic 
in  some  of  these  cases  and  a  bit 
understanding.  One  will  say,  Oh 
all  my  records  are  in  the  safe  de- 
posit box  and  that  I  will  get  them 
out  for  you  someday,  which  could 
mean  never.  They  are  saying  to 
you,  that  is  their  family  and  hands 
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off.  So  then  you  proceed  without 
what  they  may  have  to  offer  and 
find  it  anyway.  Then  you  may 
come  across  someone  who  will  go 
to  great  lengths  to  get  the  in- 
formation to  you.  Then  again 
there  are  people  who  wonder 
what  you  are  snooping  around  for 
and  are  a  bit  afraid  of  what  you 
might  find,  which  in  most  cases  is 
nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Cole. 

Old  letters,  diaries,  and  other 
family  papers  may  exist  and  old 
family  account  books  are  a  good 
source  of  information.  Carrying  a 
magnifying  glass  in  your  pocket, 
can  be  very  helpful  in  reading  old 
handwriting  in  faded  records. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do 
when  examining  a  Bible  is  to 
determine  when  the  book  was 
printed.  If  the  title  page  has  the 


date  1817  on  it,  you  know  at  once 
that  any  records  dated  before  that 
year  were  entered  from  memory. 
These  records  should  be  carefully 
verified,  if  possible,  from  other 
sources,  gravestones,  town  or 
church  records.  Records  of  birth, 
marriages,  and  deaths  occurring 
after  that  date  were  probably  en- 
tered soon  after  they  occurred.  If 
the  title  page  has  the  date  1609  on 
it  and  the  handwriting  is  of  several 
different  periods,  then  you  may 
be  sure  that  you  have  a  genuine 
old  record,  containing  several 
generations  of  the  family  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths. 

If  you  find  an  old  diary  take 
careful  notes  of  any  names  men- 
tioned in  them,  for  such  names 
may  prove  to  be  of  importance  to 
you.  There  are  many  colonial 
diaries  which  have  been  found 
and  printed.  These  very  old 
diaries  frequently  enable  a  geneal- 
ogist to  prove  a  line  of  descent 
and  may  furnish  a  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  their  authors  lived. 

Death  records  are  another  valu- 
able source  of  information.  "In 
New  York  State  the  death  records 
begin  in  1881  and  from  these  one 
can  learn  a  lot:  The  date  of  death, 
where  and  why,  and  how  old  the 
mother  and  father  were.  If  the 
person  happened  to  be  elderly  his 
parents  were  probably  born  soon 


after  the  Revolutionary  War,"  said 
Mrs.  Cole. 

Needlework  which  is  of  value 
to  the  ancestor  hunter,  is  the  so- 
called  "friendship"  quilt.  About  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  the 
vogue  to  work  quilts  made  up  of 
pieces  on  which  were  em- 
broidered or  signed  in  ink,  the 
names  of  the  maker's  close 
friends  and  relatives. 

Even  old  family  silverware  may 
prove  useful  to  the  genealogist. 
Very  old  silver  is  uncommon,  but 
an  occasional  old  spoon  engraved 
with  relatives  initials  may  have  sur- 
vived. In  digging  for  ancestors  no 
stone  is  so  small  or  so  insignificant 
as  to  be  left  unturned. 

By  the  time  you  have  talked  or 
have  corresponded  with  relatives 
or  friends  of  the  family,  you  will 
probably  have  gathered  sufficient 
data  in  your  notebook  and  on 
your  chart,  to  begin  searching  in 
printed  material. 

"Libraries  and  Historical  Soci- 
eties are  another  good  source," 
said  Mrs.  Cole.  Perhaps  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  live  near  a  library 
containing  a  genealogical  collec- 
tion. In  Boston,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Los  Angeles,  there  are 
well  known  genealogical  collec- 
tions. This  material  may  be  found 
in     libraries,    such    as    the     New 


England  Historic  Genealogical  So- 
ciety Library  in  Boston,  the  New- 
berry Library  in  Chicago,  or  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  Washington. 
Even  though  the  public  library 
may  not  contain  a  special  collec- 
tion of  genealogical  material,  the 
librarians  will  know  where  such  a 
collection  can  be  found. 

You  should  become  familiar 
with  two  extensive  printed  lists  of 
genealogies,  which  are  arranged 
under  family  names.  One  is  the 
list  of  American  and  English  Gene- 
alogies in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  was  published  in  Washing- 
ton in  1919  and  therefore  contains 
only  the  genealogies  that  were  in 
the  National  Library  before  Aug- 
ust 1919.  The  other  list  is  the  Cata- 
logue of  American  Genealogies 
published  by  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society.  This  catalogue  lists 
over  eight  thousand  books  deal- 
ing with  genealogy,  as  well  as 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscripts,  typescripts,  and 
photostat  copies  of  original  wills, 
etc. 

If  you  do  not  find  a  reference  to 
the  family  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  lo- 
cate a  history  of  the  town  or  coun- 
try in  which  you  know  they  lived. 
The  curator  of  a  genealogical  col- 
lection will  give  you  an  introduc- 
tion   to    the    genealogical    maga- 
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zines  covering  the  part  or  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. The  oldest  and  most 
comprehensive  periodical  de- 
voted to  genealogy  is  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Geneal- 
ogical Register,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  January 
1847.  In  addition  to  genealogies, 
this  magazine  contains  many  tran- 
scripts and  abstracts  of  local  rec- 
ords, such  as  town,  probate, 
church,  and  copies  of  cemetery 
inscriptions  from  many  New  Eng- 
land towns. 

Libraries  as  a  general  rule  will 
not  lend  genealogical  books, 
either  by  mail  or  locally.  They  are 
too  much  in  demand  in  the  li- 
brary. Moreover,  most  of  them 
are  extremely  difficult  to  replace 
if  they  are  inadvertently  lost,  de- 
stroyed or  otherwise  not  returned 
to  their  home  base.  So  do  not  ask 
if  you  may  take  them  home,  and 
do  not  request  your  local  librarian 
to  borrow  them  on  inter-library 
loan  for  your  use. 

When  you  have  tried  to  con- 
nect the  lines  that  you  have 
worked  out  from  your  relatives 
and  family  papers  with  those  that 
you  find  in  the  books  at  the  li- 
brary, you  may  find  that  you  still 
lack  a  generation  or  two  or  must 
have  more  information  before 
you  can  definitely  establish  your 


pedigree. 

The  easiest  step  to  take  next  is 
to  go  to  the  probate  office,  which 
is  generally  in  the  county  seat.  "If 
you  know  where  the  man  or  wom- 
an died  you  can  look  up  their  will. 
If  all  else  fails,  go  to  the  land  rec- 
ord office  or  abstracts.  Sometimes 
in  the  mortgages  a  relationship 
will  show  up,"  informs  Mrs.  Cole. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  go 
to  the  town  clerk's  office,  because 
you  live  too  far  away  and  find  it 
impossible  to  go  halfway  across 
the  continent  to  consult  the  rec- 
ords, you  have  two  means  of  get- 
ting at  them.  Either  write  to  the 
clerk  and  ask  him  to  find  the  rec- 
ord that  you  want  and  send  you  a 
copy  of  it;  or  you  can  employ  a 
private  searcher  to  go  examine 
the  records  in  person. 

In  writing  for  records,  you 
should  always  pay  any  fee  which 
the  clerk  may  charge,  and  you  will 
find  it  a  good  policy  to  enclose  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
for  reply. 

In  searching  the  cemeteries  for 
the  records  of  your  ancestors,  the 
task  is  made  easier  if  you  can  take 
an  older  relative  with  you,  pos- 
sibly your  grandfather,  your  great- 
uncle.  Even  an  old  cousin  can  tell 
you  about  the  relationship  that  ex- 
isted between  the  individuals 
buried  there. 


Working  in  old  cemeteries  you 
must  really  study  the  grave  stones, 
weathered  inscriptions  are  diffi- 
cult to  read.  Sometimes  their  legi- 
bility depends  upon  the  light  and 
if  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  day  is 
clear,  the  shadows  may  be  sharp 
and  easy  to  read.  But  if  the  sun's 
rays  hit  the  stone  at  such  an  angle 
that  no  shadows  are  cast  in  the  in- 
cisions on  the  stones,  you  must 
shade  the  stone,  or  the  inscrip- 
tion, in  such  a  way  that  you  can 
read  the  letters. 

In  copying  inscriptions  from 
gravestones  it  it  always  wise  to 
copy  letter  for  letter,  including  all 
punctuation  as  it  is  given.  If  a 
stone  reads:  "consort  of,"  copy  it 
that  way,  and  do  not  substitute 
"wife"  for  "consort."  "Consort" 
signifies  that  the  husband  was  liv- 
ing at  the  time,  whereas  "wife" 
does  not  necessarily  have  that 
meaning.  "Relict"  always  means 
widow;  hence,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  you  know  that 
the  wife  survived  her  husband. 

Wills,  as  mentioned  earlier,  are 
a  helpful  source  of  information. 
There  are  two  types:  the  written 
will,  signed  and  witnessed;  and 
the  spoken  will,  called  the  nun- 
cupative will.  Generally,  the 
spoken  will,  is  given  by  the  de- 
cendent  on  his  death  bed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  who  are  la- 
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ter  called  before  the  probate 
judge  to  swear  to  the  testamen- 
tary intentions  of  the  legator. 

Church  records,  unlike  town 
records,  are  not  always  easy  to  lo- 
cate. They  were  generally  kept  by 
the  minister  himself,  or,  more  re- 
cently, by  a  clerk.  Few  churches 
had  offices  for  the  minister  in  the 
church  building,  therefore  the 
record  books  were  kept  at  the 
home  of  the  minister,  who  had 
charge  of  them.  Sometimes  the 
pastor  moved  on  to  another  dis- 
trict and  took  the  records  with 
him,  evidently  through  oversight. 
Sometimes  they  got  back  to  his 
successor,  sometimes  they  did  not. 

Some  of  the  church  historical 
societies  have  actively  collected 
the  records  of  their  denomina- 
tions. For  example,  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Library  at  the 
Colgate  Rochester  Divinity 
School,  N.Y.,  contains  many  in- 
valuable records  pertaining  to  the 
activities  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
North  America,  both  manuscript 
and  printed. 

The  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
in  Madison,  N.J.,  has  a  collection 
of  historical  material  pertaining  to 
the  Methodist  Church. 

Those  interested  in  the  records 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
should  consult  Cora  C.  Curry's 
Records  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  as  a 
source  of  authentic  genealogical 
and  historical  material. 

Church  records  contain  more 
of  interest  to  the  ancestor  hunter 
besides  marriages,   baptisms,  and 


burials.  Frequently  the  records  of 
the  transference  of  members,  gen- 
erally by  "letter,"  to  another 
congregation  serve  as  valuable 
clues  to  migration;  and,  vice 
versa,  the  admittance  of  new 
members  by  "letter"  from 
another  church  will  enable  you  to 
trace  a  migrating  ancestor  back  to 
his  former  residence. 

Many  records  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  are  of  great  value  to 
those  who  dig  for  ancestors.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  its  existence, 
even  during  the  provisional  peri- 
od, the  federal  government  has 
been  accumulating  records  which 
naturally  pertain  to  named  in- 
dividuals. 

Probably  the  most  important  of 
the  records  in  the  governmental 
archives  are  those  gathered  by  the 
census  takers,  every  ten  years.  The 
first  federal  census  was  taken  in 
1790.  The  returns  of  this  census 
were  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  1909  in  twelve  vol- 
umes known  to  genealogists  as 
the  1790  Census. 

None  of  the  schedules  for  the 
censuses  after  1790  have  been 
printed  by  the  government,  al- 
though they  are  all  on  file  in 
Washington.  In  order  to  use  them 
one  has  to  have  searched  in  Wash- 
ington. Such  a  search  is  not  expen- 
sive, and  it  may  produce  results 
very  useful  to  you. 

The  records  of  all  the  federal 
censuses  from  1800  to  1880,  inclu- 
sive, may  be  consulted  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  Washington; 
they  are  also  available  on  micro- 
film. You  can  purchase  a  reel  of 
film  covering  the  area  in  which 
your  ancestor  lived. 

Now  that  you  have  gathered  to- 
gether a  mass  of  notes  on  your 
ancestors,  you  will  want  to  ar- 
range them  in  some  orderly  fash- 
ion. Write  first,  the  account  of  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  whose 
genealogy  you  have  been  prepar- 
ing. In  the  first  paragraph  you 
should  give  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death,  their  parentage, 
and  the  authorities  for  these  state- 
ments. 


The  next  paragraph  should  con- 
tain the  record  of  the  progenitor's 
marriage,  giving  the  place  and 
date  if  known,  the  bride's  full 
name  and  her  parentage,  as  well 
as  the  dates  of  her  birth  and 
death.  If  she  was  a  widow,  the 
name  of  her  first  husband  should 
be  given;  and  if  she  married  a  sec- 
ond or  a  third  time,  the  name  or 
names  of  her  successive  husbands 
should  be  noted,  this  is  all  part  of 
her  history. 

In  a  paragraph  by  itself  give  an 
abstract  of  his  will  and  that  of  his 
wife  if  she  made  one.  In  abstract- 
ing a  will  note  the  relationship  of 
the  heirs  to  the  testator,  as  men- 
tioned in  it,  and  any  other  inter- 
esting details  which  you  think 
should  be  mentioned.  The  date  of 
the  will  and  the  date  of  probate 
must  always  be  given.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  will,  any  details  gleaned 
from  the  administration  of  the  es- 
tate must  be  given. 

Then,  beginning  a  final  para- 
graph with  some  such  phases  as 
"The  children  of  .  .  .  and  ...  or 
simply  the  word  "Children,"  you 
should  list  in  columnar  form  all 
the  children  of  this  progenitor  or 
head  of  a  family. 

Following  the  account  of  the 
children,  you  can  list  the  general 
references  used  in  building  up 
the  history  of  this  generation  of 
the  family.  In  giving  references  to 
books  you  always  use  the  author's 
name  and  the  title  of  the  book  as 
given  on  its  title  page,  rather  than 
the  "binder's  title,"  or  title  from 
the  back  of  the  bound  volume. 

Your  pedigree  blanks  form  only 
a  skeleton  of  your  lineage.  The 
complete  details  of  each  line  of 
descent  should  be  written  up  in 
the  style  I  have  just  given.  If  you 
want  to  study  a  fine  example  of 
this  type  of  genealogy,  one  in 
which  the  ancestry  of  a  man  has 
been  worked  out  in  detail,  look  at 
Mary  Walton  Ferris's  The  Dawes- 
Gates  Ancestral  Lines,  in  which 
she  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail 
the  ancestry  in  all  lines  of  Rufus 
Dawes  and  his  brother,  General 
Charles  Dawes.  ♦ 
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Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  film  world's 
favorite  friend  —  Oscar.  Coated  in  10  karat 
gold,  he  stands  upon  a  reel  of  film,  daring 
anyone  to  become  his  companion.  Although 
he  weighs  only  81:  pounds,  to  collect  him  one 
must  learn  to  tote  a  heavy  load.  Since  his 
birth  in  1929,  the  unblessed  man  has  thrust 
his  crusader's  sword  into  the  personal  lives 
of  many  unfortuaate  Academy  Award  win- 
ners. Dear  little  Oscar  may  prove  to  be  the 
world's  biggest  jinx. 

The  list  of  tragedies  befalling  the  per- 
formers who  have  captured  the  statuette  is 
eerie.  Less  than  24  of  the  43  actors  and  38 
actresses  who  have  won  the  major  awards, 
have  escaped  the  personal  or  professional 
evils,  illnesses  and  deaths  associated  with 
the  coveted  figurine. 

Going  as  far  back  as  1927-28,  with  the 
first  Award  ceremonies,  Oscar  set  out  to  at- 
tack actor  Emil  Jannmgs.  An  acclaimed  per- 
former, Jannings'  strong  guttural  accent  was 
unfit  for  the  early  talking  pictures.  Unable  to 
continue  in  silent  movies,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Germany,  where  he  joined  the  Nazi 
propaganda  movement.  Black-listed  by  the 
allies,  his  films  were  unaccepted  by  audi- 
ences after  the  war.  In  1950  he  returned  to 
Austria,. where  alone  and  forgotten,  he  died 
of  cancer. 

Hollywood's  first  major  premonition  of  the 
Oscar  jinx  came  with  the  1930-31  cere- 
monies. Comedienne  Marie  Dressier  won  for 
her  memorable  performance  in  "Min  and 
Bill."  Unfortunately  she  only  made  a  few 
more  films  before  dying  of  cancer  in  1934. 
Her  co-winner,  Lionel  Barrymore  went 
through  a  lengthier  trauma.  The  victim  of 
crippling  arthritis,  he  continued  his  acting 
reign  from  the  throne  of  his  wheelchair  until 
his  death  in  1954. 

Former  actrsss  Norma  Shearer  is  remar- 
ried, and  living  happily  outside  the  clutches 
of  Oscar.  However,  she  was  brutally  crushed 
by  the  statue's  evil  eye  in  1936,  less  than  six 
years  after  winning  her  award  for  "The  Divor- 
cee." Married  at  that  time  to  Irving  Thalberg, 
the  "boy  genius  of  Hollywood",  her  career 
was  at  its  peak.  Suddenly  Thalberg  died  pre- 
maturely of  lobar  pneumonia. 

The  King  of  Hollywood,  Clark  Gable,  won 
his  award  in  1934  for  "It  Happened  One 
Night."  After  that  fatal  evening,  he  was  to 
lead  a  heartbreaking  life.  Unable  to  get  a 
divorce  from  wife,  Rhea  Langham,  his  tor- 
tured love  affair  with  actress  Carole  Lombard 


continued  indefinitely.  Winning  his  freedom 
in  1939,  they  were  immediately  married. 
However,  the  couple  were  only  to  share  two 
years  together.  While  on  a  War  Bond  Drive, 
Carole's  plane  crashed  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain near  Las  Vegas.  Gable  was  to  live  a  sad, 
reclusive  life,  which  culminated  in  another 
disastrous  divorce.  Finally,  he  found  true  hap- 
piness in  his  marriage  to  Kay  Spreckles.  Trag- 
edy struck  for  the  last  time  in  1960.  Gable 
died  just  four  months  before  his  only  child, 
John  Clark  Gable,  was  born. 

It  only  took  three  weeks  for  mischievious 
Oscar  to  aim  his  tragic  sword  in  the  direction 
of  actress  Jennifer  Jones.  Immediately  follow- 
ing her  role  in  "The  Song  Of  Bernadette,"  she 
announced  her  divorce  from  Robert  Walker 
in  preference  to  movie  mogul,  David  Selz- 
mck.  After  Selznick's  death  in  1965,  Jennifer 
reportedly  tried  committing  suicide  in  the 
typical  Hollywood  fashion;  first  by  taking  an 
overdose  of  sleeping  pills,  next  by  falling  off 
a  cliff!  What  an  actress  won't  do  to  get  a  men- 
tion in  the  gossip  columns.  Now  making  a 
comeback,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
what  Oscar  has  in  store  for  the  devil  in  Miss 
Jones. 

Poor  Ingrid  Bergman  was  shunned  by  the 
American  critics  shortly  after  her  Oscar  win, 
for  having  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  The  fact 
that  she  was  legally  free  to  marry  the  father, 
Roberto  Rossellim,  within  three  months  of 
the  child's  birth,  made  no  difference  to  the 
finger  wagging  matrons  of  the  league  of  de- 
cency. It  was  years  before  Miss  Bergman  was 
re-recognized  for   her  outstanding  talents. 
Nominated  again  for  her  role  in  "Murder  On 
The  Orient  Express,"  Bergman  fans  will  have 
to  wait  for  the  decisions  made  by  the  jury  of 
time.  Will  she  be  sentenced  by  Oscar  for  fu- 
ture torment? 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  intermin- 
able diseases  brought  on  by  the  contageous 
Oscar.  Hollywood  lost  a  talented  actress  in 
1965  when  Judy  Holliday,  star  of  "Born 
Yesterday",  died  from  incurable  cancer.  Just 
one  year  after  Miss  Holliday's  win,  in  1950, 
Humphrey  Bogart  received  his  long  deserved 
Oscar  for  his  performance  in  "The  African 
Queen."  Within  six  years  the  screen's  tough- 
est actor  fell  victim  to  cancer.  Similarly,  actor 
Gary  Cooper  was  known  to  have  led  a  miser- 
able life  following  his  second  win  in  1952  for 
"High  Noon."  Personal  crisis  came  to  a 
climax  toward  the  end  of  his  career.  In  1961 
the   Academy    honored   the   actor   with    a 


special  award  for  his  many  achievements. 
Within  a  month  Gary  Cooper  was  dead,  an- 
other victim  of  cancer. 

Actress  Vivien  Leigh,  twice  honored  by  Os- 
car, was  doubly  hexed  by  the  golden  hero  of 
Hollywood.  Suffering  from  two  miscarriages, 
a  nervous  breakdown,  and  a  troubled  mar- 
riage to  Laurence  Olivier,  she  finally  lost  a  los- 
ing bout  to  tuberculosis. 

Is  the  curse  of  Oscar  something  with 
which  to  be  trifled?  Elizabeth  Taylor  merely 
laughs  at  the  suggestion  of  ill  omens.  None- 
theless one  can't  overlook  her  many  mar- 
riages, especially  her  tragic  romance  with  di- 
rector-husband, Michael  Todd.  Todd  won  a 
"best  picture"  Oscar  in  1956  for  his  fabulous 
"Around  The  World  In  Eighty  Days."  The  fol- 
lowing year  Elizabeth  was  nominated  for  her 
role  in  "Raintree  County."  However  Mrs. 
Todd  was  unable  to  attend  the  festive  cere- 
monies, for  she  was  confined  to  mourning. 
Mike  Todd  died  in  a  plane  crash  only  a  few 
days  earlier!  In  1960  Miss  Taylor  could  bare- 
ly walk  up  to  the  podium  to  accept  her  award 
for  "Butterfield  8,"  having  fought  a  near  fatal 
battle  against  pneumonia. 

Is  little  Oscar  capable  of  casting  a  double 
whammy  over  the  inhabitants  of  star-stud- 
ded Holylywood?  Perhaps  George  C.  Scott 
had  a  more  definite  reason  for  refusing  his 
award  for  "Patton."  In  1971,  he  refused  a 
third  nomination  for  his  role  as  a  doctor  in 
"Hospital",  proving  that  safety  comes  first. 

Inevitably  the  day  will  come  when,  after 
examining  the  statistics,  nominees  won't  be 
so  anxious  to  tear  open  the  secret  envelope. 
No  matter  what  the  announcement  reads,  the 
eventual  winner  is  Oscar.  ♦ 


THE 

IRREPLACEABLE     SMITTY 


by  Barbara  Bundy 


i 

/n  (he  process  of  shodding,  Sid  Bundy  levels  the  horse's  hoof    with  a  large  rasp. 


Ira  Rappaport 


Shoeing  a  horse 

could  be 

considered 

a  dying  art. 

Is  it? 


Ira  Rappaport 


Did  the  blacksmith  disappear 
with  the  horse  and  buggy?  With 
approximately  400  unionized 
blacksmiths  in  the  United  States, 
shoeing  could  be  considered  a 
dying  art,  however,  here  in  South 
Florida,  as  elsewhere  in  the  na- 
tion, the  blacksmith  plays  a  trade 
very  much  in  demand. 

"Horses  will  always  need  spe- 
cialized and  individual  work  done 
on  their  feet,  as  each  horse  is 
different,"  says  veteran  smitty  Sid 
Bundy.  "No  machine  has  ever 
been  invented  to  trim  a  horse's 
hoof  and  place  the  correct  shoe 
on  his  foot." 

Bundy  has  been  shoeing  horses 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  For 
seventeen  of  those  years,  before 
settling  in  South  Florida,  he  fol- 
lowed the  race  track  circuit. 

"1  like  what  I'm  doing,"  com- 
ments Sid,  "But  it  took  years  of 
training  to  get  where  I  am." 

"After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship for  three  years,  I  started  off 
on  my  own.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
solicit  business,  so  I  had  to  be- 
come known  by  word  of  mouth 
recommendations.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  my  career  was  being 
flown  to  France  Raymond 
Guest  to  shoe  Tom  Rolfe  at  the 
Arch  de  Triumph  race  in  France." 


Schools  throughout  the  States 
turn  out  blacksmiths  in  three 
months,  however,  it  takes  three  to 
five  years  of  specialized  training 
under  the  supervision  of  a  jour- 
neymen blacksmith  to  become  a 
professional  in  the  trade.  Bundy  is 
scornful  of  schools  offering  three 
month  courses  and  charging  fees 
in  excess  of  $1 ,500.00.  "Most  jour- 
neymen already  in  the  trade  had 
either  followed  in  their  fathers' 
footsteps  or  had  worked  around 
horses  for  some  period  of  time  be- 
fore learning.  This  is  a  good  busi- 
ness for  someone  who's  willing  to 
work,  says  the  self-employed 
Bundy.  "I  make  a  good  living  at 
it." 

Most  professional  smittys  agree 
that  the  hardest  part  of  the  job  is 
bending  over  and  holding  up  the 
weight  of  the  horse.  "Besides 
knowing  what  you're  doing, 
you'd  better  have  a  strong  back, 
be  overly  endowed  with  patience 
and  not  have  a  lazy  bone  in  your 
body,"  remarks  Sid. 

Sid  shoes  for  breeding  farms 
and  ranches  located  throughout 
the  South  Florida  area.  "I'm  on 
the  road  six  days  a  week,  starting 
out  at  the  crack  of  dawn.  Years 
ago  the  horse  was  brought  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  for  shoeing  but 


today  we  are  mobile  and  go  di- 
rectly to  the  horse.  We've  be- 
come modernized  in  that  re- 
spect," commented  Sid. 

Sid  shoes  for  the  largest  breed- 
ing farm  in  South  Florida,  Delray 
Training  Center,  where  some  of 
the  top  racing  thoroughbreds  in 
America  are  bred  and  trained. 
Lined  with  white  fences,  the  Train- 
ing Center  can  be  seen  from  the 
Florida  Turnpike.  The  sprawling 
green  acreage  is  landscaped  to 
perfection  giving  one  the  awe- 
some feeling  he  is  in  blue  grass 
country.  Here  young  thorough- 
bred horses  have  their  feet 
worked  on  at  the  early  age  of  two 
and  one-half  to  three  months. 
"Any  deformity  or  crookedness  in 
their  legs  can  be  straightened  out 
at  this  time,"  says  Bundy.  "This  is 
because  their  bones  are  soft  and 
they  can  be  corrected  much  more 
easily  then  when  they're  older. 
Young  horses  usually  have  their 
first  set  of  shoes  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty  months  old. 
when  they  are  broken  to  saddle. 
A  trained  eye  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  horse  getting  to 
the  races  and  not  getting  there," 
commented  Sid. 

Since    the     thoroughbred     has 
been   bred   for   fine   bones,    light 


weight  and  speed,  he  is  shod  with 
an  aluminum  shoe,  weighing  only 
four  ounces.  Various  light  weight 
shoes  are  used  for  the  Thorough- 
bred depending  upon  track 
conditions  and  running  style  of 
the  horse.  "If  a  horse  is  hitting 
himself  when  he  runs,  it  will  be  up 
to  me  to  straighten  it  out.  Shoes 
can  be  angled  slightly  to  make 
sure  the  horse  does  not  hit  when 
running  a  speed.  Horses  are  in- 
clined to  kick  their  back  legs  with 
their  front  feet  and  only  correc- 
tive shoeing  can  prevent  it." 

"Every  horse  needs  his  feet 
worked  on,"  remarked  Sid,  as  he 
gripped  the  horse's  leg  between 
his.  He  pulled  the  old  shoe  off 
using  a  tool  resembling  an  over- 
sized pair  of  pliers.  "The  Egyptians 
were  the  first  to  realize  horses 
needed  special  hoof  care,"  com- 
mented Sid,  as  he  dug  into  the 
hoof  of  a  horse  about  to  be  shod. 
He  pared  away  the  area  between 
the  horney  frog  (heel)  and  horney 
sole  with  an  angled  sharp  knife  of 
high-tempered  German  steel. 

"If  the  proper  amount  of  hoof 
isn't  pared  away,  it's  like  someone 
with  extra  long  fingernails  that 
can't  grip  anything.  The  feet  are 
the  most  important  part  of  a  horse 
and  you  don't  have  to  dig  too 
deep  into  the  hoof  to  get  to  the 
flesh."  Bent  over,  still  gripping  the 
horses  leg  between  his,  he 
reached  for  the  nippers.  "Some 
horses  act  up  when  they're  shod, 
especially  the  young  ones,"  he 
says,  as  he  began  cutting  away  the 
horney  wall  (outer  part)  of  the 
hoof.  "I've  been  lucky  so  far.  No 
broken  bones  yet!" 

Using  a  large  rasp,  he  leveled 
off  the  horses  hoof.  "When 
enough  of  the  hoof  is  pared  away 
and  the  surface  is  even,  the  shoe 
is  ready  to  be  put  into  place.  Any 
unevenness  or  warping  of  the 
shoe  is  hammered  out  with  a  cold 
hammer.  Aluminum  is  a  soft  metal 
to  work  with  so  the  shoe  can 
easily  be  made  larger  or  smaller 
depending  on  the  hoof  size."  If 
the  shoes  are  poorly  fitted,  they 
could  cripple  a  horse. 

"The  most  important  part  of 
shoeing,"  says  Bundy,  "is  to  get  all 


For  the  horse's  comfort    Bundy    holds   the  weight  of  the  horse  and  files  the  hoof. 


the  shoes  level  so  the  feet  are 
firmly  on  the  ground  and  the 
horse  has  a  balanced  surface  all 
around.  "I've  got  callouses  all 
along  the  inside  of  my  thighs  from 
griping  the  horses  leg  between 
my  legs,"  commented  Sid,  as  he 
nailed  the  shoe  swiftly  onto  the 
foot.  "Anyone's  welcome  to  try 
shoeing  a  horse,  but  I  guarantee 
after  he  starts  on  the  first  shoe, 
he'll  realize  there's  more  to  it 
than  meets  the  eye." 

"Thoroughbreds  I  shoe  on  the 
farms  are  there  for  a  rest  or  need 
patch  work  done  on  their  feet," 
remarked  Sid.  "Horses  have  foot 
problems  like  people  do.  A  horse 
with  a  broken  bone  in  his  foot 
would  be  shod  with  a  bar  shoe. 
This  type  of  shoe  holds  the  foot 
rigid,  enabling  the  bone  to 
mend." 

"Gaited  horses  (show  horses) 
are   shod   with   a   weighted    shoe 


which  is  used  to  keep  their  action 
steady  when  running.  Most 
horses  should  be  shod  every  five 
or  six  weeks,"  says  Bundy. 

"Why  blacksmiths  still  exist  may 
seem  a  mystery  to  the  layman  but 
around  horse  people,  we're  just 
an  accepted  part  of  owning  a 
horse,"  comments  Sid. 

While  throughout  big  industry 
computers  dominate  the  scene, 
obliterating  the  little  guy,  on  the 
breeding  farms  and  ranches 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
veteran  smitty  stands  his  own 
ground,  fitting  into  the  scheme  of 
modern  mechanized  society. 
"Horses,"  he  staunchly  insists, 
"are  here  to  stay!"* 
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SAILING 


A 

MoeeY 


.  r*  r~\  s~\  r\ -r  r*  *\  ®°  y°u  nr|d  yourself  sitting  around  on  weekend 

[   }H  Cylx    I    Xg         afternoons  trying  to  think  of  interesting  things  to  do? 
'  **         Are  you  in  an  extracurricular  rut?  If  you  do  and  are 

there  is  a  solution  to  your  problems.  Sailing!  Every 
weekend,  especially  Sundays,  thousands  of  people 
in  South  Florida  take  their  trailerable  sailboats  to  the 
beaches  for  an  afternoon  of  sailing  and  socializing 
with  their  friends. 

Your  first  reaction  to  sailing  is  probably  that  it 
looks  like  fun  but  that  it  must  be  expensive  and  hard 
to  learn.  If  that  was  your  reaction  you're  right  on  the 
first  one  and  wrong  on  the  next  two.  Sailing  provides 

A^~^  relaxation  and  excitement.  Eventually  you  can  even 

^^  get  into  racing  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in- 

tense sports  going.  Regattas  are  held  in  south  Florida 
almost  every  weekend. 

Learning  to  sail  is  not  as  hard  as  you  might  think. 
Many  sailors  claim  it's  as  easy  as  obtaining  a  small 
boat  and  learning  through  personal  experience.  As 
an  example  of  the  simplicity  of  the  sport,  some  of  the 
best  small  boat  racers  in  South  Florida  have  only 
been  sailing  for  a  few  years.  Sailing  courses  are 
offered  at  several  sailing  organizations  in  the  area. 
The  U.S.  Power  Squadron  offers  not  only  basic  sail- 
ing courses  but  more  advanced  courses  such  as  celes- 
tial navigation, 
bv  Tom  Hagerty  Broward  Community  College  has  three  excellent 

courses  from  basic  sailing  to  advanced  racing  tech- 
niques. They  run  their  entire  program  at  a  lake  using 
small  boats.  This  can  give  you  a  good  background  for 
ocean  sailing. 

Several  boat  companies  are  now  producing  small 
sailboats  that  are  ideal  for  the  beginning  sailor.  Al- 
cort  sailboats  builds  a  boat  called  the  "Sunfish"  that 
has  become  the  most  popular  trainer  because  of  it's 
simplicity  and  inexpensive  price.  Other  good 
trainers  are;  "Force  5",  "Lazer",  "Hobie  10&12", 
"Minifish"  and  "Sunflower." 

If  you  are  obsessed  with  speed,  the  fastest  boats 
are  catamarans.  Coast  Catamaran  of  California 
makes  two  super  models,  the  Hobie  14  and  the 
Hobie  16.  Both  of  these  boats  offer  performance  in 
excess  of  20  mph.  They  also  have  excellent  racing  or- 
ganizations that  sponsor  regattas  all  over  the  world. 
Their  local  regattas  have  divisions  for  beginners  so 
that  each  sailor  is  placed  against  sailors  of  similar  ex- 
perience. 

Prices  on  the  boats  mentioned  range  from  $300.  to 

$2000.  While  that  might  seem  expensive  the  resale 

market  on  all  of  these  boats  is  good  and  the  average 

depreciation  is  minimal.  If  you  don't  want  to  own  a 

boat  you  can  join  the  BCC  Sailing  Club  and  have  the 

privilege  of  using  and  racing  their  boats. 

*  So  now  you  have  no  excuse  to  waste  your  spare 

^^^  time.  There  are  sailboats  designed  for  almost  every 

I^^lJI       individual   need.   If  you  can't  find  one  to  fit   yours. 

^t^»^^^^  build  your  own. 


Sail  racing  on  the  high  seas  can  be  considered  an  ultimate  goal 

lor  any  sailor.  T 

'  Tom  Hagerty 


GOES  TO  COLLEGE 


by  Edwina  Jaffe 


"Who  got  peanut  butter  on  my  extended  defini- 
tion paper  and  why  can't  you  get  up  early  enough  to 
get  your  little  sister  ready  for  school?"  My  twelve 
year  old  daughter,  Linda,  gives  me  a  look  of  total  dis- 
gust in  answer  to  my  questions. 

My  husband  comes  into  the  kitchen,  all  clean 
shaven  and  trying  to  be  helpful.  He  reassures  our 
five  year  old,  Reva,  that  he  will  sign  her  permission 
slip  to  go  to  the  bakery  with  her  kindergarten  class. 
She  starts  to  cry  and  grabs  my  leg  causing  the  frozen 
orange  juice  I  was  trying  to  shake  from  its  container 
to  drop  onto  the  floor.  Both  car  pools  arrive  at  the 
same  time  —  Linda  flys  past  me  with  her  shoes  in  her 
hands  and  I  sign  Reva's  permission  slip  and  push  her 
out  the  door. 

"Did  you  wake,  'Him'  up?"  ...  a  perfectly  intel- 
ligent question  coming  from  my  helpful  husband 
who  is  now  cleaning  up  the  orange  juice  mess. 

My  fifteen  year  old  son,  Michael,  opens  one  eye 
and  rolls  over  on  his  pellet  gun  he's  been  sleeping 


with  since  the  neighbors  had  a  prowler  last  week. 

Going  back  to  school  has  changed,  rearranged 
and  eliminated,  yes  gone  forever  ...  a  complete  set 
of  Barbie  doll  friends  that  no  longer  understand  me. 
If  they  do  understand  me,  they  hate  me.  Their 
reasons  are  perfectly  logical.  I've  fallen  behind 
socially,  I  don't  play  backgammon,  I'm  not  having 
three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  dental  work  done, 
and  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  who  is  getting  a  crea- 
tive divorce. 

It's  not  so  much  the  friends  I  miss  but  rather  my 
standing  beauty  shop  appointment  with  Stanley. 
Stanley,  with  the  gold  chains  around  his  neck,  he  was 
always  so  understanding. 

My  house  seems  like  the  same  house  I've  lived  in 
for  years.  It's  not  really  the  same  somehow.  My  rose 
bushes  give  me  dirty  looks  as  they  try  to  cope  with 
black-leaf  disease.  My  freezer  feels  completely 
neglected.  No  more  frozen  delicacies  from  my 
freezer  cook-book  prepared  on  a  lazy  afternoon. 
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I'm  rushing  to  finish  a  book  report  for  psychology. 
I'm  deep  into  Maslow's;  The  Farther  Out  Reaches  Of 
Human  Nature,  when  Linda  sits  on  the  arm  of  my 
chair. 

"Mother,  will  you  help  me  to  make  a  costume  for 
my  school  play?" 

"When  is  the  play  darling?" 

"Tomorrow." 

"Sorry.  You  should  have  told  me  before  now,  I've 
got  this  book  report  to  finish.  I  need  the  extra  credit 
in  psychology.  You  do  want  mother  to  get  A's,  don't 
you?" 

"You  hate  me  because  I  make  B's  on  my  report 
card.  You  want  me  to  get  straight  A's  like  Michael." 

"No  dear.  .  .  I  know  you  do  the  best  you  can." 

I've  blown  it,  I've  really  blown  it,  I  realize  as  she 
walks  off  mumbling  to  herself,  "I'm  just  a  dummy, 
you  don't  expect  as  much  from  me." 

From  my  Social  Psychology  class  I've  definitely  de- 
cided my  son's  friends  are  all,  psychopaths  ...  I've 
even  began  to  wonder  about  him.  What  could  I  ex- 
pect after  all  the  mistakes  I've  made,  also  pointed 
out  to  me  in  Social  Psychology.  Then  I  think  how  ridi- 
culous I'm  being.  He's  an  honor  roll  student,  works 
after  school  for  his  father  and  takes  huge  doses  of 
vitamin  B  complex  (the  personality  vitamin).  On  the 
other  hand  he  does  ride  a  motorcycle,  has  weird 
looking  friends  and  we  have  a  working  vocabulary 
between  us  to  which  he  contributes,  two  words, 
"nope"  and  "because". 

My  husband's  vocabulary  is  rather  limited  too. 

"Would  you  just  look  over  this  book  report  and 
check  my  spelling?" 

"Not  right  now,  dear." 

"Some  of  my  poems  are  being  published  in  the 
college  magazine." 

"That's  nice,  dear." 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  the  one  I  wrote  about 
you?" 

"Not  right  now,  dear." 

He  leans  back  in  his  recliner,  his  eyes  firmly 
focused  on  the  television  and  as  an  after  thought  he 
added, 

"The  dinner  dishes,  dear." 

"An  authoritarian,"  I  mumble  to  myself.  We  were 
just  studying  that  today.  I  will  not  be  a  contented 
slave,  just  because  I  am  a  woman.  Well  maybe  .  .  . 
he  did  unload  the  dish  washer  this  morning. 

Reva  is  in  bed  and  big  brother  is  out  in  the 
driveway  tearing  down  his  motorcycle;  Linda  is 
watching  Maude  on  the  television  in  the  playroom 
and  my  husband  has  fallen  asleep  in  front  of  the  tele- 
vision in  the  living  room.  Channel  two  is  doing  a 
special  on  Migrant  Workers.  I  think  how  lucky  I  am 
to  be  able  to  live  so  nicely  and  to  have  such  wonder- 
ful children  and  a  husband  that  actually  encourages 
me  to  continue  my  education  and  be  the  most  I  pos- 
sibly can.  He  likes  the  idea  of  it,  it's  the  reality  that  is 
bothering  him. 

On  my  way  to  the  bedroom  to  study,  Linda  spots 


me  going  down  the  hall.  "Please  Ma,  please  take  me 
to  the  Seven  Eleven." 

I  love  being  alone  with  Linda,  she  actually  talks  to 
me.  I  do  however  realize  these  precious  days  are 
numbered. 

So  I  take  the  long  way  to  the  Seven  Eleven  and  I'm 
telling  Linda  all  about  school  and  how  I  have  to  write 
a  paper  with  a  thesis  statement. 

"That's  easy,"  she  say's. 

"Oh." 

"Sure  I  could  write  a  four  hundred  word  paper  on, 
THE  ANT  DIED." 

I  laugh. 

She  begins,  "The  ant,  her  name  is  Gladys,  she  died 
one  day  walking  down  the  street.  She  was  just  pass- 
ing 3136  Calle  Largo  about  to  come  to  3138  Calle 
Largo  when  a  big  ugly  foot  came  strolling  along.  She 
heard  it  singing,  Yankey,  Doodle,  Dandy.  It  stopped 
and  picked  her  up — " 

"The  foot  picked  her  up?" 

"No,  the  man  silly." 

As  we  slurped  on  our  slurpys  I  looked  at  my  beauti- 
ful daughter  and  thought  how  she  reminded  me  of 
being  young.  Like  the  first  honeysuckle  blooms  on 
my  vines  outside,  it  brought  back  memories  of  great 
Grandma  Gallahers  house. 

Sometimes,  it's  a  joke. 

"Just  look  at  mommy,"  my  husband  will  say, 
"someday  she's  going  to  get  a  Doctor's  degree  and 
we'll  all  have  to  call  her  Doctor." 

Sometimes  it's  a  fight. 

"I  can't  take  the  car  to  the  garage,  I  have  tests 
today." 

All  the  time  it's  "a  keep  on  keeping  on."  I'll  be 
forty  by  the  time  I  finish  my  education  ...  oh  well, 
I'll  be  forty  regardless.  ♦ 
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Ship 
for 


Seasons 


urn 


by  Beth  Silverman 


Suddenly  one  hot  Saturday 
afternoon  a  thunderous  sound 
echoed  the  walls  of  my  apart- 
ment. I  quickly  ran  to  the  balcony 
and  there  she  was  majestically 
gliding  upon  sun-streaked  waters. 
Forty  or  more  people  of  all  ages 
gathered  on  the  waterfront  and 
some  brave  souls  ventured  out  on 
the  jetty.  Banners  were  billowing 
in  the  breeze  and  people  were 
practically  hanging  from  their  ter- 
races. Loud  whistling  and  tooting 
of  horns  were  heard.  Everyone 
was  waving  hands  happily  know- 
ing that  his  bond  voyage  message 
had  been  received.  The  Queen 
Elizabeth  2  had  just  passed.  Then 
all  at  once  the  excietment  had 
stopped,  the  heads  disappeared 
from  the  balconies,  the  crowd  was 
dispersing  in  different  directions. 
I  just  knew  as  they  left  and  went 
on  with  their  everyday  routines, 
that  somewhere  in  the  back  of 
their  minds  was  the  thought,  "I 
wish  I  could  afford  a  cruise  like 
that." 

Wipe  away  that  look  of  sadness, 


because  now  there  is  a  cruise  for 
everyone,  but  perhaps  not  as 
extravagant  as  the  QE  2.  Cunard, 
though,  has  developed  a  Euro- 
pean program  which  provides  top 
quality  vacations  at  enormous  dis- 
counts. One  way  sea,  one  way  air. 
Save  fifty  percent  of  your  air  fare. 
But  if  you  feel  the  price  is  still  too 
steep  to  fit  your  pocketbook, 
don't  despair. 

I  too  had  sinking  thoughts,  until 
I  spoke  to  Bob  Lowenthal,  owner 
and  travel  agent  of  the  Harbor 
Beach  Travel  Agency,  He  remark- 
ed, "When  cruising  began  only 
the  very  wealthy  were  able  to  af- 
ford such  pleasures,  but  today  the 
general  public  is  back.  The  aver- 
age blue  collar  worker  will  now 
also  be  able  to  indulge  in  the  plea- 
sure of  cruising.  They  are  enjoyed 
every  season  of  the  year." 

Yes,  cruising  is  back  on  full 
steam  and  in  popular  demand. 
Mr.  Lowenthal  then  began  to 
mention  why  cruises  are  so  popu- 
lar today:  "Cruise  ships  are  a  self- 
contained  city."  I  began  to  giggle 


recalling  the  time  my  sister  and  I 
sailed  the  Greek  Islands  on  the 
blue  Agean.  We  both  felt  so  care- 
free. The  staff  was  very  pleasant, 
and  was  always  there  at  our  beck 
and  call.  We  had  no  hassles  with 
luggage,  customs,  immigration,  or 
the  tragic  possibility  of  hotel  ac- 
commodations not  being  avail- 
able. Mr.  Lowenthal  then  con- 
tinued by  stating,  "Your  choice  of 
restaurant  is  right  on  board  and 
beautifully  decorated.  You  need 
no  reservations.  A  great  selection 
of  delectable  international  spe- 
cialties awaits  you  at  every  meal. 
Also  at  twelve  o'clock  a  delicious 
midnight  snack  is  served."  He 
then  chuckled,  "Don't  be  sur- 
prised if  you  come  back  weighing 
five  pounds  more  than  when  you 
first  started."  I  laughed  to  myself 
and  wondered  if  he  may  have  en- 
joyed a  few  too  many  meals  at  the 
buffet  table.  But  I  had  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Lowenthal.  My  mind 
quickly  switched  back  to  the  time 
the  waiters  turned  off  all  the  lights 
in    the    dining    room,    and    gaily 
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ing  a  flaming  baked  alaska,  a  sim- 
ply unforgettable  experience.  Eat- 
ting  is  quite  a  pastime.  That  invig- 
orating sea  air  is  apt  to  stir  up  any- 
one's appetite. 

The  SS  Statendam,  less  ex- 
pensive to  travel,  is  run  by  skilled 
Dutch  officers  and  offers 
short  and  wonderful  seven  day 
cruises,  as  well  as  the  Once-upon- 
a-Lifetime  unique  eighty-seven 
day  Around  the  World  Cruise. 
Their  fly/cruise  combinations  will 
get  you  to  your  destination  faster. 
Mr.  Lowenthal  remarked,  "Fifty 
percent  of  our  cruisers  fly  from 
California  to  Miami."  The  Nordic 
Prince  offers  a  choice  of  two.vaca- 
tion  options.  You  can  take  a  cruise 
on  one  of  their  floating  islands, 
stop  off  for  a  few  days  at  an  island 
resort  and  fly  back  to  Miami.  And, 
for  your  second  glorious  option, 
you  can  fly  to  an  island  resort  stay 
for  a  few  days,  then  take  one  of 
their  floating  islands  back  to  Mi- 
ami. Either  way  you'll  have  a  blast 
and  everything's  included  from 
airfares  to  ground  transfers,  from 
breakfast  and  dinner  in  your  hotel 
to  sumptuous  meals  afloat.  So 
whether  you  cruise  to  the  islands 
and  fly  back,  or  fly  down  and 
cruise  back,  it's  one  of  the  biggest 
tour  bargains  going  anywhere. 

And  just  think  of  the  farout 
places  you'll  be  seeing.  San  Juan, 
a  Caribbean  city  surrounded  by 
beautiful  beaches  and  tropical 
rain  forests.  St.  Thomas,  "The 
island  shopping  center"  which 
offers  exotic  perfumes  from 
France.  Bone  china  from  England. 
Watches  from  Switzerland. 
Cameras  from  Japan.  Linens  from 
Spain.  Liquers  from  all  over  the 
world  and  before  you  close  your 
mouth,  prices  from  the  good  old 
days.  Caracus,  the  cosmopolitan 
city  of  Venezuela,  where  you  can 
ride  the  teleferico  (cable  car)  to 
the  crest  of  Mount  Avila,  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
view  is  unbelieveable.  Have  you 
ever  ridden  a  bamboo  raft  down  a 
river  that  winds  through  wild 
jungles  and  twisting  rapids?  Not 
unless  you've  rafted  Jamaica's  Rio 


•     •         •  •  Ml     M* 


John  Wihon 


In  the  Caribbean,  cruising  is  back  in  full  steam 


and  in  popular  demand. 


John  Witson 
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also  want  to  see  the  Blue  Hole 
Lagoon.  It's  said  to  be  bottomless. 
Martinique  —  Fort  de  France  with 
its  pastry  shops,  boutiques  and 
balconied  houses  offers  a  dis- 
tinctively Parisian  aire.  Simply 
magnifique.  Barbados,  Granada, 
Guadeloupe,  Aruba,  and  Port-au- 


times    my   poor    sister    Sher    got 
thrown  in  the  pool. 

Oh,  the  activities,  they  are  prac- 
tically endless.  The  deck  of  a 
cruise  ship  is  like  a  wide-open 
playground.  Devoted  to  utter 
relaxation.  But  if  you  want  to  get 
those  muscles  moving,  then  swim 


c 
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Prince.  Just  pick  the  islands  you 
want  to  see  and  then  pick  the 
air/sea/land  tour  that  goes  there. 

Mr.  Lowenthal  remarked; 
"These  air/sea  package  tours  are 
great  for  families  on  fixed  in- 
comes. Most  ships  offer  complete 
children's  programs  and  com- 
petent babysitters  for  when  the 
parents  want  a  night  out  alone." 
He  then  went  on  to  say,  "There  is 
a  cruise  for  everyone  and  to  fit  ev- 
ery age.  There  are  single  cruises 
for  just  single  guys  and  gals.  Sen- 
ior citizen  cruises  for  the  elderly 
predominately  family  cruises,  for 
those  who  have  children  between 
ages  five  and  sixteen.  We  also 
have  young  peoples  cruises  that 
range  from  ages  thirteen  to  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  to  twenty-five. 
So  we  have  a  cruise  to  please 
everyone."  My  mind  again 
flashed  back  to  my  own  exper- 
ience. My  sister  and  I  will  never 
forget  Dave,  Joe,  Heidi,  Lynn, 
Bart,  and  Jeff  and  the  outrageous 
times   that   we    had.    How    many 


a  few  laps,  you  may  even  have  a 
choice  of  an  indoor  or  outdoor 
pool.  There's  golf,  deck  or  table 
tennis,  shuffleboard  and  jogging. 
You  can  workout  in  a  gym,  or  take 
a  Turkish  bath  and  sauna.  Play 
bridge  or  chess  in  a  cardroom  or 
browse  in  the  library.  Perhaps, 
you  would  just  like  to  steal  some 
rays  by  the  poolside.  At  night- 
time you  could  take  in  a  movie.  So 
play  away.  Or  give  yourself  up  to 
romance  or  contemplation  and 
stroll  along  the  deck  on  one  of 
those  endless  sunlit  or  moonlit 
days.  And  don't  forget  your 
costume.  There's  one  or  two  Mas- 
querade Party's  on  every  cruise. 
Plus  a  Captain's  Ball  and  a  Casino 
Party,  or  one  of  the  impromptu 
parties  that  spring  up  every  night. 
I  can  still  recall  the  time  at  our 
Masquerade  Party  when  I  went 
dressed  as  a  pirate  and  my  sister 
went  as  the  little  mermaid.  People 
thought  I  was  an  escaped  convict 
and  my  sister  a  sardine.  The  fun 
just  doesn't  stop,  it  goes  on  for- 


ever. The  Statendam's  Halve 
Maen  Bar  keeps  the  drinks  flow- 
ing till  dawn.  And  if  that's  not 
enough  their  unique  indoor/out- 
door Lido  Bar  serves  cooling 
drinks  in  sunshine  or  shade. 

The  staterooms  on  board  are 
most  accommodating  and  will  fit 
your  every  need.  But  if  you're  like 
me  the  only  time  you  will  be  in 
your  room  is  to  change  for  din- 
ner, because  all  day  you're  in 
swim  togs,  to  shower  and  give  or 
take  four  hours  sleep  at  night.  Mr. 
Lowenthal  affirmed  that;  "State- 
rooms are  very  well  equipped, 
even  at  the  economy  level.  Few 
hotels  ashore  will  measure  up  to 
your  stateroom.  Air-conditioning 
and  heating  in  every  room,  wall  to 
wall  carpet,  a  private  bath  and  /or 
shower,  a  telephone  in  practically 
every  room,  generous  wardrobe 
storage,  and  a  steward  on  call  day 
or  night."  He  then  went  on  to 
say,  "Some  of  the  higher  priced 
staterooms  which  can  go  as  high 
as  $1120  to  $6545.  Of  course  these 
are  outside  room  suites  which  can 
contain  a  private  verandah,  a 
sitting  room,  a  bath  and  a  shower 
and  a  view  of  the  sea.  But  these 
are  first  class.  So  is  the  luxury, 
deluxe,  singles  and  doubles 
rooms."  I  stopped  and  thought, 
imagine  sipping  on  champagne 
on  your  private  verandah.  But  as  I 
already  mentioned  you  are  hardly 
in  your  room,  so  if  you  haven't 
got  the  dough  to  go  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rockefeller,  the  tourist  sec- 
tion will  fit  your  every  need. 

The  next  time  you  hear  a  big- 
sounding  horn,  whether  it  is  in 
your  head  or  in  front  of  your  eyes, 
remember  there  are  great 
luxurious  ocean  liners,  and 
smaller  more  intimate,  but 
equally  comfortable  ones.  They 
provide  a  tremendous  choice  of 
cruises  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  contain  all  kinds  of  people. 
And  before  you  know  it,  you'll  be 
holding  a  streamer  and  waving  to 
those  forty  or  more  people  on  the 
shore.  • 


BON  VOYAGE 
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EALS 


COOKING! 


***     MENU     *** 

Meat  and  Potatoe  Pie 
Buttered  Broccoli  Spears 
Cheese-topped  Lettuce 
Banana  Cream  Pudding 


A 
EASY 


In  today's  hurry-up  world,  a  few  extra  min- 
utes can  be  precious.  When  you  are  hoping 
to  save  time  so  that  you  may  work  on  your 
studies,  hobbies,  or  just  relax,  minutes  be- 
come priceless.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
column,  to  present  recipes  that  will  give  you 
the  time  you  need.  Whether  you're  a  working 
women;  bachelor,  or  busy  student,  these  rec- 
ipes will  permit  you  to  serve  creative,  attrac- 
tive meals  without  chaining  yourself  to  the 
kitchen. 

For  even  more  variety  while  preparing 
meals  try  substituting  other  recipes  in  the 
menus  to  suit  your  personal  preferences,  or 
use  seasonal  foods  to  the  best  advantage. 

Try  to  dovetail  food  preparation  activities 
to  make  minutes  count.  For  example,  cook 
vegetables  in  the  oven  along  with  a  main  dish 
that  is  baked. 


by  Donna  Kozlowski 


MEAT  AND  POTATOE  PIE 

2  sticks  pie  crust  mix 

PREPARATION 

BANANA  CREAM  PUDDING 

1  pound  ground  beef 

***            TIPS            *** 

2  3  '■;  packages  instant  vanilla 

''2  cup  of  milk 

For  easier  rolling  out  of  pastry,  use  a  well- 

pudding  mix 

'/?  envelope  ('i  cup)  dry  onion 

floured  pastry  cloth.  Or,  roll  pastry  between  2 

2  cups  cold  milk 

soup  mix 

sheets  of  waxed  paper.  (Dampen  table  slight- 

1 cup  dairy  sour  cream 

dash  of  salt  &  pepper 

ly  so  paper  won't  slip.)  Peel  off  top  sheet  and 

':  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

dash  of  allspice 

fit  dough,  paper  side  up,  into  pie  plate.  Re- 

Dash of  ground  nutmeg 

1  12-ounce  package  loose-pack  frozen 

move  paper. 

2  medium  bananas  sliced 

hash-brown  potatoes,  thawed 

Flaked  coconut 

Prepare  pie  crust  mix  according  to  package 
directions;  roll  out  for  2-crust  9-inch  pie.  tine 
9-inch  pie  plate  with  pastry.  Combine  meat, 
milk,  soup  mix,  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice; 
mix  gently,  tightly  pat  into  pastry-lined  pie 
plate.  Top  with  potatoes.  Adjust  top  crust; 
seal  and  flute  edge.  Cut  design  in  top  pastry. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  about  1  hour,  or  until 
browned.  Serve  with  warmed  catsup.  Makes 
6  to  8  servings. 


CHEESE-TOPPED  LETTUCE 
Blue  cheese  (1  ounce  per  serving) 
Lettuce,  cut  in  crosswise  slices 
Oil  and  vinegar  salad  dressing 

Thoroughly  chill  blue  cheese  in  freezer  for  20 
minutes.  Place  lettuce  slices  on  salad  plates; 
spoon  vinegar  and  oil  dressing  over  each 
slice.  Shred  a  generous  fluff  of  cheese  over 
each  lettuce  slice.  Serve  immediately. 


Combine  pudding  mix,  milk,  sour  cream,  and 
spices  in  bowl.  Beat  till  ingredients  are  well 
blended.  Fold  in  sliced  bananas.  Spoon  into 
sherbet  glasses,  chill  till  served.  Top  with 
coconut  before  serving.  Serves  8. 

Recipes  from  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens-Jiffy Cooking 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


by  Kim  McGlauthen 


Venturing  to  chilly,  blustery 
New  York  City,  where  cabbies, 
pedestrians  and  drivers  all  think 
they  have  the  right  of  way,  was 
quite  a  change  from  warm  sunny 
weather,  ocean  breezes,  and 
where  city  traffic  is  a  little  more 
sane. 

A  group  of  fellow  cohorts  from 
the  BCC  magazine  staff  attended 
the  51st  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  March. 

At  the  convention,  speakers  lec- 
tured on  such  fields  as  photo- 
graphy, poetry,  newspapers,  and 
magazines.  Critic,  Judith  Christ 
evaluated  current  movies  and 
films.  Also,  Ulysses  Houston  of  the 
Washington  Press  Association  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  the  govern- 
ment's manipulation  of  the  minor- 
ities to  motivate  the  majority  to 
the  government's  viewpoint.  Oth- 
er activities  were  a  poetry  work- 
shop where  students  recited  their 
work. 


Editors,  Melodie  Rolling  and 
Bob  Pearsall  led  a  discussion  on 
the  function  of  an  editor.  Also, 
Kevin  Pearce,  staff  writer,  chaired 
the  lecture  of  Newspaper  Produc- 
tion: From  Type  to  Press. 

Besides  student  involvement  in 
the  program,  BCC  magazine  ad- 
visor, Betty  Owen  lectured  on 
coverting  a  yearbook  to  a  maga- 
zine-yearbook format  and  about 
attractive  content  for  a  literary 
magazine.  Other  convention 
activities  were  newspaper,  year- 
book, programs  on  the  college, 
junior  high,  high  school  and 
elementary  divisions. 

In  our  spare  time,  we  were  ex- 
posed to  the  traffic,  the  subway, 
the  people  and  the  pollution 
which  are  definitely  a  part  of  New 
York. 

In  one  day,  we  sloshed  in  snow, 
splashed  in  puddles,  trampled  in 
snow  and  shielded  ourselves  from 
sleet.  I  was  thrilled  to  see  snow 
again.  For  the  others,  it  was  their 


first  chance,  maybe  in  years,  to 
throw  a  snowball  or  to  marvel  at  a 
snowflake. 

Despite  the  fun  of  winter,  it  was 
still  cold.  Imagine  trying  to 
trample  in  snow  in  a  pair  of 
casuals  instead  of  a  pair  of  ga- 
loshes. At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  felt 
like  I  didn't  have  any  feet  left. 

While  fighting  the  elements  of 
the  cold,  our  winter  attire  made 
us  look  like  some  crazy  char- 
acters. Melodie,  fearless  leader  of 
Pan  Ku,  resembled  a  Russian 
peasant.  She  wore  a  six  buttoned 
coat  with  a  scarf  tied  snugly 
around  her  neck. 

Another  student,  David  re- 
minded us  of  Columbo,  wearing 
the  same  type  of  coat,  that  in- 
famous raincoat.  Add  dark  hair 
and  you  have  Columbo  with  a 
mustache. 

Only  momentarily  were  we  oc- 
cupied with  our  apparel.  We  saw 
as  much  of  New  York  as  time  per- 
mitted. The  second  night,  we  ven- 
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ABOVE  LEFT:  Stained 
glass  and  intricate  lattice 
work  adorn  the  altar  of 
Riverside  Cathedral  lo- 
cated near  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

ABOVE:  The  World  Trade 
Towers,  second  highest 
buildings  in  the  world, 
rise  out  of  Manhattan. 


LEFT:  Signs,  signs,  every- 
where a  sign  .  .  .  Times 
Square  glitters  with  adver- 
tisements on  every  corner. 


Kevin  Pearce 
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tured  to  Broadway  to  see  a  new 
Neil  Simon  comedy.  We  smiled 
and  chuckled  through  "God's 
Favorite"  starring  Vincent  Gar- 
denia and  Charles  Nelson  Reilly. 
We  had  purchased  our  theatre 
tickets  at  half  price.  They  are  avail- 
able at  47th  St.  and  Broadway  for 
anyone  who'd  like  to  see  a  Broad- 
way show  at  the  last  minute  and 
can't  afford  some  of  the  prices. 

During  our  breaks  of  the  lec- 
tures at  the  convention,  a  few  of 
us,  on  various  days  visited  some  of 
the  churches  located  around 
Columbia  University.  The  most 
impressive  churches  were  St. 
Johns  and  St.  Marx.  The  churches 
towered  over  the  intersections  of 
upper  Manhattan  with  beautiful 
stained  glass  windows,  showered 
in  brilliant  colors.  Inside  the 
cathedrals,  sculptured  columns 
loomed  overhead  and  supported 
the  vast  decorative  ceiling.  Such 
churches  reminded  me  of  the  pic- 
tures of  St.  Peter's  Square  in  Vati- 
can City. 

New  Yorkers  were  quite  gra- 
cious while  we  were  there.  We 
had  called  Seventeen  magazine 
which  resulted  in  an  invitation  to 
tour  their  offices.  A  staff  writer  ex- 
plained the  techniques  and  de- 
signs that  formulate  the  maga- 
zine's policy.  That  same  day,  we 
visited  the  Ulano  Company,  a 
graphic  arts  company,  in  which 
they  went  out  of  their  way  to 
show  us  new  techniques  in  silk 
screening  and  magazine  layout. 

Another  must  when  visiting 
New  York  would  be  the  United 
Nations.  As  we  toured  the  build- 
ings, our  Ethiopian  guide  ex- 
plained how  the  United  Nations 
deals  with  an  infinite  number  of 
problems. 

First  we  sat  in  the  Security 
Council  which  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  peace  and 
security.  Then  we  walked  through 
the  Trusteeship  Council  room 
which  was  assigned  to  see  that  the 
governments  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Australia  take  steps  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the 
people  in  trusteeships  such  as 
New  Guinea  and  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. In  the  Economics  and  Social 
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Council  room,  we  invisioned  the 
problems  of  determining  the  laws 
of  the  sea.  For  example,  who 
mines  where  or  what  are  a  na- 
tion's boundaries  at  sea. 

Visitors  to  the  United  Nations 
can  attend  the  council  meetings 
when  they  are  in  session.  Tickets 
are  available  daily  free  of  charge 
on  a  first  come  first  serve  basis. 
Advance  reservations  for  guided 
tours  and  dining  with  the  dele- 
gates in  the  Delegate's  Dining 
Room  can  be  made  by  groups  of 
15  or  more.  (Anyone  interested 
should  get  in  touch  with  the 
Groupe  Programme  Unit,  Visitors' 
Service,  United  Nations.  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10017.) 

On  that  same  day,  we  rose  86 
floors  to  peek  out  of  the  famous 
Empire  State  Building.  To  our  dis- 
leasure,  after  paying  $1.70,  we 
found  out  that  the  observation 
deck  on  the  86th  floor  was  closed 
due  to  falling  ice.  So  we  had  to 
peer  through  a  set  of  windows, 
then  through  a  fenced  in  barrier 
and  finally  sifted  through  the 
smog  to  get  a  glimpse  of  down- 
town Manhattan. 

Another  highlight  in  New  York 
was  the  Museum  of  National  His- 
tory. Scientific  knowledge  from 
human     anatomy     to     dinosaurs 


bones  abounded  the  four  floors 
of  the  museum.  I  actually  got  to 
see  my  first  tranasaurus.  A  favorite 
of  ours  was  the  Biology  section. 
The  museum  had  a  transparent 
model  that  explained  the  differ- 
ent biological  functions. 

To  travel  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, we  either  took  the  subway 
or  occasionally  a  cab.  If  you  can, 
try  to  avoid  riding  the  streets  of 
New  York  with  a  cab  driver.  Any- 
body that  drives  on  those  streets 
think  that  the  streets  are  only  for 
them.  Drivers  zig  zag  between 
other  cars.  Somehow,  they 
squeeze  in  spots  you  would  think 
that  there  wouldn't  be  any  room. 

Of  all  the  native  cab  drivers  in 
the  city,  we  managed  to  get  one 
that  didn't  know  the  streets  when 
we  wanted  to  journey  to  Green- 
wich Village.  One  group  of  five 
rode  in  the  first  cab  while  the  rest 
of  us  rode  in  the  second  cab.  The 
first  cab  made  it  safely  to  Sweet 
Basil's.  The  second  driver 
dropped  us  off  on  north  Broad 
instead  of  south,  sixteen  blocks 
short  of  our  destination.  Im- 
mediately we  were  lost.  We  had 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  restaur- 
ant, but  we  did  remember  the 
address.  Getting  the  direction 
from   a    sandwich    shop,   we   fin- 


ished the  trip  by  Subway.  The  trip 
only  took  a  matter  of  minutes. 

While  we  solved  our  problem, 
Melodie  and  David  passed  the 
time  by  dancing  in  front  of  Sweet 
Basil's.  Eventually,  we  arrived  at 
the  restaurant,  thawed  out  and  en- 
joyed a  hot  meal. 

Another  episode  with  a  cab 
driver  is  when  we  needed  a  five 
seater  cab  to  take  us  to  the  air- 
port. A  cabbie  with  a  four  seater 
cab  insisted  that  we  should  take 
his  cab.  We  said,  "No  thanks!" 
After  five  minutes  with  no  five 
seater  cab  in  sight,  we  took  the 
guy  up  on  his  offer.  That  was  a 
bad  decision!  Bob,  Mary,  Judy 
and  I  crammed  ourselves  in  the 
backseat  while  long-legged  Kevin 
sat  comfortably  in  the  front. 

As  we  got  underway,  the  cab 
driver  said  that  one  of  us  had  to 
hide  from  a  policeman  or  he 
would  get  a  hundred  dollar  fine. 
Judy,  being  the  smallest,  buried 
herself  under  her  coat  and  under 
Mary's  bulletin  board. 

Besides  having  to  hide  for  the 
driver's  sake,  we  had  to  pay  for  a 
bridge  toll  and  pay  $1.50  for  carry- 
ing an  extra  passenger. 

Despite  that  irritating  exper- 
ience, all  cab  drivers  don't  treat 
you  like  that.  One  particular  cab 
driver  with  a  five  seater  cab  drove 
a  group  of  six  from  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  Museum  of  Art  with- 
out overcharging.  Now  that's 
more  like  it. 

Those  are  the  crazy  highlights 
of  New  York.  If  you  ever  plan  to 
travel  there  during  the  winter, 
heed  my  advice.  Never  go  to  New 
York  with  a  white  coat.  New  York- 
ers are  smart.  They  wear  dark 
coats.  Our  coats  turned  from  a 
snowy  white  to  a  dull,  sooty  gray. 
Also,  bring  galoshes,  not  casuals, 
just  in  case,  it  might  snow.  To  save 
time,  frustration  and  money,  plan 
an  itinerary.  A  good  aid  to  plan 
ahead  is  to  buy  a  city  map.  Who 
knows  you  might  just  learn  the 
streets  and  subway  routes  of  New 
York. 

But  more  importantly,  enjoy 
yourself.  See  as  much  of  New 
York  as  possible.  It's  an  unfor- 
gettable experience.  ♦ 
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PRIMATE  STUDIES: 
AN    INSIGMT  TO  OUR 


OWN     BEWAVIOR 


by  Bob  Pearsall 


I  sat  on  one  side  of  the  canal  and 
they  sat  on  the  other.  Forty  feet  of  wa- 
ter and  four  million  years  separated 
us.  We  were  distant  cousins,  both  of 
us  primates,  but  I  was  a  human  and 
they  were  chimpanzees. 

Three  years  ago,  George  Huggins, 
an  instructor  of  anthropology  and 
primatology  at  Edison  Community 
College  in  Fort  Myers,  had  a  goal  of 
establishing  a  field  school  for  stu- 
dents, wanting  to  study  primates.  Or- 
iginally, Huggins  had  an  island  at  Edi- 
son Community  College,  but  because 
of  problems  concerning  the  care  of 
the  animals,  he  focused  his  attention 
on  a  more  desirable  site.  This  he 
found  in  Lion  Country  Safari,  a  vast 

Bonnie  with  her  child  Gwen, 
heading  for  dinner. 


640  acre  preserve  in  northwest  Palm 
Beach  County. 

Lion  Country  Safari  is  divided  into 
five  separate  regions.  Hoofed  stock, 
ostriches,  and  birds  inhabit  the  first 
area.  The  next  three  tracts  of  land 
contain  prides  of  lions  and  finally  the 
last  area  is  called  the  Umfolozi  Plains. 
In  this  particular  part  of  the  preserve, 
Huggins  initiated  his  program.  Here 
lies  an  assortment  of  elephants, 
rhinos,  giraffes,  zebras,  a  couple  of 
papas  monkeys  and  the  chimpanzees. 

A  year  ago,  with  the  help  of  Bar- 
bara Gortych,  one  of  Broward's  An- 
thropology instructors,  Broward  Com- 
munity College  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  Huggins'  program.  Since  that 
time  many  interested  students  have 
participated  in  the  studies,  broaden- 
ing Broward's  Anthropology  program. 

Primarily  the  program  consists  of 
scoring  the  chimpanzees  on  a  behav- 
ior observation  sheet  in  the  areas  of 
display,  dominance,  greeting,  groom- 
ing, sex,  locomotion,  play,  vocaliza- 
tion, facial  expression,  mother-infant 
relationship,  aggressiveness,  submis- 
siveness  and  reassurance  behaviors, 
haviors. 

Each  student  is  given  a  sheet  with  a 
particular  behavior  pattern  on  it  and 
then  the  group  is  instructed  to  ob- 
serve for  one  hour,  in  ten  minute 
intervals.  I  first  discovered  that  all 
chimpanzees  do  not  look  alike. 

Every  chimpanzee,  like  its  human 
counterpart,  is  a  different  size,  has  dif- 
ferent facial  characteristics,  and  even 
color  varies  from  chimp  to  chimp. 
When  I  first  began  my  observations  of 


the  group,  which  consisted  of  four 
males  and  five  females,  I  could  see  no 
difference  in  how  they  looked.  After 
a  couple  of  hours  of  close  scrutiny  I 
began  to  easily  recognize  the  in- 
dividual features  of  each  chimp.  I 
soon  found  out  that  "Old  Man,"  the 
alpha  male  or  leader,  looked  just  as 
the  name  implied.  He  had  a  long  face 
and  constantly  showed  dominance 
over  the  other  chimps.  Clyde,  the 
second  male,  reminded  me  of  one  of 
the  bears  at  Disney  World's  Country 
Bear  Jamboree.  John  Huff,  a  black 
faced  Cameroon  (most  chimps  com- 
monly seen  are  what  is  called  "White 
Face"  because  of  the  light  color  of 
their  faces),  was  new  to  the  group  and 
therefore  had  not  achieved  full  status 
with  the  others. 

Madualla,  I  called  the  alpha  female, 
although  in  the  chimpanzees  social 
structure,  females  have  no  standing. 
She  was  easily  identifiable  by  a  long 
silver  streak  running  lengthwise  down 
her  back.  In  addition,  she  was  always 
arguing  with  Clyde  and  usually  win- 
ning. Next  came  Bonnie,  who  was  al- 
ways seen  with  her  child  Gwen.  Little 
Mama  was  in  esterous  (breeding) 
when  we  were  there,  and  finally,  on 
the  bottom  was  Inky.  Having  been  a 
polo  research  chimp,  Inky  had  no  use 
of  her  right  arm.  Inky's  child  was 
named  Igor.  He  had  large  ears  and  a 
exploring  nature.  Because  of  Inky's 
position  with  the  group,  Igor  is  not 
given  any  breaks,  but  I  feel  he  has  the 
greatest  potential  of  any  chimpanzee 
observed.  He  was  constantly  explor- 
ing what  others  would  not  and  on 
one  occasion  when  I  saw  him  stare  at 
his  reflection  in  the  water,  I  could  al- 
most feel  him  asking  questions. 

We  spent  Friday  afternoon  getting 
use  to  the  surroundings  and  encoun- 
tered many  animals,  especially  a 
pesky  giraffe  named  Stinky,  who  was 
raised    by    humans,    and    considered 


Old  Man.  the  alpha  male 


himself  one  also.  There  was  a  long 
billed  bird  who  thought  humans  were 
there  solely  for  his  pleasure  to  peck  at 
and  on  a  previous  visit  by  the  group, 
had  taken  such  a  shine  to  a  stuffed 
monkey,  it  was  said  he  had  proposed. 
Along  with  these  characters  we  had 
rhinos  who  got  a  little  too  close  and  a 
papas  monkey,  with  long  canine 
teeth,  who  loved  apples,  especially 
ours. 

We  recognized  that  danger  was  al- 
ways present  and  as  Barbara  Gorytch 
put  it,  "If  George  (Huggins)  says  jump 
into  the  water,  you  jump.  If  he  says 
get  into  the  van,  you  go."  Luckily  that 
never  happened,  but  I  still  wonder 
how  I  would  have  kept  my  camera 
dry.  With  our  day  drawing  to  a  close, 
we  packed  up  and  headed  for  camp 
and  I  am  sure  every  one  thought,  as  I 
did,  cool  off,  study  the  notes  on  be- 
havior, and  bring  on  the  food  and 
beer. 

Our  camp  was  located  on  the  out- 
side of  the  preserve,  a  mile  from  the 
gate.  Pine  trees  etched  the  landscape 
and  a  horse's  skull  provided  our  aes- 
thetic interest. 

Dinner,  cooked  by  the  students 
proved  that  "Hamburger  Helper"  had 
achieved  new  heights  of  excellence. 
With  food  in  our  stomachs  and  fruit 
flavored  punch  in  our  bellies  we  set- 
tled down  to  either  talk  or  just  to 
breath  the  clean  air. 

Morning  came  all  to  quick.  It  was 
five  o'clock  and  I  had  not  gotten  to 
bed  until  twelve.  I  last  remembered 
having  a  dream  about  six  chimps  and 
sangria  winery.  Huggins,  feeling  gen- 


erous that  morning,  gave  us  ten  min- 
utes to  eat  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
we  were  loaded  into  the  van  and  on 
our    way. 

Orange  rays  of  the  sun  lazily 
scratched  their  way  into  the  morning, 
when  we  sat  ourselves  down  at  the 
canal  bank.  It  was  rather  cold  and  we 
all  wished  that  we  had  taken  that  ex- 
tra cup  of  coffee  or  hot  chocolate.  As 
I  peered  across  the  canal,  I  could  not 
see  any  movement  of  the  chimpan- 
zees at  all.  Evidentally  they  must  have 
stayed  up  late  also. 

Finally  about  8:00  o'clock,  our  firey 
ball  of  light  rose  and  so  did  the  chimp- 
anzees. Madualla  came  over  and  sat 


Madulla  in  a 
frenized  state. 


with  her  head  resting  on  the  palm  of 
one  of  her  hands  and  stared  at  us. 
Clyde  sat  down  thirty  feet  away  and 
promptly  fell  asleep.  The  rest  of  the 
chimpanzees  sauntered  over  and  sta- 
tioned themselves  along  the  bank 
close  to  where  we  sat.  As  I  sat  watch- 
ing the  chimps,  a  thought  crossed  my 
mind:  Here  we  were  observing  these 
chimps  very  intensely,  but,  were  they 
observing  us  or  were  they  just  staring; 
I  felt  we  were  the  subjects  and  they 
observers.  Through  the  day  it  became 
apparent  that  the  chimps  would  al- 
most always  move  away  if  they  no- 
ticed us  watching  anyone  in  particular 
and  usually  would  show  off  to  distract 
our  attention. 

We  observed  four  chimpanzees  on 
Saturday.  About  two  o'clock,  Mad- 
ualla and  Clyde  got  into  a  dispute, 
with  Old  Man  finally  settling  it  with 
an  intervention  of  his  right  arm.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  chimpanzees 
were  fed.  Primarily  they  eat  vege- 
tables, but  the  wardens  also  sup- 
plement their  diet  with  dry  food.  It  re- 
minded me  of  dog  food  and  when  I 
asked  what  it  was  called,  I  was  told 
monkey  chow  (of  course).  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  the  chimps  slept 
and  we  relaxed  also. 

Sunday  proved  to  be  the  most  in- 
teresting day  of  all.  Just  after  day- 
break, Clyde  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Finding  nothing  unusual  about  Clyde 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  none 
of  us  payed  any  attention  to  him.  He 
did  not  particularly  like  this  and  after 
a  few  minutes  of  deep  concentration 
upon    his    part,   Clyde    picked    up    a 
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Clyde  on  a  early  morning  stroll. 

stone,  did  an  accompanying  dance, 
and  heaved  the  rock  across  the  canal 
almost  hitting  Huggins.  Huggins  then 
picked  up  the  stone  and  threw  it 
back.  What  followed  reminded  me  of 
a  game  of  catch,  except  that  if  Clyde 
thought  his  throw  was  bad,  he  would 
hide  his  face  immediately  after  releas- 
ing the  stone.  On  the  other  hand  if  it 
was  a  good  throw  he  would  smile. 
This  carried  on  for  a  good  ten  min- 
utes, finally  ending  with  Clyde  mov- 
ing on,  looking  for  something  new  to 
do. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  we  ob- 
served the  remaining  three  chimpan- 
zees and  scored  them  on  our  sheets. 

Little  Mama  gives  her  warden  a  kiss. 
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We  finished  up  around  lunchtime 
and  then  went  over  to  see  the  Rutgers 
University  program. 

This  program  involves  eight  labor- 
atory chimpanzees  and  Tony  and 
Linda  Phieffer  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. With  a  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  is 
scheduled  to  run  out  anytime,  the 
Phieffers  have  hopes  of  establishing  a 
long  term  breeding  colony  and  also 
seeing  if  laboratory  chimpanzees  can 
live  in  a  more  or  less  natural  environ- 
ment. 

According  to  Tony,  two  of  the 
chimpanzees  exhibited  rocking  be- 
havior, which  is  related  to  insecurity, 


before  they  arrived.  Now  two  months 
later,  this  has  all  but  disappeared.  Two 
other  chimpanzees  in  the  group  were 
used  by  a  lab  in  Maryland  for  cancer 
research.  They  lived  in  slick-sided 
cages,  which  allowed  light  to  be  ad- 
mitted. As  a  result  of  this  treatment 
the  male  named  Crazy  Larry  is  psy- 
chotic and  the  female  Janet  is  autistic. 
Janet  has  shown  signs  of  coming  out 
of  this  state  of  withdrawal,  but  for 
these  two  chimps  the  road  is  long  and 
hard. 

Hopefully,  the  Phieffers  would  like 
to  obtain  about  TOO  acres  of  land  for 
their  project,  but  with  money  becom- 
ing harder  to  find  by  the  day,  their 
hope  is  fading.  Lion  Country  Safari  is 
only  a  temporary  home  for  the  chimp- 
anzees. 

Heading  back  Sunday  afternoon 
with  sun-burned  necks,  arms,  and 
even  toes,  we  decided  to  stop  at  the 
petting  zoo  that  is  part  of  the  park. 

I  wandered  around  until  I  spotted  a 
baby  chimpanzee,  one  or  two  years 
old.  He  was  swinging  on  a  set  of  paral- 
lel bars  on  a  small  island.  As  I  watched 
this  small  chimp  swing  around.  I 
imagined  a  small  boy  of  two,  bursting 
with  energy,  but  having  no  one  to 
play  with,  save  for  his  toys.  About  this 
time  a  woman  walked  up  with  a  small 
boy  of  two  tagging  along  and  began 
talking  to  the  chimpanzee.  When  she 
could  not  get  the  response  she 
wanted,  she  tried  offering  the  chimp 
a  cigarette.  That  really  perturbed  me 
and  what's  more  I  doubt  that  she 
knew  that  chimpanzees  parallel 
humans  in  intelligence  until  about 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  She 
walked  off  and  I  chalked  her  reac- 
tions   up   to    ignorance. 

So  ended  my  primate  studies  for 
the  weekend,  but  not  forever.  What 
the  experience  with  the  primates  left 
me  with  was  the  desire  to  learn  more. 
Since  that  time  I  have  read  numerous 
books  and  I  still  have  not  satisfied  my 
thirst. 

Our  cousins  the  chimps,  although 
not  looking  much  like  ourselves,  de- 
serve more  attention  then  they  are 
getting.  The  numbers  of  these  animals 
that  are  being  used  for  medical  re- 
search is  terrible.  Many  Americans 
have  begun  to  realize  that  the  un- 
controlled use  of  these  animals,  with- 
out proper  guide  lines  is  wrong.  In 
addition,  by  studying  the  psychology 
of  these  animals  we  gain  insight  into 
our  own  behavior  patterns,  especially 
those  during  our  infant  and  child- 
hood stages  of  development.  » 
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Left  to  Right:  Igor,  Madulla,  and  Clyde. 


Rutgers  chimpanzee 
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TJ-IATMSPOILED"CWILD 

MAY 


BE 
AUTISTIC 


by  Judy  Gallagher 


Glaringly,  the  store  manager 
asked  Linda  to  either  control  the 
girl  or  leave.  Customers  in  the 
store  began  talking  under  their 
breath  saying  things  like,  "What  a 
spoiled  child,"  or  "Why  can't  peo- 
ple learn  to  control  their  kids,  es- 
pecially in  public?"  Embarrassed 
by  the  incident,  Linda  grasped 
tightly  onto  her  sister  Andrea's 
arm,  and  angrily  pulled  her  out  of 
the  store. 


Because  Andrea  is  a  beautiful 
child  with  no  physical  handicaps, 
the  store  manager  and  customers 
were  unaware  that  she  is  not  just 
another  spoiled  child,  Andrea  is 
autistic. 

The  word  "autism"  comes  from 
the  Greek  word  "autos"  meaning 
"self."  In  psychiatry  it  means  with- 
drawn and  self-absorbed. 

Autism  occurs  about  as  often  as 
total  deafness   in   childhood   and 


more  often  than  total  blindness.  It 
affects  between  four  and  five 
children  out  of  every  10,000  and 
occurs  more  often  in  boys  than  in 
girls. 

As  an  infant  the  autistic  child 
may  go  limp,  rigid,  or  cry  exces- 
sively when  held,  although  par- 
ents are  frequently  unaware  of 
any  abnormality;  furthermore, 
the  child  is  often  unusually  at- 
tractive and  very  intelligent. 
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It  is  between  the  ages  ot  two 
and  five  when  autistic  behavior 
becomes  most  obvious.  The  child 
may  appear  deaf  when  he  does 
not  respond  to  loud  noises  but 
the  diagnosis  may  be  disproved 
when  he  turns  quickly  in  response 
to  other  sounds  such  as  the  un- 
wrapping of  a  favorite  sweet  or 
other  eatable. 

In  addition  to  apparent  hearing 
difficulties,  the  child  has  a  prob- 
lem understanding  and  using 
speech.  He  will  ignore  and  seem 
unaware  of  most  forms  of  speech 
except  possibly  when  a  word  is 
spoken  that  he  links  with  things 
he  likes  such  as  "candy"  or  "or- 
ange drink." 

Slightly  more  than  half  the 
children  learn  to  say  at  least  a  few 
words.  They  usually  start  by  re- 
peating words  spoken  by  other 
people,  duplicating  the  exact  pro- 
nunication,  tone,  and  accent.  If 
and  when  they  pass  this  stage,  the 
first  words  they  speak  are  ones 
that  represent  something  they 
want  like  "drink." 

As  an  autistic  child's  vocabulary 
increases,  he  often  confuses 
words  that  come  in  pairs.  For  ex- 
ample "brush"  may  be  called 
"comb."  An  older  autistic  child 
may  reverse  words  such  as  "up" 
and  "down,"  "front"  and  "back," 
and  "left"  and  "right."  The  child 
also  uses  wrong  pronouns,  es- 
pecially "you"  in  place  of  "I." 

The  use  of  the  third  or  second 
person  pronouns  instead  of  the 
first  person  "I"  is  one  of  many  ex- 
amples of  the  child's  lack  of  self- 
concept.  When  the  child  wants  a 
drink  it's  most  likely  he  will  say, 
"You  want  drink." 

Andrea,  who  is  now  twelve, 
showed  lack  of  the  self-concept 
when  she  once  looked  at  a  pic- 


ture of  herself  and  Linda.  Andrea 
could  identify  Linda  but  the  pic- 
ture of  herself  was  completely  un- 
recognizable. Nor,  when  she 
gazed  into  a  mirror,  could  she  as- 
sociate reflected  image  with  any 
one  she  knew. 

Besides  having  little  or  no  con- 
cept of  himself,  the  autistic  chiid 
is  often  insensitive  to  pain.  He 
may  scratch  himself  until  blood 
appears  and  feel  no  physical  dis- 
comfort. He  may  be  insensitive  to 
pain  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
blister  his  fingers  on  a  hot  stove 
without  flinching. 

Another  trait  of  autism  is  panic 
when  confornted  with  harmless 
objects,  such  as  Andrea's  fear  of 
turtles.  It  is  usually  difficult  to 
know  the  origins  of  these  fears 
but  occasionally  they  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  specific  incident. 
One  little  boy  put  his  finger  into  a 
hot  bath  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded into  a  bath  for  several 
years,  though  he  was  perfectly 
content  to  sit  in  a  large  sink. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  chil- 
dren lack  fear  of  real  dangers. 
They  may  walk,  fully  clothed,  into 
water  on  their  first  visit  to  the 
ocean.  An  autistic  child  would 
think  nothing  of  walking  onto  a 
congested  highway  or  hanging 
out  of  a  window  practically  by  his 
toes.  The  child  can  be  taught  the 
rules  for  crossing  the  road,  avoid- 
ing fires,  and  be  warned  of  other 
common  dangers,  but  even  the 
brightest  autistic  child  may  learn 
the  rules  by  rote  and  not  be  able 
to  apply  them  to  a  new  situation. 

Repetition  is  very  much  a  part 
of  the  child's  life  since  he  is  often 
very  resistant  to  change  and  has 
temper  tantrums  if  a  routine  is  up- 
set in  any  way.  The  routines  may 
consist  of  the  route  in  a  daily  walk 


to  the  seating  arrangement  of  the 
family  at  the  dinner  table. 

Many  children  develop  attach- 
ments for  certain  objects  and  re- 
fuse to  be  parted  from  them,  such 
as  pieces  of  string  or  photo- 
graphic negatives,  or  bits  of  con- 
crete. Also,  some  children  collect 
items  like  empty  detergent  pack- 
ets and  plastic  bottles. 

While  there  are  many  handi- 
caps of  autistic  children,  it  must 
be  noted  that  most  of  them  have 
at  least  one  special  skill  which 
they  can  perform  well.  Andrea  is 
proficient  and  fairly  rapid  at  doing 
jigsaw  puzzles.  She  does  not  put 
them  together  by  color,  but  by 
the  shape  of  the  puzzle  pieces. 

Most  of  the  children  enjoy 
music  and  rhythmic  sounds  and 
have  an  excellent  memory  for 
musical  tunes.  Some  can  sing  well, 
even  at  an  early  age,  while  a  few 
can  play  musical  instruments,  and 
a  small  number  of  them  have 
even  composed  music. 

There  is  disagreement  on  the 
cause  of  autism,  whether  it  is  phys- 
ical or  emotional,  and  there  is  no 
known  cure  for  this  illness  al- 
though many  children  have  been 
helped  through  a  therapy  pro- 
gram called  Intensive  Behavior 
Modification.  Organizations  like 
the  National  Society  for  Autistic 
Children  help  the  parents  of  these 
children  and  the  general  public 
become  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  autism  and  keep  them  in- 
formed on  progress  made  toward 
aiding  the  children. 

When  a  twelve  year  old  autistic 
child,  once  terribly  frightened 
when  placed  in  a  new  situation 
and  surrounded  by  new  faces,  can 
sit  down  and  put  her  arm  around 
a  total  stranger,  there  is  hope.* 


(Most  autistic  children  have  at  least 


one  special  skill  they  can  perform  well. ' 
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Recently  there  has  been  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  possibility  that 
certain  people,  perhaps  all  peo- 
ple, possess  paranormal  abilities. 
That  is,  powers  which  are  unex- 
plainable  within  the  realms  of 
contemporary  science,  but  which 
are  witnessed  regularly  by  a  great 
number  of  individuals.  These  so- 
called  psychic  phenomena  in- 
clude extra-sensory  perception 
(ESP),  precognition,  telepathy, 
psychokinesis,  and  astral  projec- 
tion. 

These  "powers"  seem  to  be 
manifested  in  some  people  more 
than  others,  but  almost  everyone 
has  had  some  sort  of  unexplain- 
able  experience  such  as  thinking 
about  someone  from  whom  they 
haven't  heard  and  almost  immedi- 
ately running  into  them  or  getting 
a  phone  call;  or  having  a  dream 
and  awaking  to  have  the  dream 
start  to  come  true  right  down  to 
the  last  detail;  or  having  some- 
thing suddenly  fall  off  a  shelf  for 
no  apparent  reason. 

Among  these  phenomena,  per- 
haps the  strangest,  and  therefore 
the  hardest  to  believe,  is  psy- 
chokinesis, the  ability  to  influence 
and  move  objects  purely  with  the 
mind.  Incredible  or  not,  many 
prominent  scientists  from  physi- 
cists to  psychologists  are  taking 
psychokinesis  (PK)  very  seriously. 
Extensive  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted at  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  (SRI),  mostly  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Russell  Targ  and 
Dr.  Harold  Puthoff.  Most  of  their 
work  has  been  centered  around 
Uri  Geller,  a  twenty  six  year  old 
Israeli  who  seems  to  display  the 
most  pronounced  psychokinetic 
powers  of  any  known  person.  Gel- 
ler reportedly  bends  metal  ob- 
jects, causes  spontaneous  ma- 
terializations such  as  a  metal  bolt 
suddenly  dropping  out  of  no- 
where, affects  the  roll  of  dice,  can 
cause  a  strong  reaction  on  a 
Geiger  counter,  and  influences  a 
variety  of  other  objects  with  his 
mind;  or  so  he  claims.  He  also  ap- 
pears to  be  telepathic  and  displays 
a  wide  range  of  other  paranormal 
abilities.  Only  his  psychokinetic 
"powers"  will  be  considered  here. 


At  Stanford  and  all  over  the 
country  before  enthusiastic 
audiences  Geller  has  performed 
very  impressive,  but  questionable 
feats  of  psychokinesis.  Whenever 
he  performs  he  expresses  doubt 
of  whether  he  will  succeed,  us- 
ually saying  "don't  be  disappoint- 
ed if  nothing  happens."  He  trys  to 
do  his  best  to  convince  his 
audience  that  he  is  not  just  a  stage 
magician,  that  he  is  fallible. 

Geller  claims  that  his  powers 
come  from  another  universe  and 
he  does  not  have  complete  con- 
trol over  them.  Dr.  Andrija  Puha- 
rich,  who  brought  Geller  from  Is- 
rael, describes  in  his  book  Uri, 
highly  intelligent  computers 
called  SPECTRA  which  communi- 
cate to  him  through  Geller  from 
outer  space. 

Whether  Geller  gets  his  power 
from  outer  space  or  a  book  of 
magic  tricks,  he  performs  con- 
vincingly. He  will  hold  a  metal  ob- 
ject, usually  a  key,  in  his  hand  and 
witnesses  report  that  they  see  the 
key  bend  before  their  eyes.  He 
may  then  set  the  key  on  a  table 
where  it  is  observed  later  to  have 
bent  even  more.  He  reportedly 
once  made  a  gold  ring  sag  into  an 
oval  without  ever  touching  it.  A 
popular  demonstration  is  to  make 
stopped  watches  start  running 
again.  He  will  pick  out  of  ten  film 
cans  the  one  which  is  filled  with 
water  by  merely  passing  his  hand 
over  them  —  never  touching  the 
cans.  He  once  held  a  metal  fork  in 
his  hand  and  it  drooped  over  his 
finger  as  if  it  were  wax.  Examiners 
found  nothing  odd  about  the  fork 
except  that  it  was  bent.  What  is 
most  amazing  is  that  he  will  in- 
fluence an  object  held  in  another 
person's  hand.  These  people 
often  report  a  tingling  sensation 
in  their  hands  during  the  demon- 
stration. Geller  also  claims  to  be 
able  to  materialize  articles.  He 
supposedly  materialized  a  camera 
case  in  Israel  that  was  left  in  New 
York.  Currently  Geller  is  working 
with  ex-astronaut  Edgar  Mitchel 
in  an  attempt  to  materialize  a 
camera  case  which  Mitchel  left  on 
the  moon. 

Naturally  there  is  a  lot  of  well- 
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rooted  skepticism  about  Geller. 
Ray  Hymann,  Psychology  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  consultant  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  said  that  the  experi- 
ments at  Stanford  were  sloppy, 
uncontrolled,  and  poorly  re- 
corded. Hymann  was  able  to  copy 
Geller's  movements  as  he  moved 
a  compass  needle,  and  succeeded 
in  moving  the  needle  more  than 
Geller  did.  Perhaps  the  person 
most  qualified  for,  and  devoted  to 
proving  Geller  to  be  a  fraud  is 
magician  James  Randi  who  ap- 
pears on  stage  as  the  Amazing 
Randi.  He  can  duplicate  most  of 
Geller's  feats  with  ease,  and  do 
them  just  as  convincingly,  with- 
out using  any  paranormal  power. 
Dr.  Andrew  Weil  writes  in  Psy- 
chology  Today  magazine  that 
Randi  had  him  pick  out  a  perfect- 
ly straight  nail  which  Randi  then 
held  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  "Suddenly  the  nail  be- 
gan to  bend  before  my  eyes",  re- 
ports Weil.  Randi  explained   that 
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Physical  objects  defying  the  law  of  gravity  are  one  of  today's  unexplained  phenomenon 


he  had  switched  a  bent  nail  for 
the  straight  one,  concealed  the 
bent  part  in  his  hand,  and  then 
slowly  revealed  it.  But  Weil,  like 
many  who  have  witnessed  Geller, 
reports  that  he  had  seen  the  nail 
bend.  Randi  then  bent  one  of 
Weil's  keys  by  distracting  him 
long  enough  to  bend  it  against 
the  chair.  Once  again  Weil 
thought  that  he  had  seen  the  key 
bend.  It  is  a  magicians  specialty  to 
fool  the  eye,  making  it  evident 
that  it  is  easy  for  one  to  see  what 
he  wants  to,  or  expects  to  see. 

When  Geller  performed  on  the 
Johnny  Carson  Show  he  failed  at 
everything  he  tried.  Randi  claims 
that  he  and  Carson  fool-proofed 
the  props  so  that  Geller  couldn't 
possibly  tamper  with  them  — 
without  using  paranormal  pow- 
ers. Most  of  Geller's  credibility 
stems  from  experiments  by 
scientists,  who,  Randi  claims,  are 
the  easiest  people  to  fool.  Geller 


will  not  perform  in  the  presence 
of  magicians.  According  to  Randi, 
money  for  some  psychic  research 
"would  be  better  spent  investi- 
gating the  tooth  fairy  or  Santa 
Claus.  There  is  more  evidence  for 
their  reality." 

Ingo  Swann  is  a  New  York  artist 
who  apparently  has  paranormal 
powers  also.  He  too  was  studied 
by  the  SRI  researchers.  At  Stan- 
ford he  was  able  to  influence  a 
sophisticated  magnetic  device 
upon  command,  even  though  it 
was  shielded  by  the  best  material 
known  to  science.  The  re- 
searchers could  offer  no  explana- 
tion of  how  he  did  it.  The  only 
conclusion  that  could  be  reached 
was  that  he  exerted  some  kind  of 
psychokinetic  force. 

The  Stanford  researchers  seem 
to  vary  in  their  beliefs  of  the  legi- 
timacy of  their  subjects,  and  of 
whether  they  have  witnessed 
paranormal   powers   at   all.    How- 


ever they  all  seem  to  agree  that 
the  experiments  must  stand  on 
tneir  own  merits.  The  question  is: 
how  valid  were  the  experiments? 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion among  Soviet  scientists  that 
paranormal  powers  exist.  Their  re- 
search centers  on  practical  ap- 
plications. One  of  Russia's  most 
famous  psychics  is  Ninel  Kulagina. 
She  appears  to  display  fantastic 
psychokinetic  powers.  She  can  re- 
portedly suspend  a  ball  in  midair 
(there  are  photographs  of  her  do- 
ing it),  seperate  the  yolk  from  an 
egg,  and  stop  the  heartbeat  of  a 
frog;  all  upon  command  and  ap- 
parently with  her  mind.  She  can 
also  move  objects  quite  skillfully 
without  touching  them.  Kirlian 
photography  (a  photographic  pro- 
cess which  shows  an  "aura"  or 
energy  field  around  the  bodies  of 
living  things)  shows  a  heightened 
bioluminescence  around  Kula- 
gina's  eyes  as  she  demonstrates 
her  PK  powers.  Other  photo- 
graphs show  a  pulsating  field 
around  her  whole  body.  These 
pictures  fit  into  the  Soviet  theory 
of  bioplasmic  force.  Russian  scien- 
tists explain  bioplasma  as  a  fourth 
state  of  matter  which  interacts 
with  the  other  states.  They  believe 
that  this  is  the  force  behind  PK. 

Of  course  skepticism  is  not  iso- 
lated to  American  psychics. 
Science  and  mathematics  analyst 
Martin  Gardner  said  of  Kulagina: 
"She  is  a  pretty,  plump,  dark-eyed 
little  charlatan  who  took  the  stage 
name  of  Ninel  because  it  is  Lenin 
spelled  backward.  She  is  no  more 
a  sensitive  than  Kreskin  .  .  ." 

What  about  psychokinesis 
then?  Does  it  exist?  If  so,  what  are 
the  explanations  for  it?  These  are 
the  main  questions  that  parapsy- 
chologists  are  trying  to  answer. 
Some  explanations  are  offered. 
William  Tiller,  Ph.D.,  of  Stanford, 
hypothesizes  that  there  are  many 
other  dimensions  to  the  universe 
than  the  time-space  dimensions 
that  we  presently  perceive.  If  so, 
then  PK  and  other  psychic  pheno- 
mena would  be  manifestations  of 
these  other  dimensions. 

Then  there  are  the  physical  and 
projection  hypothesis.  The  physi- 
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cal  hypothesis  is  that  of  a  yet  un- 
discovered force  which  does  not 
obey  the  present  laws  of  physics. 
For  example  PK  does  not  depend 
on  distance.  In  other  words  its 
power  does  not  decrease  as  the 
distance  from  source  to  target  in- 
creases. This  is  not  true  of  any 
known  force.  The  projection 
hypothesis  theorizes  that  the 
mind  is  endowed  with  a  power 
that  can  act  independently  of  the 
physical  world,  and  may  interact 
with  it. 

Most  parapsychologists  agree 
that  paranormal  powers  are  not 
manifestations  of  the  super- 
natural, part  of  the  occult.  They 
emphasize  a  rational  explanation 
within  the  realms  of  science,  with 
possible  modification  of  current 
theories. 

What  can  be  concluded  by  all 
of  the  psychic  research?  Many 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  any  of 
the  research  itself  as  valid.  Daniel 
Cohen,  former  editor  of  Science 
Digest,  called  the  work  of  the 
psychic  researchers  slipshod  and 
said  that  after  a  decade  of  re- 
search they  are  not  one  step 
closer  to  scientific  proof  of 
psychic  phenomena.  There  are 
fears  among  some  that  through  a 
desire  to  believe  in  the  para- 
normal, researchers  may  be  re- 
placing irrational  opposition  to 
the  idea  with  irrational  ac- 
ceptance of  it. 

Unfortunately  the  experiments 
are  not  controlled  enough  to  pro- 
vide an  assertive  answer.  But 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
psychokinesis  does  exist;  that  peo- 
ple such  as  Uri  Geller  really  do 
have  fantastic  abilities.  (There  is 
no  proof  to  the  contrary.)  James 
Randi  cannot  duplicate  all  of  Gel- 
ler's  feats;  he  cannot  explain  how 
Geller  caused  the  fork  to  droop 
over  his  finger,  or  how  he  made  a 
flower  bud  suddenly  open  up. 
And  as  was  mentioned  before,  al- 
most everyone  has  had  peculiar 
experiences  in  the  realm  of 
psychic  phenomena.  How  are 
they  explained?  Maybe  Geller 
and  the  others  are  not  just  skilled 
in  the  art  of  deception.  But  then 
again.  .  .  maybe  they  are.  ♦ 
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Delta  Chi  Epsilon,  proud  of  their  forty  mem- 
bers, was  founded  on  July  18,  1967.  At 
present,  they  are  the  largest  sorority  on  cam- 
pus. From  their  starting  date,  they  united 
with  the  desire  to  serve  the  college  and  com- 
munity to  the  fullest  through  dedication,  com- 
panionship, and  education. 

Delta  Chi  Epsilon  is  both  a  service  club 
and  a  social  club.  They  sponsor  many 
activities  throughout  the  school  year.  The  an- 
nual events  for  this  year  included  a  Fashion 
Show,  a  Heart  Fund  Drive,  and  several  Char- 
ity Programs. 

The  members  of  Delta  Chi  Epsilon  are  cur- 
rently in  First  place  for  the  President's  Cup 
Trophy  for  Sororities.  This  goal  was  achieved 
through  gaming  the  greatest  number  of 
points  through  participation  in  intramural 
sports.  Activities  included  a  variety  of  ath- 
letic ventures  such  as  canoeing,  volleyball, 
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bicycling,  bowling,  sailing,  basketball,  and 
skeet  shooting.  The  club  also  participated  in 
such  Olympic  sports  as  track,  shot  put,  and 
broad  |ump  exercises. 

Delta  Chi  Epsilon  does  not  accept  mem- 
bers through  "open  rush"  (which  is  ac- 
ceptance anytime  during  the  year).  New 
members  are  selected  following  the  Ice 
Breaker  Dance  at  the  start  of  Term  I,  and 
Term  II.  So,  all  of  you  second  year  students, 
remember  the  Ice  Breaker  Dance  this  fall 
and  see  if  you  would  like  to  serve  your  school 
and  community  through  some  of  the  many 
group  oriented  activities  a  sorority  like  Delta 
Chi  Epsilon  performs. 

The  sororities  on  B.C.C.  campus  are  all  on 
the  local  level.  They  include,  Alpha  Delta,  the 
oldest  on  campus;  Beta  Epsilon  Phi,  Lambda 
Psi  Sigma,  Delta  Chi  Epsilon,  and  Sigma  Tau 
Omega,  the  newest  sorority  which  was 
formed  at  the  close  of  Term  I.  * 


lust  a  friendly  fraternity-sorority  lift,  aided  fay  sponsor   TomRvan.  left. 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREE: 

Andersen,  Michele  Lynn 
Ardolino,  John  Anthony 
Arkingjean  Stiver 
Arnold,  Charles  Lawrence 
Ashley,  Rubye  Lynette 
Aspinall,  Peter 
Barker,  Linda  Curtis 
Baskin,  Laurie  Rose 
Benson,  Robert 
Berlot,  Mary  Anne 
Berman,  Beth 
Berry,  Patricia  Isolene 
Bishop,  Kathleen  Jennifer 
Blank,  Diane  P. 
Bloch,  Douglas  Richard 
Bowman,  Janet  Rebecca 
Bratter,  Edward  George 
Brayman,  Ivy  June 
Brown,  Mary  Jane 
Burt,  Darlene  Ann 
Butler,  Priscilla  Elizabeth 
Buxton  Jr.,  William  L. 
Campbell,  Carolyn  Ruth 
Campbell,  Claudette  Rae 
Campbell,  Nina  Mae 
Carter,  Gail  Virginia 
Cashdollar,  Stephen  Thomas 
Caskey,  Thomas  Floyd 
Carulli,  MaryAnn 
Ceccucci,  Kenneth 
Cerniglia,  Mark  A. 
Chamberlain,  Linda  Meacham 
Chase,  Nancy  Linda 
Chitwood,  Barry  Lee 
Chocano,  Hugo  A. 
Cornett,  Michael  Benton 
Cox,  Gladys  E. 

Cucchiaro,  Antonio  Francisco 
Cullom,  Fawn  V. 
Daily,  Mary  Beth 

Davis,  Jimmie 

DeFlumeri,  Patricia  Rose 
de  La  Penha,  Jeanne 

DiLeonardo,  Dennis  J. 

Deloach,  Jr.,  Jack 

Demaio,  Richard 

Demmery,  David  Raymond 

Dissette,  Laurie  Jane 

Dorsett,  Stephen  M. 

Douglas,  Donald  Lamar 

Dowdle,  Kathleen  Ann 

Downing,  Candy  Robbins 

Dinkel  Jr.,  Robert  Arthur 

Duru,  Clement  Nlewemchukwu 

DuVall,  James  William 

Easton  Jr.,  Robert  M. 

Ekstrom,  David  Wayne 

Elias,  Kenneth  Sam 

Epstein,  Rhoda  C. 

Ernst,  Donna  Sharon 

Feingold,  Mike 

Field,  Beth  Ellen 

Finck,  Laureen  Marie 

Firpo,  Alan  Roger 

Forbes,  Vaughn  Anthony 

Freeman,  Thomas  Richard 

Freeze,  Charles  Lee 

Frost,  Perry 

Fulmore,  Ella  Mae 

Galan,  Jacqueline 

Gilbert,  Karen  Lynn 

Givens,  Larry  D. 
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lohn  Caspanello 

Glaid,  David  Reed 
Gomez,  Enrique 
Graham,  Holly  Ann 
Gray,  lla  Jean 
Grealy,  Anne  Marie 
Greene,  Kenneth  Allen 
Greenhalgh,  Jr.,  John  Robert 
Greer,  Susan  Jayne 
Griffith,  Julie  Anne 
Grigas,  Lynne  Diane 
Gruschhow.  Robert  Albert 
Gugino,  Cynthia  M. 
Gundersen,  Fredrick 
Haas,  Vickie  Lynne 
Hadden,  Mary  Ingrid 
Hall,  Pearl  Dean 
Harper,  Patricia  Anne 
Harton,  William  Ayres 
Heilig.  Glorianne  Mandes 
Hodnett.  Robert  Harold 
Horner,  Laurel  Sue 
Hudson,  John  Richard 
Hurst,  Brenda  Janise 
Ide,  John  Dieter 
Ideker,  Paul  Arthur 
Jablonsky,  Michael  F. 
Jarrett.  Donald  M. 
Kan,  Annette  S. 
Kane,  Patrick  Stanley 
Kata,  Andrea  Louise 
Kata,  Arlene  Mary 
Katz,  Alan  Steven 
Kaufman,  Faye  Joette 
Keating,  Mark  C. 
Kelch,  David  Orland 
Kent,  William  B. 
Kincaid,  Susan  Gene 
Klees,  Cynthia  Jean 
Kohler,  Katherine  Ann 
Korfage,  Deborah  Elise 
Korfage,  Margaret  Renee 
Lahman,  Jerome  Edward 
Lamar,  Eddie  Lee 
Lewis,  Allen  Edward 
Lo,  Ida  Kaling 
Lobozzo,  Jr.,  James  Vincent 


Logan,  John  Paul 
Lund,  Peter  Harboe 
Lysiak,  Brenda  Sue 
Mason.  Suzette  Irene 
Manning,  Jeffrey  Thomas 
Marcotte,  Roland 
Marhefka,  RoseMarie  Ann 
Margolis,  Amy  Hope 
Matt,  Belinda  Gayle 
Petrillo,  Matteo  W. 
McCray,  Lewis  Ervin 
McElwee,  Steven  William 
Miller,  Margaret  Rita 
Milton,  Mary  Kathleen 
Moore,  Nancy  A. 
Moreno,  Maria  Victoria 
Morris,  Howard  Paul 
Morrison,  Miriam  Garnette 
Murray,  Michael  Scott 
Nargiz,  Douglas  H. 
Netti,  Joseph  Arthur 
Newman,  Daniel  Lee  Jr. 
Norton,  Gary  Peter 
O'Brien,  Mary  Ann 
Olson,  Robert  Edward 
Oltmans,  Norma  June 
Olukolu,  Olusoji  Olubola 
Oriend,  Lydia  Gay 
Paez,  Edgardo  A. 
Patchen,  Olivia  Mary 
Perrone,  Wendy  Anguilm 
Piser,  Patrice  C. 
Pittman,  Charlie  William 
Prats,  Patsy  Lee 
Reilly,  Brion  Dennis 
Roberts.  Melanie  Denise 
Rodi.John  William 
Rohrsted,  Diane 
Rothell,  Daniel  M. 
Rutledge,  Sharlene 
Sabo  Jr.,  Stephen  George 
Salkeld  III,  Albert  Dredson 
Sawyer,  Robert  Eugene 
Schick  Jr.,  Kenneth  Holmes 
Schmoll,  Sheila  K. 
Schwab,  Jack  Cary 


Schwarz,  Larry  L. 
Schwenke.  James  Scot 
Shannon,  Dennis  John 
Sheppo,  Charlene  Frances 
Shuman,  Barbara  Ann 
Silver,  Allen 
Siedentopf,  Leland 
Smernis,  Andrew  Marc  Scott 
Smith,  Billie  Kay 
Smith,  David  R. 
Smith  Jr.,  Standford  Lee 
Smith,  William  Guy 
Smyth,  Brian  Perry 
Sorise,  Raymond 
Spyke,  Peter  David 
Stokes,  LeRoy  Edward 
Strand,  Melanie  Karen 
Strauss,  Frank 
Swid,  David  A. 
Tantum,  William  Jackson 
Thomas,  Maryjo  Ann 
Thompson,  Edith  L. 
Tidswell,  Wnndy  Adair 
Tiedemann,  Richard  Peva 
Torres,  George  J. 
Treppard.  Deering  Neal 
Trevisani,  Thomas  John 
Usbeck,  Bonnie  Robertson 
Valentine,  Amy  D. 
Vander  Plate,  Ron 
Van  Derven,  Judith  Marie 
Vanhove,  Margaret 
Vincent,  Timothy  Paul 
Vlasak.  William  R.H. 
Wai.  Letty  Hon-Ling 
Washington,  Angela  Naomi 
Weisner,  Wayne  William 
White,  Chantal  Cornelia 
White,  James  W. 
Wieggel,  Barbara  Jean 
Wilde,  Jeffrey  Melvin 
Williams,  Leon 
Williams,  Todd  Thomas 
Wilson,  Raymond  Franklin 
Winter, Ted  O'Dell 
Wolff,  Jerry 
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"The  only  way  to  maintain  a  renewing  armamentarium  of  great 

powerful  ideas  is  through  a  continuing  never-ending  education. 

ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE  DEGREE 


Anderson,  Gail  Karen 
Ammann,  Christine  Kay 
Ankeny,  Karen  Ann 
Barrett,  Richard  O. 
Baughman,  Maryjo 
Benjamin,  Clara  M. 
Bennett,  Linda  Benitez 
Bennett,  Roy  Denfield 
Bradshaw  Jr    Joseph  Andrew 
Brewster,  William  L. 
Carlson,  Carole  Lynn 
Chamberlain,  Louis  Cirton 
Chambers,  Ruth  Ellen 
Condon,  Carroll  Anne 
Cox,  John  H. 
Daniels,  James  Harry 
Dixon,  Douglas  William 
Dobson,  Karen  Lee 
Doctor,  Ann 
Drescher,  F.  William 
Driver,  Thomas  Wilbur 
Duhaime,  JoyceLee  Noelle 
Eng,  Patricia  Ann 
Fazzini,  Rita  R. 
Febro  Jr.,  Charles  Edward 
Fleischmann,  Ray 
Folger,  Robert  Lawrence 
Freeman,  Brian  Harold 
Fortin,  Andree 
Gagne,  Danyelle  Andree 
Gallet,  YuesPaul 
Gillon,  Elizabeth  Mary 
Grammer,  Thomas  David 
Gonzalez.  Norberto 
Hayes,  Leone 
Healy,  Richard  John 
Hill,  Diane  Elizabeth 
Holden,  Susan  Kay 
Jernigan,  Mark  Alan 
Jewell,  Eugene  H. 
Johnson,  Michael  Glenn 
Jones,  Carl  Joel 
Klazkin,  Steven  Brian 
Klein,  Karl  Roger 
Knight,  Kathryn  Dianne 
LaRiviere,  Kathleen  Julia 
Lawless,  Wanda  Lee 
Laxton,  Frank  Chalres  Jr. 
Lipari,  Patricia  J. 
Lynn,  Barbara  Ellen 
Lyons,  Sara  Pattison 
Mace,  Charles  William 
Machiski,  Jo-Ann 
Martin.  Raymond  Allen 
Matthews,  Barbara  Fennell 
McCray,  Sandra  Elaine 
McLellan,  Barbara 
McLendon.  Connie  Estler 
Merchel,  Michael 
Merritt,  Reggie  V. 
Michnik.  Gary  M. 
Miller  III.  Leonzo  Emanuel 
Mintzer,  Merril  Lee 
Mishalanie  Jr.,  John  Henry 
Morabito.  Jackie  Ann 
Mussnug,  Steven  Robert 
Perdue,  Timothy  David 
Phillips,  William  Henry 
Picard,  Suzanne  Marie 
Pummer,  Thomas  Joseph 


Ramsey,  Jacalyn  Ann 
Recchi,  Debra  Lynn 
Refenes,  Donald  S. 
Reichgott.  Joy  A. 
Remmel  Jr.,  Philip  Frank 
Rinaldi,  Jerry  J. 
Roaman,  Michael  W. 
Rose,  Charles  Edward  Jr. 
Rudolph,  Sharon  McKinney 
Rudolph,  Teresa  Lynn 
Scott,  Randall  M. 
Sharp,  Kathleen  Mary 
Silvera,  Douglas  Robert 
Sobol,  Katherine  Ann 
Soriero,  Richard  Alan 
Span,  James  E. 

Staudinger,  Carol  Joyce  Barrett 
Studley,  Michael  Warren 
Thompson,  Fred  William 
Tiedemann,  John  F. 
Tortorelli,  Carol 
Ulloa,  Rafael  Humberto 
Valles,  Ernesto  J. 
Weidman.  Janet  Marie 
White,  Michael  Allen 
White,  Robert  Edward 
Williams,  Edward  Paul 
Zent,  Keith  Edwin 
Ziegler,  Thomas  Harold 


The  Phoenix 


The  Phoenix 


GRADUATION 
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"Commencement   is   a   beginning!  A    good   beginning,    a   beginning 
which  sees  us  equipped  with  the  tools  we  need  to    make  a  meaningful  start, 


.^Vmimwunni  iiiti 


j>*3» 


' 


The  Phoenr. 


ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE 
DECREE  IN  NURSING: 

Arnault.  Claire 
Ballus.  Louise  Janet 
Bolet,  Shari  Yeargain 
Bonadio.  Elizabeth  Cable 
Bruton,  Adria 
Butland,  Rochelle  Landry 
Cambareri,  Barbara  E. 
Catron,  Joyce  L. 
Colaianni.  Felicia  Grace 
Cooper.  Albert  Edward 
Cooper.  Murlene 
Cunningham.  Barbara  Jean 
DeLine.  Rachel  Elise 
Dietrich,  kathleen  Ann 
Drake.  Jane  Adelaide 
Faerber.  Ellen  Irene 
Forbes,  Donna  Cordero 
Gaskin,  Sharon  Denise 
Gepfrich,  Patricia  Louise 
Herron,  Marlene  G. 
Holloway,  Janet  Biddy 
Holt,  Ruth  Ann 
Hopkins,  Elouise  Reddish 
Jackson,  Cathy  Lynn 
Joslyn,  Judith  Ann 
Kokolias,  Kathleen  Ann 
Kurasik,  Sandi  Mary 


Lowe,  Jamie  Sue 
Mac  Phee.  Linda  Christine 
Mangos.  Janet  B. 
Methot.  Edith  G. 
Nettles,  Frances  Irene 
Olson.  Jean  Lee 
Saunders,  Elaine  Frances 
Stafford,  Charlene 
Stall,  Fortunata  Josephine 
Strait,  Susan  Lee 
Sutorka.  Lena  M. 
Sutton,  Emily  Lou 
Windeler.  Elvira  Genobeba 


CERTIFICATE    CANDIDATES 

Bell,  William  Franklin  Jr. 
Caccamo,  Yvonne  E. 
Campbell,  Timothy  Joseph 
Durham,  Marie 
Ewing,  Gary  Steven 
Frothingham,  Susan  Valentine 
Crammer,  Thomas  David 
Hewett,  Gloria  J. 
Medlin,  Sharron  F. 
Montgomery,  Ruth  Irene 
Turk,  Clarence  Frank 
Vargo,  Robert 
White,  Suzanne  Charlene 


SPRING  75 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREE: 

Abadessa,  Lorraine  Frances 
Abbott,  Lisa  Mary 
Abel,  Benjamin 
Adams,  Carole  Urcell 
Agresti,  Deborah  Jean 
Aitcheson,  Thomas  George 
Aldinger,  Fred  C. 
Amsden,  Richard  Kenneth 
Anselmi,  Linda  Kay 
Apostolakos,  Constantine  Mark 
Arico,  Grace 
Armstrong,  Margaret 
Arney,  Jay  Alpha 
Arnold,  Clarrie  H. 
Atha,  Bobbye  J. 
Baer,  Caren  Lynn 
Bak,  Catherine  Ann 
Bargas,  Susan  J. 
Beechinor,  Margaret 
Beierwaltes,  Gustave  Arthur 
Belotto.  Joseph  Christopher 
Berdar,  Julie  Ann 
Beville,  Stephen  Grady 
Biele,  Dennis  Arthur 


Bland,  Jr.,  Lawrence  Moorer 

Bloom.  Gail  Diane 

Blow,  Martha  Jean 

Bockstege.  David  Lee 

Bollier,  Constance  E. 

Bonney,  Cherle  Lynn 

Bouyer,  Robert  David 

Bowles,  Martha  S. 

Boyd,  Mary  J. 

Bradford,  Patricia  Ann 

Brammer,  Donn  Allen 

Briglio.  Gina  Anne 

Brown,  Margaret  Mary 

Brown,  Shelby  Kay 

Brozek,  Thomas  Mark 

Budd,  Dorothy  Lynn 

Buechner,  Maria  Jean 

Burns,  Jr.,  Raphy  Ernest 

Bush,  Mary  Beth 

Busto,  Maria  Elena 

Caiado,  Edward  Daniel 

Cameron,  Neil  Montgomery 

Carletta,  Ross  H. 

Calderone.  Mary  Kay 

Callahan,  Patrick  Bruce 

Carlson  Jr.,  Richard  William 

Carr,  Russell  Terry 

Carroll,  Kevin  P. 

Castillo,  Glenn  Louis 

Chery,  Nancy  Natalie 

Chlebak,  Caroline  Sophia 

Coats,  Jesse  F. 

Cooper,  Garnet  H. 

Cooper,  G.  Joan 

Cordesman,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Costa,  Robert  George 

Cotellesso,  Pamela 

Court,  David  Allin 

Crewdson,  Ruth  Ann  Reynaldina 

Culpepper,  Martin  Lee 

Curci,  Jerome  William 

Cussick,  Michael  John 

DAmico,  Susan  J. 

Dahl,  Peter  Paul 

Davis.  Marjorie  Elizabeth 

Decker.  Elisa  Trombetta 

DeLuca.  Annette  Marie 

DeRogatis,  Anthony  Vincent 

DeSanctis.  Maria  Lynn 

DiCenzo.  Josephine  Marie 

Dickun.  Susan  J. 

DiNardo.  Angela 

Doolittle,  James  Ryan 

D  Oria.  Ronald  Joseph 

Drury,  Carol  Ann 

Dunne,  Kathleen  Marie 

Durkin,  Patricia  Ann 

Duru,  Brenda  Delorise 

Dye.  Richard  Alanson 

Eagan.  Vicki  M. 

Eberhart.  James  Francis 

Elbert.  Elizabeth  Rose 

Elkin.  Jill  Marilyn 

Engelman,  Jerome  Charles 

Evancik,  Nicholas  Joseph 

Evans,  Mary  Katherine 

Eyrich,  Patrice  Alice 

Fajen.  Nancy  E. 

Falasca.  Gary  Charles 

Fanning,  Beryl  A. 

Ferguson,  Gale  Renee 

Ferrin, Thomas  Monroe 

Fink,  Kayla  Patricia 

Finn,  Kathryn  Ann 
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'But  surely  .   .  .  only  a  beginning.   We  should  continue  to 
seek  an  education  so  that  we  can  learn  to  think  critically  and  creatively. " 


Flaherty,  Joseph  Timolhy 
Flaherty,  Kirk  E. 
Flaherty,  Maureen  Helen 
Fleischman,  Debra  Ann 
Florlo,  Mary  Ann 
Fraebel,  Sandra  Kay 
Franklin.  Carla  Dawn 
Frisoli,  Rocco 
Fritze,  Karen  Jene 
Foutch,  Sherill  Ann 
Gaddy,  Karen  Lee 
Gallin,  Davida  Sarelle 
Gern,  Leslie  Catherine 
Gilbert,  Barbara  Ann 
Gillies,  Maureen  Patricia 
Giustino.  Patrick  Michael 
Classman,  Marjorie  )ane 
Glecer,  Regine 
Glover,  Carry  John 
Grapel,  Rhonda  Maxine 
Greenleaf,  Margaret  Mary 
Grey,  Harold  L. 
Griffith.  Mark  Jeffrey 
Grippo,  Jr..  Joseph  R. 
Grobbel,  Laurie  Jane 
Grushka.  Stacy  Mara 
Guardino.  Russell  Anthony 
Gulkis.  Randy  M. 
Habib,  Jaynee  Ellen 
Hackett,  Dena  Marline 
Haft,  Gary  Stuart 
Hallenbeck,  Michael  Howard 
Hardin,  Kenneth  Michael 
Harper.  Daryl  Thomas 
Hartmann.  Kenneth  A. 
Hazelton,  Deborah 
Heaton,  Jr.,  Robert  William 
Herring,  Deborah  Berntson 
Herron,  Thomas  Eugene 
Hodges,  Debra  S. 
Holman,  Michael  Kelly 
Honaker,  David  Phillip 
Hornby,  Adrienne  Marie 
HornMuller,  Peter  Maximilian 
Hostetter,  Judy  Ann 
Hulmes,  Donna  L. 
Houha.  Christopher  Dean 
Houmes,  Janice  Jean 
House  Jr.,  Bruce  Franklin 
Hoy,  Jill  Diane 
Howell,  Jayne  Francis 
Howes,  Kenneth  Charles 
Hudson.  Johnny  Franklin 
Hutchinson.  Dale  Patrick 
Ives,  Carol 

Jacobs,  Janice  Maxine 
Jacobs,  Kathryn  Anne 
Jarrell,  Victoria  S. 
Johnson,  Pamela  Lynn 
Jones,  Anne  Louise 
Jones,  A,  Herschel 
Kearns.  Denise  Mary 
Kennedy,  Christopher 
Kitchen,  Deneen  Rae 
Klein,  Holly  Sue 
Kletter,  Sharon 
Knepka,  Harold  B. 
Knost  Sr.,  William  Patrick 
Kozlowski,  Donna  Maureen 
Kreiser.  Alan  James 
LaBruzza,  Kathryn  Marie 
Landers,  James  Kent 
LaVigne,  Candice  Lynn 
Lawson,  Barbara  Winifred 


Layman,  Geoffrey  Arlan 
Lebeau,  Francois 
LeBlanc,  Susan  Lynn 
LeDukc.  Richard  Kevin 
Lennox,  Lillian 
Leslie,  Vernon  McLean 
Lesser,  Jeanne  R. 
Letarte.  Jean  Andre 
Levitt,  Robert  Joseph 
•Lewis,  Nathaniel 
Lingang,  Sharon  K. 
Litteral,  Marsha  Wheeler 
Little,  Larry  Eugene 
Logan, John  Paul 
Lombardo,  Christopher  A. 
Long,  William  C. 
Lucas,  Rodney  Charles 
Lupi,  Elaine  Ruth 
Mamo,  Camille  Constance 
Mancino,  Frank 
Manter,  Susan  Hagerstrom 
Margrabia,  Florence  E. 
Marquard,  Michael  David 
Martel,  Michele  Marie-Jeanne 
Martin,  Deborah  Suzanne 
Marshall,  Roy  Charles 
•McCafferty,  Maureen  A. 
McCauley,  Donna  L. 
McCleary.  John  Del 
McEuen,  Deborah  Pauline 
McGarry,  Russell  Charles 
Mclntyre.  Lisa  Darlene 
Mclntyre,  Raymond  C. 
Michnik.  Debra  Anne 
McKey,  Valerie  Ann 
McNulty,  Thomas  Patrick 
McPadden  III,  Edward  William 
Meeks,  Patti  Ann 
Merrell,  Marilyn  Eugenia 
Meilahn,  Douglas  E. 
Meyers,  Mary  Frances 
Miller,  Ann  Marie 
Miller,  Elaine  Rose 
Miller,  Richard  Todd 
•Miller,  Scott  Howard 
Milloy,  Linda  Youngblood 
Mills,  Deborah  Ann 
Mollica,  Lucy  Denise 
Monahan,  Elizabeth  Ellen 
Moore,  Deborah  Lorane 
Moore,  Deborah  Mane 
Morales,  Robert 
Morris,  Debra  Lynn 
Mrachek,  Mary  Ann 
Musial,  Karen  Marie 
Myers,  Anne 
Nagel,  Theodore  John 
Nanz,  Roy  Richard 
Naser,  David  Randall 
Naveira,  Carol  Joyce 
New,  Joanne  Marie 
Newman,  Karen  Mira 
Nix,  Sharon  S. 
Norris,  Gwynn  June 
Nounou,  Houda 
Obrentz,  Evan  Jon 
O'Brien.  Patricia  Colleen 
Olson.  Janice  Mary 
Ostberg,  Pernille 
Oster,  Ronald  Lee 
Paez,  Edgardo  A. 
Parker,  Kim  Anne 
Parker.  Lynn  Ann 
Parker.  Ruben 


Pedersen ,  Douglas  Wayne 

Pfenniger  Jr.,  Richard  C. 

Pierce,  Cheri  Lynn 

Plati.  Teresa  Lucille 

Porter,  Jr.,  Jack  Alden 

Posso,  R.  Michael 

Preira,  Richard  Joseph 

Presto.  Jr.,  Ernest  Carl 

Preston,  Robert  I. 

Proctor,  Wayne  C. 

Quara,  Douglas  J. 

Quiros.  Leila  Olga 

Ramirez,  Fernando  M. 

Randall,  Ronald  Keith 

Reddick,  Janice  Elizabeth 

Remillet,  Jr.,  Paul  Eugene 

Restrepo,  Hernan 

Rhodes,  Benjamin  Alan 

Richard,  Mary  Holliday 

Riley,  Sharron  Elizabeth 

Ringe,  Ronald  H. 

Robertson,  Susan 

Robinson,  Elizabeth  Dianne 

Robles,  Lenora  Therese 

Ronca,  Christina  Marie 

Rosen,  Jody  Beth 

Rosenthal,  Calla  C. 

Ross,  Jonathan  Bruce 

Rosso,  Audrey  P. 

Roy,  Rebecca  Sue 

Russo.  Ralph  Frank 

Russo.  Valerie  Ann 

Ryle,  Pamela  Gail 

Salsamendi,  Joseph 

Sambolin,  Reynaldo  Luis 

Sanders,  Jr.,  Thullin  Eugene 

Sardo,  George  Michael 

Scala,  Stephen  John 

Scallan  III.  Robert  Emmett 

Schandl.Mara  P. 

Schif,  Charla  Leslie 

Schlesinger,  Catherine  Elisabeth 

Schuler,  George  E. 

Seibel,  Marie  Catherine 

Sellner,  Sally  Jeanne 

Sharp,  Debra 

Shelton,  Mary  F. 

Shenaut.  David  E. 

Silverman,  Jody  Beth 

Simmons,  Diane  Denise 

Sims,  Lillian  Elizabeth 

Skantar,  Gary  George 

Skinner,  Dianne  Lee 

Sloan,  Janice  Carol 

Small,  Jr.,  Thomas  Charles 

Smith.  Judith  Rea 

Smith,  Peggy  Lyn 

Smith,  Robin  C. 

Smith.  Wendee  Olivia 

Snipes,  Terry  W. 

Snow,  James  O. 

Sollazzo,  Richard 

Solowitz.  Mark  David 

Sonn,  Anne  Charlene 

Soul,  Susan  Marie 

Sowinski,  Joseph  Julius 

Spelman,  Valerie  Anne 

Spooner,  Roy  Arthur 

Sprissler,  Daniel  Louis 

Stack.  Robert  Joseph 

Stanley,  Susan  Patricia 

Stark,  Ann  Wilson 

Stearns,  Mary  M. 

Sterling,  Samuel  M. 


Straub,  Roberta  Ann 
Strawn,  Jurell 
Sturm,  William  Christian 
Subjinski.  Stanley  Joseph 
Summer,  Joel  Galen 
Summers,  Lori  Ann 
Swanson.Gary  Phillip 
Sweatt,  Lynn  M. 
Swisher,  Michael  Joseph 
Tadd,  Debra  Ann 
Taylor,  Dennis  Bernestin 
Templin,  Wayne  R. 
Tombros,  Frederick  Carroll 
Toner,  E.  Sean 
Torres,  George  J. 
Trinidad,  Maria  Ft. 
Troop,  William  Craig 
Tyron.  Jr.,  William  G. 
Ulino.  Cynthia  Ann 
Venuti.  Pamela  Theresa 
Voccia,  Anne 
Volpe,  Michaele  Ann 
Watson,  William  Haskel 
Weidinger,  George  Patrick 
Wehren,  Bruno  Curt 
Weinfeld,  David  Lazar 
Wells,  Julie 
White,  Robert  Edward 
Wilkes,  Sherwood  Calvert 
Williams,  Leland  Warren 
Wilson,  John  William 
Wyatt,  Shelley  Lynn 
Yuenger,  Paul  Douglas 
Zeman,  Barbara  Ridgdill 
Zidar,  Kathleen  Ann 
Zucconi,  Marie  Ann 


ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

Altman,  Leslie  Diane 
Armstrong,  Larry  Alan 
Azif,  Herbert 
Balsamo,  Deborah  K. 
Banks,  Robert  A. 
Bauer,  Earleen  Anne 
Berman,  JoEllen 
Betses,  Barbara  Ann 
Bock,  Alan  David 
Box,  James  Ronald 
Bresk  Jr.,  Frank  John 
Brown,  Russell  Joseph 
Brown,  Tyra  Sites 
Buchert,  Jack  Howard 
Bukata,  Jr.,  John 
Cacaro.  Cathleen  Lynn 
Carracher,  Candace  L. 
Chandler,  Anita 
Cimato,  Cheryl  Dawn 
Citron,  Martin 
Clark,  David  John 
Conklin,  Steven  Richard 
Corpening,  Judith  Wright 
Craddock,  Daniel  Clement 
Crumbley,  Lindsy  Bernard 
Cuthbert  Jr.,  Stephen  William 
Daly,  Patricia  Ann 
Darville.  Annie  Mae 
Davis,  Susan  Mary 
DeSimone,  Ronald  Francis 
Desmond,  Karen  Veronica 
Dougherty,  Eugene  Patrick 
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Duffy,  Kenneth  Joseph 

Dunlavey,  Kerry  Ellen  Ebinger 

Ellington,  Arthur  J. 

Ellison,  Jan  Lee 

Eniss,  Lynne  Paulette 

Fallon,  Jr.,  Louis  Leroy 

Feldott,  Patricia  Joan 

Filippazzo,  Deborah  Grace  Marie 

Finley,  Mary  Ann 

Fletcher,  Raymond  Michael 

Flint,  Joyce  Graham 

Fontana,  Angela  Nunzia 

Fox,  George  Nicholas 

Fullerton,  Susan  Celeste 

Gaughan,  James  Bradley 

Glamuzina,  Linda  Louise 

Goelz,  Thomas  Edward 

Garamenz,  Robert  H. 

Grimm,  David  T. 

Groover,  Charlie 

Guthrie,  Ronald  Anthony 

Hallenbeck,  Michael  Howard 

Hansen,  Cynthia  Lynn 

Harkins.R.  L. 

Hart,  Deborah  Lynn 

Hayes,  Theresa  I. 

Hellman,  Deborah  Kathleen 

Hesseling,  Georgiann  Jean 

Homic  II,  Joseph  Bruce 

Hutchenson,  John  Brian 

Ikematsu,  Masaru 

Johnson,  Leonard  W. 

Joseph,  Jerome  M. 

Keane,  Dianne  Marie 

Kemp,  Charlotte  Ann 

Keong,  Lonnie  Kooi  Chong 

Kniery,  Kevin  L. 

Kozlowski,  Gerry  A. 

Lauglais,  Elaine  E. 

Larkins,  Desi  Arnez 

Levine,  Robert  J. 

Lewis,  Gwendolyn  Aletha 

Lieberman,  Marvin  M. 

Long,  William  C. 

Losey,  Norma  Jean 

Macready,  Douglas  Bruce 

Madigan,  Maureen  Anne 

Martin,  Nancy  Kathleen 

Massucco,  Ronald  Dale 

McCaskill.  Wanda  Jan 

McGill,  Brett  Mattew 

Mcllrevey,  Bruce  James 

Mercer,  Lee  Adele 

Messana,  Frank  Salvatore 

Meyers,  Gary  L. 

Milanese,  Michelle  M. 

Miller,  Donna-Kay 

Miller,  Larry  Bernard 

Minett,  Harry  Peter 

Moseley,  Linda  S. 

Napoli,  Agatha  Petrina 

Nelson,  Nancy  Lou 

Neissen,  Virginia  G. 

Nolen,  Richard  Douglas 

Olson,  Janice  Mary 

Parente,  Jr.,  Ralph  William 

Paul,  Jr.,  John  Richard 

Presbaugh,  Rebecca  A. 

Regner,  Michael  Mathias 

Reichenbach,  John  Frederick 

Rizzo,  Linda  Marie 

Rogers,  Donna  Jeanne 


Rubich,  Joseph  Ben 
Saunders  Jr.,  John  Adwin 
Schloss,  David  Paul 
Schmitt,  Grace  Craig 
Schutt,  Jeffery  Charles 
Sessa,  Gary  John 
Shulby,  Ronald  Christopher 
Smith,  Donald  Ray 
Snow,  David  Adrian 
Sohl,  William  L. 
Steele,  Shirley  Margueriete 
Tallmadge,  Kimberley  Anne 
Tibbetts,  Mary  Dorothy 
Underhill,  John  Gerard 
Vrabel,  Jannis  Dodson 
Waltz,  Catherine  Louise 
Weidman,  Patsy  Ann 
Weygant,  Elizabeth  Stockbridge 
White,  Luther  Bruce 
Whiteside.  Bridgett  Dawn 
Zell,  Sandra  Sue 
Zohar,  Phyllis  G. 


ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE 
DEGREE  IN  NURSING: 

Alexander,  Merle  Baker 
Arthur.  Twala  Gail 
Babbitt,  Rebecca  Ann 
Balducci,  Barbara  A. 
Ballinger,  Gail 
Beach,  Mary  Judith 
Bolton,  Sharon  Lynn  Davis 
Bonura,  Ann  Marie 
Brantferger,  Deborah  Ann 
Castellano,  Linda  Lee 
Condit,  John  Gilbert 
Conner,  Mary  Catherine 
Cooney,  Eileen  Grace 
Coppett,  Patricia  Williams 
Cornish,  Ida  P. 
Crenshaw,  Martha  Jane 
Crum,  Irene  Lanier 
Culbertson,  Gayle  Edna 
Curran,  Bonnie  H. 
Davies,  Sonna  Lynn 
DeKuiper,  Linda  Jean 
Demarais,  Lynne  Marie 
Devoe,  Carolyn  Elaine 
DiMattina,  Frances  Rose 
Dudley,  Gregory  William 
Dunn,  Judith  Carolyn 
Fisk,  Kathryn  Deborah 
Fitzsimmons,  Michael  Kevin 
Flanagan,  Barbara  J. 
Florence,  Christine 
Ford,  Monica  Patryce 
Gilbertson,  Carol  S. 
Hecht,  Debra  Rich 
Hensler,  Carolyn  Joy 
Herron,  MarleneG. 
Horn,  Barbara  Maris 
Howell,  Marian  Elizabeth 
Hrutkay,  Susan  Marie 
Kas,  Marilyn  Jean 
Koehler,  Kathi  Lynn 
Larson.  Janet  Holtz 
Lessard,  Nancy  Ann 
Magee,  Rosanne  U. 
Marchitello,  Janet  Susan 


Martino,  Claire  Denise 

Maxfield,  Carole  Ann 

McCormick,  Helena  Bernice 

McCoy,  Holly  Underwood 

Medlin,  Carol  Ann 

Mott,  Deborah  Ann 

Mroczenski,  Donna  Lee 

Neville,  Robin  Marjee 

Paredes,  Susan  Haynie 

Pellerin,  Karan  R. 

Penso,  Helen  S. 

Penzenik,  Carol  Louise 

Perez,  Dale 

Plank,  Merrell  Lynn 

Podis,  EstelleR. 

Raiford,  Jr.,  Russell 

Ralph,  Cheryl  Joy 

Reeck,  Nanci  Ellen 

Roberts,  Jean 

Robinson,  Judith  Lynn 

Rosen,  Anne 

Rubin,  Lynn  Sarann  H. 

Schonvisky,  Linda  Lee 

Scott,  Mignon 

Shelledy,  Diane 

Shoosmith,  Patricia  McGeeHan 

Sivik,  Nancy  Julia 

Slichter,  William  Randolph 

Smith,  Carol  Krupa 

Smith,  Marie 

Smith,  Winnie  Vee 

Sommers,  Merry  Lorraine 

Steger,  Barbara  Sue 

Stephenson,  Patricia  Ann 

Stevenson,  Barbara  C. 

Stinavage.  Rosanna  Harris 

Taylor,  Mary  Patricia 

Thackeray,  Sandy  Anne 

Thomas.  Willie  Mae 


Thompson,  Janet  Heil 
Thorsen,  Carol  Ann 
Traina,  Debra  Frances 
Tribbey,  Faith  Blood 
Tye,  Marietta  Louise 
Varano,  Mary  Kathleen 
Walkup,  Jacquelyn  Elaine 
Wallace,  William  H. 
Waters,  Blair  S. 
Whitby,  Suzan,  E. 
White,  Frankye  Arlene 
Wiener,  Maria  Ausrota 
Wolter,  Gertrude  Phillips 
Woodruff,  Patricia  Anne 
Zahn,  Denise  Marie 
Ziel,  Judith  L. 


CERTIFICATE  CANDIDATES 


Armerding,  Victoria  Ann 
Armstrong,  Larry  Alan 
Boone,  Thomas  E. 
Brown,  Russell  Joseph 
Cuthbert  Jr.,  Stephen 
Daly,  Patricia  Ann 
Frothingham,  Sue  Valentine 
Guarino,  Patricia  Leigh 
Ingram,  Francis  Gerard 
Levasseur,  Johanne  Yuonne 
Lukas,  Joseph  J. 
Moore,  Melanie 
Quimbley,  Mary  Catherine 
Smith,  Annie  J. 
Soccol,  Leo 
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